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of the paper currency of that era should inspire us 
with confide nee in this measure 

The French currency exp: inded with great ra- 
pidity. French vivacity drove their revolutionary 
energies headlong. The first loan amounted to 
about eighty million franes, and was followed in 
a very short time by one of double that amount; 
and in two years, the y had issued over five hun- 
dred million francs of irredeemable currency based 
on nothing but confiscated estates. This issue, 
considering the character of the Government 
making ¢ it, and the amount of population and prop- 
erty that is represented, would hs ardly be equaled 
by the of eight or ten times the sum by thi it 
Government now. One can hardly wonder that 
the circulation thus thrown by Government into 
the channels of business indu¢ed an enormous 
rise of property of all kinds; and that even the 
robust wash rwom n of ae complaine -d that 
soap had mort 


mssue 


han doubled in vi lue . But the 
experimé nt was followe d, and elele red UP» as in 
the case with our revolutionary paper, by laws 
fixinga maximum value on property until the issue 
reac hed the enormoussumof 19,000,000,000franes; 
and the same thing was gone over a second time 
by a kind of paper calle d mandats, issued for the 
purpose of redeeming the other at a discount; but 
which, in its turn, went the same road of excess 
and depreciation, thousands of sheets being issued 
each morning wet from the press, for the purpose 
of serving the wants of the day. But it was not 
only the issue of this paper, but the enacting of 
violent laws outraging every sense of right, which 
attem pte d, on pain of pronouncing the recreant 
hostile to the republic, to force a circulation of 
the paper, which caused such distress and misery. 

The true lesson of the issues of those revolu- 
tionary times is that of moderation. They simply 
teach us to avoid enormous issues. The Govern- 
ment had but one method of raising money. Like 
the famous Sangrado, who knew no weapon 
against disease but the lancet, and whatever the 
complaint, fever or rheumatism, colic or cold, his 
universal panacea was to bleed; and if one letting 
of blood did not suffice, another was tried, and an- 
other, until disease and life left the patient hand 
in hand. So when these financial doctors found 
one issue of paper depreciating, they made an- 
other and larger, nanine up the di fic it of discount 
by enlarging the figures, and, Sangrado like, fol- 
lowed the remedy until the body of public credit 
was destroyed. 

These two, then, are the extremes. 

The one plan of raising money puts the Govern- 
ment on a plane with the mere hant; throws it as 
helpless as the individual merchant into the mar- 
ket of money-lenders, and takes from them for its 
bonds just the sum they please to give it; in other 
words, takes the market rate as fixed by them. 

The other plan makes the Government assert 
an omnipotence it does not ‘ss; makes it at- 
tempt to create when it only possesses a certain 
control, under a mistaken idea that because acting 
in conjunction with the laws of trade, it possesses 
powers which may relieve it from being hardly 
pressed by them, therefore it possesses the power 
to control the laws of trade themselves. 

The truth lies between. The theory of power 
must be taken in connection with the practices 
and habits of the people. We must bear in mind 
that all logic has its practical limitations. 

I know there are those who have great and sin- 
cere fear of entrance upon this plan of paper cir- 
culation. They shrink from it as if they were 
doing violence to the eternal fitness of things when 
making anything a legalize d currency except sil- 
ver and sold. There isa feeling that in the normal 
condition of things silver and gold are the natural 


poss 


regulators of value. But neither history or rea- 
son justifie sit. Oxen,in Homer’s time, and salt, 
shells, tobacco, and other articles since, have 


formed currence y; and it is said that oy in the 
kinglom of Baghumi, in the interior of Africa, 
negroes form the larg: r currency and cotton shir ts 
the small change of that enlightened country ! 
Men everyw here ¢ ict as their intellige nt interest 
and convenience dictate, and I know of no more 
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to act In view of 
surround us, irrespective 


reasonable course to adopt than 
the circumstances that 
of theories 
adapte d to it. 


adopted in umes of peace an 


And, practically, [ see no difficulty in making 
a rule for our guidance as to the amount of paper 
to be issued. We experiment with the sum con- 


tained in tl 


venture, 


W eC 18S 


Let us watch t 


ue this amount ona 
he reception it meets with. 


rr 
uS Dlil. 


In making the issue, we measure it with popula- 
tion and wealth and existing currency. We com- 
pare it with the action of the past. Viewed in any 
light, it 1s moderate and timely. Certainly it is 
not less than our immediate necessities ri quire. 


But if, contrary to our exp 
not work harmonious 


tation, this 


ly with the bus 


3 plan dos Ss 
sof the 


i1iiecs 


country, and the issue becomes depreciated, or, 
what is the same thing, other values appreciate 
sensibly and inconveniently, then we must refrain 
from further action in the same line. There are 
other remedies in our saddle- ags be sid s bleed- 


ing, and we must try them. 
If anybody complains that this is indefinite, I 
reply 1 in all confidence that it is the only rule 
action ever adopt dl by wise men for their guid- 
ance in the many instances where they are not 
directly controlled by moral considerations, or in 
other words, in the hosts of cases, comprising 
the great bulk of instances in which legislators 
are called to act, when there is a choice of meas- 
ures, , simply on the ground of what is most advis- 
able for the time, what is wiser. 

More than that, the trade 


of 


of the country is in 


an abnormal condition, caused by our own action, | 


and its condition for the future will depend upon 


the action of the General Governm: nt. We have 
given a new business to all our peop Directly 
and indirect! y they are all engaged in war. At the 


| call of the country , dropping other pursuit s, our 


peop ile have taken up the pursuit of arms. It is 
their business. t nokia g upon it froma european 
stand-point, we should say that the American 


pe ople had foregone all the schemes, plans, and 


speculation s for which they have been distin- 
guished for nearly a century, and turned their en- 
ergiestoarms. ‘I'he necessities of the times called 
for it, and they have yielded cheerfully their va- 


rious plans for ‘privat advance ment, and come to 
the rescue of the body pol litic. 

And who knows what course this businese shall 
take for the next ninety oo With us here it 
is matter of tuess-work. Weare the money pai 
ners In this governmental concern, and it out 
duty to provide with wisdom for the wants of this 
war business, and still n ybody is allowed to know 
anyt hing about il; and nothing to my mind more 
forcil ly shows the absolute folly of the doctrines 
of abnegation preached in this House and else- 
where with regard to the rights and duties of mem- 
bers in relation to the war. If we knew the in- 
tention of the executive managers of the war wi 

| could form an intelligent idea of the best time in 
which to attempt to float our bonds, and the char- 
acter of paper totssue, In other we rds, we could 
provide more intelligently for a business that wi 


kne w somethin y of than for one of which wea 


1} entire ly ignorant 


| cut off communication with the world 


If the plan shadowed forth by the gentleman 
from Ohio, |[Mr. Cox,] who spoke 
for the Commanding General, 1s the one which is 
really to be adopted, the we supply our- 
selves with the money we want the better for the 
Treasury. This‘ anaconda”’ scheme, as it is well 
called in the Richmond papers, simply 
plates inaction for the future, 


] | 
80 zeaiou V 


sooner 


ry contem- 
nd, 
, threaten 
after the Chinese fashion, and wait for the result. 
And meantime debts that we must pay are over- 
whelming us like a flood; disease is wasting our 
noble Army, and uneasiness is increasing in ev: ry 
portion of the loyal States; and we have yet to see 
among the white population of the rebel States a 
single indication of that loyal devotion to th U ion 
whicl h 1s sO anxiously hoped for. Even th 
fringes upon the which have been tak« 
posse SiON of within a few months, upon ar 
examination of their condition, are found to need 


It is to surrou 


coust n 


a re-conve rsion alre ady. ‘7 e spec! ial agent of 
Post Office Department could not find loyal men 
e nough in Accomac and Northar mp ston counties to 
fill the post offices vacated lyy resi 
ists; and at Hatteras the 
sandy locality h 
tion of Burnside 
mainland, 

But, sir, I do not believe that to be the int 
of the leader of our armies. I prefer the decla 
ration of the Secretary War, upon whom the 
country now leans with entire confidence, trust 
ingly believing that his clear head and strong will 
shall prove sufficient to discharge the great trusts 
he has assumed with the general consent, in this 
time of great distress. I listen with satisfection to 
his ringing words of commendation to our gallant 
Mill Spring, and believe to the full his 
ion to the Army, that— 


the 


rning secess 
intelligent men of that 
n busy conve yin ¢ informa 
si xpe dition to the enemies on the 


ion 


ive ber 


enuon 


of 


troops at 
declarat 
1 ; 

The purpose of this war is to pursue and destroy a r 
bellious eneiny, and to deliver the country from danger men 
aced by traitors. Alacrity, daring, courageous spirit, and 
patriotic zeal on all occasions and under all circumstances 
are expected from the Army of the United States.”’ 


I believe these inspiring words. He has struck 
the key-note. The Army will respond with enthu- 
siasm, and victories, which are the best financiers 
in these days of gloom, sh: ll be the happy result. 

Upon the clause in this bill Pp roviding that the 
notes shall be a legal tender there has been much 
discussion here and elsewhere. Its import 
to the success of the measure cannot be over-esti- 
mated. I regard it as the life of the plan. Strike 
it out, and we are but duplicating an issue of notes 
already atadiscount. Itisreally the specieclause, 
and no hard-money man—and I claim to be one— 
should vote for the issue of these notes without it. 
Objections have been made that it is anconstitu 
tional; and a word upon that point. 

In my judgment, any measure of finance now 
assumes the highest character. The existence of 
the Government depends — a successful admin- 

stration of the finances. Crippled here, are 
the cons sideration of 


Le 


} we 
bi rhere. U pon 
every financial measure there might well present 


itself anew the same qi uestion so fit ly put by Pi 





ident Lincoln, in his message to Congress in July: 
‘Ts it ae s, the exercise of 
which shall viol ate a portion of the Constitution, 
rather than allow the whol ' "and 
1¢c country came - = paradoxical conclus 
it was his duty, as Presid to violate the 
to pres it, 


pect 


better to assume 


e to be destroyed 
ion 
rt nt, 
nstitution in order 

I trust that lL havea 
ntas any 
» 1 would — 


erve 
3 much res that in 

man in the House; and it is 
not have authority over a 
Union impaired that ] am 


for 
;b 
ite 
ts 


c is 


ly 


portion of bold in 


the exercise of power under it. But I would con- 
rue it in the light of the rule authoritatively an 
nounced for our action: ** The Sabbs ath wasn ads 


for man, and not man for - row ath. 


It is well known that Mr. Clay ed h 
ort of the second bank upon a clause grant 
Congress **the power to make all laws wi 


shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
fi 


effect the powers”’ expressly granted by the eigh 
teenth section of the first article. The great pa 
o— of the West, in tim of prof und peace, Was 
isposed to consider the financial question of such 
magnitude as to place a law, calling into being a 
fiscal agent, cata r those which were ** necessary 
and proper.’’ With how much more force « 
we, situated as it were amid the dying agoni 
of the Republic of our fathers, acting, as mal y 
wise men believe, as the last Congress which, 
under the Constitution, shall represgnt the whole 
country, claim that all power whi h, under any 
circumstances, could be exercised by the Repr 
tives of the people should be 1 sed now 
‘The gentleman fror 1 Kentucky [Mr. Mewzir $ | 
was wrong ib supposing the tion of Davis and 
his confederates had given us no new power. It 
ives us the same power that the tion of an in- 
( iary who fires my | bestows upon the 
fire di pa tment, who may enter and use what the y 
will for extinguishing the flames, and even de- 
stroy adjacent buildings if necessary to prevent 
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the reading and the destruction of valuable 
proy ty: acti whit h had otherwise been tres- 
yme legal and in the highest degree praise- 
WwW 
i eanhicht ect f th n iv of ventle- 
who d ver »y many consti onal objec- 
to contemplated action; but for myself, I 
iuded that whatever has a tendency to 
ish means to suppress this rebellion, a id af 
lg a ible probability of hastening the 
mmation of whatall loyal men so much de- 
fi iy } it i Nothing but an 
ite prohibiu wou Ly revent me from adopt- 
1 measure which answers these conditions. | 
never rendes my people as a reason why 
i voted again such a measure that | deemed it 
i or will I Cor ; 
i um ) world i } uowWwn ) 
LY i i | or col itl ov ra il i- 
fou iz to ©) ny WW Ww!) vea 
y yy ve ti U; ) [his is no time 
exe of t 1 co 1 nai pe ry 
| 5) i | ,and sodi I tiie 
) | i dt nusi tely 
if I n 1 ul | I ul of 
. | we f v t we do will be used 
{ l I I it, for t l inces 
\ ! i ¢ i i mm i at icated 
( yn can be taken as an example for 
J ( iV nissuppo dtob fatal to the 
) 1 1) \ i i measul l nat iimpairs 
f ) i ' ! ul B t ntin { tt 
nwd in t Con tut —<Qli Stat ction 
! ren \ —OX ! to ( err Be 
{ rh nov dity Lh eliect 
i ¢ y to pa { ums specti- 
i rein in l¢ ral currency. i hie rentieman 
) Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON | is mistaken in con- 
it to mean gold and silver only. Congress 
y coin money out of gold or silver or copper, 
5 1 fix the valu ind t 4 itle- 
i may as well say that a contract to pay $100 
ict to pay a quantity of gold between 
i x ounces, because such weight of gold 
»>th resent law represents $100, and 
uld be impaired if we passed an actestab- 
une the value of gold coin at ten dollars to the 
ou ,as to say that it means gold and silver and 
will be impaired if we substitute paper. Congress 
has frequently exercised the power to change the 


comparative value of gold and silver. The gentle- 
m Vermont yesterday t 


man fro ’ d us how many 
times it had beendone. We all know that our old 
{ idcoinsare w rth more than those of later years; 
| » Spanish dollar,formerly socommonam ne 
us, was driven out of circulation by the lighter 
Mexican, and that in its turn by the American 
! which contained less silver than either. 

bhe exer of this power would have the same 

t n the discharge of contracts that a de- 

ay er currency would have, and yet it is 
of 1 naiity ; 

- s of the distinguished statesmen 
who have be 1 quoted are of great value in ordi- 
nary ! it well known that the opinions of 
Mr. W ter « d very greatly at different 
portions of his life with regard to trade and ecur- 
rency. Had he ad! cle blemieaiine eutiehaniann 


it ig quite probable he would have reached the 
tof his ambition; 


and were he acting with 
‘ us now, | have no idea that he would hedge in the 
wwers of Government. His 

Constitution was a liberal one, and would readily 

idapt it to the necessities of the occasion. : 

As to the expediency of making these notes a 

ke eal tender, I have no doubt. Those who favor 


the issue of the note s and oppose this clause, pre- 


construction of the 


sentthisanomalous position: they favor the issue 
yf the notes for $100,000,000 for the pr urpose of 
saying creditors to whom thatsumis due. They 
ay to our Treasurer, ** You will take these notes 
nd pay Government debts with them at par.’’ A 
(sovernment creditor will be obliged to take these 
es or wail, without interest, unul that happy 
eriod in the future when the Government shall 
ime the payment of specie in the discharge of 
sindebtedness. Nob« dy proposes that the mar- 
ket value of them shall be ascertained from ds Ly 
to day, and scaled down, as the Russian Govern- 
ment did with their paper rubles, and payments 
made according to value thus ascertained. 
‘Thas, then, the Government will pay its cred- 
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itor $J 000 i in bills i in fall hea of a debt of 
$1,000, and still it will not authorize that creditor 
to pay a debt he owes John Doe, for the same 
sum, with the same money! In this way it is 
tacitly acknowledged that the indebtedness of the 
Government, which represe nts all propery is not 
so valuable as that of the private citizel 
resents but a small fraction of that property oe 
this be not «A meanest kind of bankrupte y, Ido 
not know the vaning of the term. 

[tis said we are in debt largely. 


floating debt. Weare incurring large deb cer! | 
day, aud the Army and Navy are our great credit- 
rs. More than thre quarters of the immense idelty 
expenditure is made for the Army and Navy. 
We have called these six or seven hundred thou- 
sand soldiers and sailors from their homes into 
active service, and now we cannot pay them. 
What shall we do as honest men? Shall we issue 
to them an additional quantity of Treasury notes, 
when it is said here upon the floor of the House 


that the sutler followed the pay master at the last 
pay-day, like a shark in the wake of a ship, and 
cobbled up batches at four dollars in — for 
five dollars in notes? Would a new issue of the 


same kind of paper fare any better? Some ofthe 
} 1. ~ 19 ia aw lroac 
eading banks of tlfe country have already dis- 
credited the old is Will they be any more 
eral with the new? Shall we place ourselves 


entirely in their power? 
If we cannot pay our creditors in gold and sil- 
ver, let us com as near it as possible. It is not 
dbyat ody that making the notes a legal 


tender will add t to their value in the hands of Gov- 
ernment creditors. It isa kind of indorsement 
that cannot possibly injure the circulation of the 
note in any event, even if declared by the courts 


as of no validity, and will, for a time at least, add , 


conside ro ly to their money value. If not ex- 
changeable for specie, they will come nearer to 

c f the same value. y 
A rs further: | wish gen 


tlemen to consider the 
ion of this measure when castrated 
of tl a wise. You authorize your Secretary to 
sell $500,000,000 of bonds. He does it, and re- 
alizes perhaps $400,000,000. This amount he gets 
in bank paper, itselfatadiscount, larger orsmaller, 
compared with specie. If he makes a favorable 
bargain, he will obtain part of the amount in spe- 
cie, and part in bank bills. He has then in hand 
hree kinds of mone y—spe cie, bank bills, and 
Ireasury notes. The value of these notes, ac- 
cording to the 


pom sal opera 


¢ 
\ 
r 


reckonings of gentlemen opposed 
to the bill, is to be measured by the price of the 
bonds into which they are convertible. If the 
bonds are sold at twenty per cent. discount, these 
notes should go at that discount. 

Thus the Secretary will have specie, bank notes 
at three or five per cent. discount, and Treasury 
notes at twenty per cent. discount. These are his 
paying the public creditor. How shall 
e marshal his assets and his creditors? Is he to 
open accounts, like a broker in uncurrent money, 

nd place the bi lis of the Government at the foot 
of the listof his assets? And what direction shall 
1e give to his subordinates 


means ol 


bills? Will he classify daily, and say that to Pe- 
ter Funk fora ship shall be paid $100,000 in Treas- 
ury notes, and to Bil lly Cheatem for blind horses 
$10,000 in specie? Or w 
sition? r 

It may be that he will pay a part in each, but 
upon what prine iple of division? Will he divide 
in thirds, and pay one third each? Or will he 
reckon the amount of each kind of currency he 
hason hand, and pay in proportion to what he has? 
So that one day a Government creditor would re- 
ceive a large sum in specie and little in Treasury 
notes, and on another many notes and little specie. 
Creditors could exercise their wits in finding out 
the exact state of Mr. Chase’s funds before pre- 
senting their drafts. 


‘ill he reverse the propo- 


the Government pon d to fill up with specie, and 
let the needy take the Treasury bills, because they 
could not wait for the movements of the yellow 
flood. It would afford new and abundant occupa- 
tion for the spare time of the head of the Treas- 
ury to give audience to claimants, and listen to 
the reasons the y shall offer for a high place to be 
given to their demands upon the assets of the De- 
partment. 

I fear our worthy Secretary would adopt no 
such methods. He would attempt, no doubt, to 


» who rep- | 


The enormous | 
um of $100,000,000 is estimated as the amount of 


about the payment of 


The rich could hold on for | 
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| will not exceed the limit. 


| the vacuum. 
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mete out exact justice to all; but, amid the crowd 
of subordinates, who do you think would receive 


| the good currency and who the bad? Does an 


one doubt where the soldier and the sailor wouls 
turn up in this list of debtors? Contractors cay 
take care of themselves. The men who make 
sharp bargains in the sale and hire of ships can 
look out for their own interests. T hey would stip- 
ulate specially that their pay should be in specie 
or bank notes; and, in accordance with special 
bargains, the best currency would go tothem. The 
soldier and sailor is at your mercy. He cannot 
resign, for itis desertion. He cannot complain, 
for itis mutiny. He cannot refuse to serve, be- 

sauscitis insubordination. He must work on,ar id 
ty as such pay as the Government chooses to _ 
him. The debased notes shall be reserved for hj 
special benefit, and he may sell them to the suter 
for as much as he can get for them. 

Such would be the every-day operation of this 
bill when stripped of the clause which makes all 
moneys obtained by it alike for the practical pur- 
poses of life. 

Whether or not this issue is large enough to in- 
flate the currency is an open question. The most 
intelligent men of our great money centers think 
it will not. Mr. Opdyke, in his clear and forci- 


ble letter on the subject, makes a reckoning of 


currency at twenty dollars to the inhabitant as a 
safe rule, and says that the issue of this amount 
The banks have neces- 
sarily curtailed their operations with the lessen- 
ing in mercantile transactions, and their bills have 
been partially withdrawn. These bills will fill 
They will furnish a popular cur- 
rency. Let us send them out under the highest 

sanctions, and they will carry the Treasury safely 
through this period of darkness. 

If we will furnish a currency to the people, | et 
it be as good as we can make it. Let us notf 
low the mischievous example of European mon- 
archs and debase it at the start. The readers of 
Dean Swift know very well the result of such an 
attempt even upon the copper coin of a small is!- 
and. Let us grow wiser while reading their his- 
tories. When we cannot issue a currency of the 
highest kind, let us refrain altogether from the 


| attempt. Let it be good, or none of it be sent out 


by our sanction. 

The bill purports to be for a temporary purpose 
only. The next sixty days are to be the oppor- 
tunity for the nation to reassert itself. In them, 
past blunders can be remedied, and the m« mory 
of inefficiency be lostin the brilliancy of triump! 

1 have all faith in the war when it shall move t 0 
the tones of our new Secretary. It has already 
done much to enlighten - people as to the des- 
tiny of the Republic. Civilians in high station 
and sihcaeantianlind rank have been converted by 
it to sound doctrines of political action. Itis t 
measure of our civilization and Christianity. In 
its grand march in the future it shall carry with it, 
like a torrent, the sophisms and heresies of vicious 
oolitical organizations, and presently, clearing 
itself of all entanglements, it will make plain to 
the world that this is a contest of ideas. It will 
try aspirants for leadership, aud when one fails 
another shall supply his place, until, in G: d's 
own time, the appointed Sechoh shall be four 
who shall lead us into the promised land of peac 
and liberty. 

Our duty to-day is to tax and fight. Twin 
brothers of great power; to them in good time shall 
be added a third; and whether he shall be of ex- 
ecutive parentage, or generated in Congress, or 
spring, like Minerva, full-grown from the he vad 
our Army, I care not. ‘Come he will, and his 
name shall be Emancipation. And these three— 
Tax, Fight,and Emancipate—shall be the Trinity 
of our salvation. In this sign we shall conque 

Mr. ALLEY. Mr. Chairman, my apology fol 
troubling the House again upon this question |s 
to be found in the deep solicitude I feel for th: de- . 
ranged financial condition of the country, and m) 
unutterable amazement at the indifference of Con- 
gress to the financial perils that surround us 

Upon the decisions of this hour are involved d, 
in great degree, the prosperity and growth of a! 
the material interests of this countr y for genere 
tions to come, no less than pecuniary s salvation in 
the present. 

The measure now before the House receives, 
under the embarrassing circumstances in which 
the Government is placed, the approbation of my 


Se Se ee 
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judgme nt; for I see clearly that under its provis- 
ions the rights of all will be protecte d, the pros- 
perity of the whole people promoted, the credit 
of the Government revived, and its power and 
dignity maintained. Beneficent as this measure | 
is, as one of relief, nothing could induce me to give 
it sanction but uncontrollable necessity. While 
I have always be lieved it to be the duty of Con- 
gregs to ré gulate and control the currency by such || 
legislation as would make it of uniform value 
throughout the country, I have never regarded it 
as politic or wise for the Government to make 1Is- 
sues of paper, at any time, except for temporary 
emergencies. Disguise it as you may, everybody 
knows, that knows anything of the laws of trade, 
that to carry this people through this crisis, collect 
$150,000,000 tax, maintain these vast expendi- | 
tures, and conduct the legitimate and necessary 
business of the country, you must increase the 
volume of the currency to such an amount as to 
make it impossible, unde rthe present bankingsys- 
tem, to give it confidence upon the ground of its | 
immediate convertibility into specie. 

The question then for us to decide is, whether 
the Government shall share with the banks—and 
keep them in check—this circulation, or purchase 
their irredeemable bills at ruinous rates. With- 
out some check upon the banks, if they remain 
in a state of suspension, which they will do to 
sustain themselves through this war, we are like 
the mariner in a storm, without pilot or rudder. 

If this measure should fail to receive the sup- 
port of Congress because of the timidity of some, | 
and a misapprehension, as I believe, of itseffects | 
with others, then I am ready to give my support 
to any project that we can unite upon, even 
though it should scarcely approximate the meas- 
ure of our desires, if it but furnish even some de- 
cree of relief. 

The first and greatest objection to this measure | 
is, With its enemies, that it is unconstitutional. 
Upon this point L shall say but litte, for I am re- 
minded by a legal friend that it does not become 
me to discuss constitutional questions; and while 
1 freely admit that the opinions of merchants and 
bankers are of little value upon purely legal top- || 
ics, I think they are perhaps not less valuable 
upon those subjects than are the views of mere 
lawyers upon commerce and finance. 

Alexander Hamilton, the eminent lawyer, has 
been eulogized upon this floor—and justly so—as 
among the greatest of financiers. His reports have || 
been quoted from to show that this measure never 
would have met with hisapproval. Ithink onthe 
contrary that he, above all the statesmen of his 
time, would have supported this bill were he to- 
day living and a member of this Government. It | 
was Mr. Hamilton’s rare good fortune to enjoy 
the friendship and confidential intimacy of leading 
merchants and financiers of New York and Phil- 





adelphia, and with no one to a greater degree than || 


Robert Morris; and but for that patriot those re- | 
ports which have immortalized his name in finan- 
cial history would have been much lessremarkable 
productions than the judgment of the world has 
pronounced them. It was mainly through the in- 
fluence, management, and skill of Robert Morris 
that we were able to keep our armies together dur- 
ing the last years of our Revolutionary struggle. 
In 1780 the credit both of Congress and the States 
had become so reduced that the paper money which 
had been issued and their bills of credit became 
almost worthless, because there was no power in 
the Government to control and regulate the cur- 
rency;and he who reads history carefully will dis- 
cover in that fact, more than any other, the cause of 
the formation of the Federal Constitution. The 
Army at that time was reduced toa mere skeleton 
for the want of means to feed, clothe, and equip it; 
but the experience and genius of the Philade!phia 
merchant found a partial remedy in the establish - 
ment of the Bank of North America. That insti- 
tution was established in 1781 mainly through the 
influence of Robert Morris, not, however, without 
severe opposition. It was said by some, and re- 
asserted by many, that they were creating a vast 
corporation and clothingit with monstrous power, 
which they had no right to do; that allowing it to 
issue a paper currency would flood the land with 
worthless rags. The patriot Morris replied: ** Our 
wants are urgent, our necessities great, and the de- 
mands of the Arm imperative; and unless some- 
thing is speedily done our ruin isinevitable. Try 
the experiment, and my word for it, you will be 
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| carried safely through.”’ Itdid so, and the result 


was that confidence Was in a great measure re- 
stored; public and private credit was greatly im- 
prove d; the Army was increased, and the war 
brought to a successful issue; and some think 


'| it not too much to say that ** the cause of Ameri- 
| can independence owed as much to the finaneial 


arrangements of Robert Morris as it did to the 
negotiations of Benjamin Franklin or the arms of 


| George Washington.”’ 


These constitutional objections are always 


raised by those who are opposed to measures upon | 
other grounds. From the organization of the Gov- | 


ernment down to the present time, legal gentle- 
men of great eminence, judicial tribunals of sur- 
passing purity, illustrious statesmen of world-wide 
renown, find no difficulty in their opposition to 
public measures, in discovering them to be of 
doubtful constitutionality, if they are not in spe- 
cific terms granted in the Constitution; and on 
the contrary, if not expressly prohibited in that in- 
strument, if they desire their enactment, they fail 
with equal facility to discover any constitutional 
impediment. In illustration of the view here pre- 
sented, permit me to relate an anecdote of an old 
and distinguished lawyer of my own county. 
Shrewd and sagacious, he was reputed to possess 
one of the best legal minds Mm our State. He was 
the intimate friend and associate of Story. 
day a friend and neighbor expressed to him fears 


that our State of Massachusetts would lose a case | 


then pending in the Supreme Court of the United 


| States, in which the question of State rights was 
Quiet your fears, said the old gentle- | 
| man, the court will decide for our State. Why so, 


involved. 


said the neighbor. Oh! said Mr. Merrill—for that 
was his name—State rights, State rights—five 


| slaveholders on the bench, itis all right. It won’t | 
| dofor them to decide otherwise. What! exclaimed 


our friend, with mingled feelings of surprise and 
indignation, to think that one of somuch legal emi- 
nence should thus disparage the Supreme bench, 
which he had always looked upon with so much 
reverence as the personification and embodiment 
of all that was pure and excellent—W hat! would 
you intimate that those judges would be governed 
by such considerations in theirdecisions? Oh, said 
he in reply, there is a good deal of human nature 


| in this world; I have seen and known a ereat 


many judges, and they are very much like other 


| folks; this willall be right. The case was decided 


as he predicted. 


It is pretty hard sometimes to get even the 
|, best of courts to enforce plain constitutional pro- 


visions when the public judgment isagainstthem, 


| so long as decisious can possibly be de layed and 


litigants thwarted. Some years 
ago the city council in the place of my residence 
passed an appropriation to defray the expenses 
in part of a 4th of July celebration. One of our 
citizens, who was opposed in party politics to the 
city government, took umbrage at the action of the 
council, and denied their right to make such an 
appropriation, and expressed a determination to 
obtain an injunction to restrain the Mayor from 
drawing the money. He accordingly got up a 
petition for an injunction, and had it signed by a 
large number of his party friends, and took it to 
that eminent jurist, the late Chief Justice Shaw, 
than whom a wiser and purer judge never lived. 
This was some ten days before the 4th; and the 
old chief looked at his petition, and told him that 
such appropriations had been usual and customary 
from the days of the Revolution in American 
cities, and whether legal or not, he thought him 
engaged in small business; and while he thought 
better, perhaps, of his law than he did of his patri- 
otism, if he insisted upon it, his rights must be 
protected, and he therefore would give him a hear- 


the purposes of 


| ing when the court sat in November, and ordered 
| one accordingiy. 


This was like awarding dam- 
ages to be paid ninety-nine years after date to an 
old gentleman upwards of seventy. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Penpieton] 
quoted the other day from the debates in the con- 


| vention, to show that the framers of the Constitu- 


tion never intended that Congress should have the 
power either to emit bills of credit, or allow them 
to be made a legal tender. Why then did not the 
convention prohibit the exercise of that power? 
tw : 
When we see the deep feeling which existed at 
that time against paper currency, with sharp de- 
bates upon the question, with the insertion of the 
prohibition upon the States to emit bills of credit, 
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and the determination of many to extend that 
prohibition to the General Government—in view 
of the recollection, fresh in the minds of all, that 
the exercise of that power by many of the States 
had saved some from great embarrassment and 
distress, and carried all successfully through the 
perils of the Revolution, hard though it might have 
been, but impossible without it; and in view also 
that Mr. Hamilton and his followers held, that 
whatever power was forbidden to the States, and 
not prohibited to the General Government, might 
properly be exercised by Congress wheneve r of 
paramount necessity for the preservation, or pros- 
perity even, of the Government—is not the in- 
ference just, that a majority of the convention 
thought that the emergency might arise when the 


| salvation of the Government would greatly de- 


pend upon its ability to exercise this power, and 
consequently while they did not like to expressly 
grant it, they forbore from these considerations 
to prohibit it? It certainly appears so to me. 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, although such 
frreat sticklers for strict construction—and for this 
| honor their memory—never hesitated, when the 
necessities of the Government were overwhelm- 
ing, to depart, in some instances, from their favor- 
ite views,and adopt, practically, those of the Ham- 
ilton school—in Mr. Jefferson’s term, in the acqui- 
sition of the Territory of Louisiana, and by Mr. 
Madison, while he was President, in the establish- 
ment of the United States Bank; both measures 
acknowledged by them to be of doubtful consti- 
tutionality, although not positively prohibited. 
So, Mr. Chairman, in view of these differences 
from the organization of the Government to the 


|, present hour, | think it the part of wisdom and 


patriotism, in all questions of doubtful constitu- 
tionality, to give the benefit of the doubt to the 
cause of the country, and that of justice and right. 
But this question of its constitutionality is 
hardly worthy of consideration in the face of the 
overshadowing necessities of the Government, for 
| the reason that at most it can only be claimed as 
doubtful; for, to say the least, we have the author- 
ity of legal eminence as much in favor as against 
its and « very intelligent man knows, and will ad- 
mit, outside of the legal profession, that legal enact- 
ments, and constitutional provisions themselves, 
| have always in this country, whenever occasion 
required, with courts as well as statesmen, proved 
as pack-threads upon the arms of an unshorn 
Samson before the resistless will of the people. 
No, sir; nota man will oppose this bill, or vote 
againstit, upon any constitutional grounds, unless 
he is opposed to it for other and satisfactory rea- 
sons. ‘This question of making paper money 
| legal tender has never before been seriously en- 
tertained or discussed in this country since the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, because the 
emergency has never before arisen to make it ne- 
cessary. Alexander Hamilton and Daniel Web- 
| ster, itis said, have pronounced it unconstitutional 
| to make paper money a legal tender. Any one 
who will read the opinions of Mr. Hamilton care- 
fully, as expressed in the famous bank report of 
1790, and still more fully and clearly, upon con- 
stitutional points, in answer to the request of 
Washington for the opinions of his Cabinet in 
writing upon the constitutionality of establishing 
a Bank of the United States, will perceive that in 
Hamilton’s advocacy of the necessity and useful- 
ness of that institution, it legitimately and inevi- 
tably follows from this reasoning that Congress 
does possess this power to make paper money a 
legal tender, and that it possesses sovereign au- 
| thority over the currency. Whoever will read his 
opinions as therein expressed, and fail to discover 
any doubt of Hamilton’s belief that this measure 
would be strictly constitutional, I should say his 
opinion is of little value. IL would gladly quote 
from those reports at length; but as these senti- 
ments permeate almost every sentence, and [am 
limited for time, I will only commend their perusal 
Let us be content, therefore, upon the con- 
stitutional question, in this great emergency to 
rest upon the authority of Hamilton, who was 
one of its framers, and its ablest exponent and 
advocate—one who had the confidence of Wash- 
ington, and whose financial measures received the 
full approbation of the almost unerring judgment 
of that illustrious man. 
The gentleman from Ohio referred to the opin- 
ions of Mr. Webster, and quoted from his speeches 
to show that that eminent statesman had declared 


1} 
to ail. 
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that Congress had no power to make papermoney 
a legal tender. It is true Mr. Webster did re- 
mark, incidentally, that Congress had no power 
to paper money a legal tender; but it is 
hardly to be supposed that this was a settl 
yvictl 


m ike 
dcon- 
on upon mature reflection and thorough in- 
vestigation, as he was known and relied upon by 
the whole banking interest of the countr y as the 
ablest champion of bank expansions and a paper 
currency. In the very speech which the 
gentleman quoted, upon the circular, ne 
was speaking inthe interest of the banks unst 
the attempt of General Jackson, by means of that 
measure, to check somewhat the 
lation and the expansion of 
mi irked that period, 
isiness intere 
shal 
In the other speeches from which he quoted to 
how Mr. Wi bster’s fi ar of the over issues of a 
. he was advocating the recharter 
of the United States Bank, and was trying to show 
the necessity of 
tion with the Governm: 
1 


ana 


from 
specie 
, ag 
spirit of specu- 
paper issues which 
and which finally engulfed the 
ts of the whole country in Over- 


Iming disaster, 


, } 
ane 
pap I 


r currency 
having an institt 
ntofe 
influence and power; and in 
ssary, for the purposes 
of his argument, to question the safety and mag- 
nify the evils of local banks and the dangers of a 
depreciated currency, in the absence of a great 
regulator, such as the United States Bank, he be- 
lieved, would be. At the very time he made the 

st two speeches from which the g ntleman quoted 
he was advocating the increase of the banking cap- 
ital of his own State of Massachusetts, notwith- 
standing had more than doubled in the pre- 
ceding ten years her banking capital, under his 
sanction and with his approval, and at that mo- 
ment he was advocating the establishment of a 
mammoth bank in Massachusetts with a cz apital 
of $10,000,000, and power to increase its pay r 
circulation indefinitely, when the circulation and 
deposits which constituted the immediate liabili- 


tion in connece 


ommanding strength 
shadowing 


on it wi 


ove! 


that connect is nect 


a} 
Hie 


ties of the » banks of Massachusetts amounted to 
more than ten dollars for every one of specie they 
had on hand; when the whole specie in the coun- 


try but three years before was estimated by Al- 
bert Gallatin to be but little more than double the 

mountof « immediate liabilities of the ao 
Massachust ttsatthe period to which Lallude, 1 Not- 
withstanding the isolated declarations of the Ni Ww 
England statesman, whose wisdom in financial 
matters the gentleman calls upon us to emulate, 
it is the opinion of some who knew him well, and 
the character of his thought and mind upon finan- 
cial qui stions—some centleme n, too, of ere atem- 
inence, who are opposed to this bill, have admit- 
ted to me, if there is anything to be deduced from 
analogy, that Mr. Webster, of all men, if living, 
would favor this bill. 

But the gentleman from Ohio must have read 
the whole of the speeches from which he quoted, 
and known the circumstances under which they 
were delivered; and if so, I am sorry that he 
should treat this question, so momentous for weal 
or for woe in its consequences to the American 


people, as he would stake a five-dollar casein a jus- | 


scourt. But times chang 
with them. ‘The experience of 1837 and the sub- 
sequent years modified materi: rally Mr. Webster’s 
views, as Well as those of the great party to which 
he was attached. Inthe remarks which I had the 
honor to submit to the House the other day, I 
stated briefly something of the history of the cur- 
rency in England, and showed that under a me- 
tallic currency greater revulsions, attended with 
more disastrous consequences, resulted from its 
derangement than had ever been witnessed with 
a mixed currency, composed of paper and coin. 
| now propose, if the House will bear with me, 
to say something of the history of the currency in 
this cou ntry,and the effects of ke gis slation upon it. 

I ss aid then, an vd J repeat now, that the prosper- 
ity of every | ’ le dep ne la in a great measure, 
up on thi efinds ni 1 of its legislation for the regula- 
tion of the curren oy. My observation and expe- 
rience have taught me that our permanent interest 


tice i e, and men change 
t 


under ordin: ury circumst ances, in view of the sys- 


tem of mixed currencies in other countries, with 
an eye to the most rapid development of all our 
material resources, is to be found in a curr ney 
composed of gold and silver for all 
tions of ten dollars and under, with paper issucs 
for all large operations, immediately convertible 
into speci While we can never be entirely free 


small transac- | 


| chartered in 1816, Mr. 
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from Sectanslons he the currency 
degree, so long as the credit system exists, we 
may neverthe le 8S, With sucha basis for our circu- 
lating medium, obviate, to agreat extent, the evils 


and calamities which are sure to follow exces- 
sive expansions and unnecessary contrac tions of 
the currency. 

In the colony of Massachusetts—the Govern- 


ment having become involved in pecunit ary diffi- 
culty—bills of credit were issued in 1690 to the 
amount of £50,000, in sums varying from five 
shillings to five pounds each. They were made a 
legal tender. As long as the colony was willing 
Lo tax the people to provide for the payment of the 
interest and partial redemption—w hich continued 
several years—the scheme worked well, and was 
very popular, affording great convenience and re- 
lief both to the Government and the people. After 
the lapse of some twelve or fourteen years, ex- 
penses increased, and taxation became burden- 
some; and instead of taxing, the issues increased, 
until the nominal amount in 1748 was over two 
millions of pounds sterling. The real amount re- 
ceived by the Government upon the issues was 
about four hundred thousand pounds sterling— 
such had been the terrible depreciation, commen- 
cing to depreciate eae wih n they ceased to tax. 
With the assistance of Parliament and excessive 
taxation of themselves, they raised over two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds sterling, and re- 
deemed the whole circulation at less than half 
which the Government had actually received in 
value for the It was the best they could 
do, so all were forced to be satisfied. From 1750, 
down to the Revolution, Massachusetts had 
specie currency, as did most of the colonies. 
The revolutionary war was carried on, as all 
very well know, chiefly with a depreciated paper 


issuc 8. 


currency until 1781,w hen it became almost worth- | 


less 


of payn ent, and could not be otherwise than worth- 


less. In 1781 the Bank of North America was 
established under the auspices and through the in- 
fluence,as I have before said, of the patriot Morris. 
It received its charter from the old Confederated 


Congress, and was the first bank established in 
America. Congress, under a pressing necessity, 

gave itextraordin: ao. sand privileges, whic h 
nothing would just ify but the great exigencies of 
the moment. It is difficult to see how the war 
could have been successfully prosecuted but for 
the establishm«e that institution. The next 
bank established, I believe, was the old Massa- 
chusetts Bank in Boston, which was chartered in 


nt of 


1784. No other bank was established in Massa- 
chusetts until 1792, when the Union Bank was 
chartered, and from that time till the present they 
have continued to lebte and increase, occa- 
sionally expanding their paper currency to most 
unwarri intal : proj ortions, to be followed by un- 
avoidable contractions, occasioning wide-spread 


disaster, desolation, and ruin. 

The first Bank of the United States was estab- 
lished in 1791, and its charter expired in 1811. 
During this period there were occasional revul- 
sions, as the mother bank, as it was called, influ- 
enced, if not controlled, the operations of the 
others, expanding or contracting the currency at 
will. Congress refused to recharter the bank in 
1811, when its charter expired. Local banks now 
began to multiply throughout the States, and to 
issue great quantities of paper currency, when the 
war of 1812 created almost universal bankruptcy 
both of individuals and banks. All the banks in 
the country, outside of New England, suspended 
specie payments, and continued in a state of sus- 
pension until the close of the war. The Gov- 
ernment was ingreat distress for means to carry 
on the war with England. Itssecurities sold for 


| eighty cents on the dollar, payable in irredeemable 


bank pa 


pe r cent. 


per, which had depreciated about twenty 
Capitalists who purchased the securities 
of the Government at such ruinously low prices 
realized immense fortunes out of its necessities 
and millions upon millions were thus w rung from 
the hard earnings of a patriotic people; 
shall have a similar state of things again if the 
short-sighted policy of the opposition prevails. 


It was base d upon nothing, with no power | 
| ’ 


and we | 


After the war was closed a national bank was | 


Madison and the Demo- 
cratic party getting over their constitutional scru- 
ples, under the pre of the necessities of the 
Government. In 1817 the bank began to issue, 
and all the State banks increased their circulation, || 


, of greater or less || 


anti the country was s flooded with paper circ 
tion. A great state of apparent prosperity fol- 
lowed; high prices » excessive spec ulation, and 
cheap credits. As was inevitable, in 1818 and 
1819 the crisis came, followed by the ruin of half 
the merchants in the country, creating a pe riod 
of pecuniary distress unparalleled in the nation’s 
history. Ina few months a recovery from the 
wreck commenced, and those banks that survived 
the shock, together with the United States Bank, 
once more began to expand, with the same results 
as before, until 1822, when the banks were again 
compelle d to contract their issues, and the bright 

visions of the merchants and the manufacturers 
were destined to culminate in the bitterness of de- 
spair. This time the western banks all failed, and 
their paper became nearly worthless, and the Uni- 
ted States Bank barely escaped the general ruin, 

Mr. Cheves, its excellent president, afterwards 
said if there had not been a change the bank could 
not have gone another month. ‘In my own city, 
which was then but an inconsiderable town, I 
have understood all but six or eight of its business 
men failed, and the grass grew in some of the prin- 
cipal streets of Boston, so great was the stagna- 
tion of trade. Again trade revived, and another 
undue expansion “of the banks, followed by the 


ula- 


| inevygable contraction, which, in 1825, caused an- 
| other revulsion hardly less disastrous to the busi- 


ness interests of the country than that which pre- 
ceded it. 

In 1825 credit and business were prostrated 
everywhere. The trouble was greater in England 
than here. It shook British interests to their 
foundation. The circulation of the Bank of Eng- 
land and the country banks of Great Britain was 
increased, from the 10th of October, 1823, to the 
10th of October , 1825, £7,500,000, about twenty- 
five per cent. Spe culation was rife all over Eng- 
land; Government securities rose toa high point. 
But confidence began to be impaired; money be- 
came scarce; the banks had, of course, to contract; 
merchants faile d; a few banks stopped, and then 
came a general panic; the Bank of England was 


| run upon; cre dit was entirely destroye d; and such 


| a scene of alarm was never before or since wit- 
| nessed on London ’Change. 


The rate of interest 
was as high for a short time as sixty per cent. 
Thus closed the year 1825, forever me morable in 
the history of the monetary world. 

From 1825 to 1837 in this countr y the business 
interests of the country were very stable, with oc 
casional slight revulsions in 1829, 1832, and 1834; 
butattende d with no very serious results either to 
the mercantile interests or banking institutions. 
The banks all over the country began to multiply 
and expand from 1830, when the bank capital of the 


| country, including the Bank of the United States 


with its $35,000,000, was $145,000,000; the circu- 
lation was $61,000,000; the loans and discounts 


| about $190,000,000. The specie was estimated 


about $33,000,000. In 1837, a period of seven 
years, ‘the bank capital was increased to over 
$400 000,000; the loans and discounts to near 
$600,000,000; and the circulation to $200,000,000, 
withan individuadand State indebtedness increased 
abroad in that seven years more than fifteen-fold. 
This state of things of course stimulated specula- 


| tion of every description, in eastern lands, morus 
| mullicaulus, bogusstocks, negro slaves, pr hepa 





shine property of every desc ription, All thec 
mercial, financial, and manufacturing interests 0 
the w hole country seemed to be infatuated, 

the ignorant and the wise equally unable to see 
the storm that was brewing. It was during this 
period that Mr. Webster was the champion in the 
interest of the banks, and advocated the expat- 
sion of the currency, when it seems strange, !) 
the light of the present, that any man shoul | b 
so blind as not to see the appalling distress which 
was sure to follow such disastrous action. 


3ut the crash now came; and in May, il 


| monetary revulsion swept over the land | 


tornado, crushing at a single blow every ban k in 
the country; and ‘the blight of ruined fortunes a! 
blasted hopes of hundre: ds of thousands was sic 
ening to contemplate. A partial recovery m: urke - 


the advent of 1839, with another bank expansion, 
to be followed by a monetary crash in 1842 suill 
more disastrous, if possible, than that of ad 
From that time to the hour that rebellion rais 
its bloody hatrd, the American people enjoyed an 
almost uninterrupted period of mercantile and 
| financial prosperity 
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All this, as I endeavored to show the other day, 
but proves that it has been with us as with other 
nations—an unwise, unnecessary inflation of the 
currency beyond the legitimate wants of trade, 
always ending in disaster and distress. — ; 

Let us ponder well the experiences of the past 
that we may better understand the wants of the 

resent and the need of the future. To my own 
judgment it is perfectly clear that the Government 
must take the regulation of the currency into its 
own keeping. I see no alternative to preserve the 
credit of the Government and provide ways and 
means to carry on the war but to pass this bill, 
unless you submit to ruinous sacrifices, as in 1812, 
taking from the pockets of the people to fill those 
of the capitalist and speculator. Shall we be justi- 
fied, when the Government possesses this nughty 
power to help itself, in refusing 1s exercise, and 
le aving itto the prey of those w L 
no bounds? I think 1 have shown from the his- 
tory of the currency of this country that we could 
hardly adopt any system that would be more un- 
stable than that which we have had during the 
largest part of the nation’s history. 

But if the Government supplies the currency, 
say the enemies of this bill, you will have the same 
state of things that was before occasioned by in- 
flation of the bank currency. Like causes pro- 
duce like effects. Undoubtedly you will, in such 
degsee, however, as would not be harmful. We 
are now situated, so far as our business interests 
are concerned, just as we have been always in 
periods of great revulsion—as we were in 1837, 
when our credit was prostrated, our currency de- 


whelming indebtedness that could not be imme- 
diately liquidated. Then, as now, our people 
were suffering, notwithstanding we had overflow- 
ing granaries and ample resources, with all the 
clements of real wealth in affluent supply; for the 
wealth of every people consists, notin its gold and 
silver, but in its productions and capacity to pro- 


duce. All the avenues of productive industry were | 


closed, with a stagnant trade paralyzing for the 
moment the mighty energies of this great people. 
Now, what was necessary to be done to revive 
tradeand make available the resources of the coun- 
try? It was to restore confidence and supply a 
currency sufficient to meet the wants of trade. The 
remedy was at hand, but unfortunately it was al- 
waysabused. With nocheck upon bank issuesand 
no control over the currency by the Government, 
a returning prosperity was always followed by 


undue expansion and excessive inflation, which | 


robbed the poor and ruined the unsuspecting. 
This is what we need to guard against, and 


the most important step towards such a consum- | 


mation, in my judgment, is to adopt substantially 
this bill, with adequate although burdensome tax- 
ation, which we must make up our minds to; 
without it you will have all the evils upon you, 
and more, too, than have been predicted; and | 
would no more vote for this bill without accom- 
panying taxation than I would vote to sink the 
nation. Pass this measure, and provide for the 
redemption of all the paper issues of the country 
by basing them upon Government stocks, thereby 
securing a safe and uniform currency, and you 
have as much protection against these oft-recur- 
ring evils as by any system it is possible to devise 
in the present condition of the country. Itis said 
the experience of all history is against it. Not 
so; but always to the contrary, without an ex- 
ception, when accompanied by proper taxation. 
In our own country,as I have shown in the early 
history of Massachusetts, and in several other 
colonies before the Revolution, Government pa- 
per was made a Jegal tender with most beneficent 
results, so longas it was supported by suitable 
taxation. 


But, some say you will flood the country with an |! 


irredeemable paper currency. Notatall. There 


can be no more issues than the real necessities of | 


the Government require, and the legitimate wants 
of trade demand. ‘The Government cannot make 
issues like the banks for profit, and furnish means 
to speculators. Its issues must necessarily be 


limited to its absolute wants, and all admit that 
these must be supplied at any cost and every 
hazard. It is idle to talk about its worthlessness | 
or serious depreciation, because it is not immedi- 
ately convertible into gold and silver. No consid- 
erable portion of the currency of the country is 
now orever has been immediately convertible into 





hose voracity knows 
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of the people in the ability for its ultimate redemp- 
tion from the proceeds of the property which it 


represents. Take away this confidence, and the 


| paper currency of the country becomes as worth- 


less for any useful purpose in the present as so 
many rags. As long as Government issues are 
limited to a bare supply of its imperative necessi- 
ties, no matter how abundant they are, they must 
have our confidence; for confidence, the world over, 
depends upon the ability and power of ultimate re- 
demption, and it matters but little how distant the 
day. The people know you have the power, and 
if they see you but willing to tax, there cannot be 
the slightest difficulty. To say such securities 


|} are not good because they are not immediately 


convertible into specie, is as absurd as to say that 
the note of an individual is not good who owes 
ten thousand dollars of immediate liabilities, and 
hasa million of dollars’ worth of property to meet 
them with, which is not immediately available. 
A short time since a friend of mine, witha large 


| estate, found himself suddenly and unexpectedly 


| ored before. 








} ple. 


| the few upon the ruin of the many. 


called upon to meet some engagements in the shape 
of indorsements which he was required to pay. 
He called upon me for advice; and said he, I have 
got a large estate, but no money. What should 
he do? His name upona note was never dishon- 
1 said to him, take up the small 
claims with your notes on demand, which you can 
soon pay from your income, and the larger ones 


renew until such time as you can make available | 


| your large resources. There will be no difficulty 


|| in arranging it, as long as these parties know your 
ranged, and confidence destroyed—with an over- || 


ability for ultimate payment. But, said he, sup- 
do? He could not possibly meet the notes at 
maturity. They will not refuse, said I, because 
it is not for their interest to do so; and if they do, 
you have the power to compel them to wait, and 
you must exercise it. If you have done the best 
you can, you have performed yourduty. Now, 
the Government is precisely in that man’s situa- 
tion, and its course is equally clear. 

It is further said, you have no moral right to 
make these paper issues a legal tender if you have 
a constitutional right; because you practically de- 
stroy the measure of value, and make a man take 
$900 for $1,000. The practical effect of altering 
the currency at any time in any form, either by 
alloying the coinage, or expanding or contracting 
paper issues, must necessarily have that effect. 
Yet who ever heard that objection raised before? 
Mr. Webster once said that many people suppose 
that they can determine their duty upon all ques- 
tions of right and wrong by an absolute stand- 
ard of abstract principle, just as easily as you 
could soive a problem in Euclid. But, said he, 
this cannot be done. 
you must look to consequences, not upon a few, 
but upon all. 

The tenure of all property is held by the con- 
sent and regulation of the Government, and it is 
the imperative duty of all Governments so to ad- 
J 
to all the governed. 


In order to determine duty | 


ust it as to produce the greatest amount of good | 
Shall the Government be | 


deterred from the exercise of its high powers be- | 


cause it will necessarily equalize more the division 
of property, when its very destruction is threat- 


ened; which to avert, it is absolutely necessary | 
It seems to me such an objec- 
| tion is trifling with the great interests of the peo- | 
To dispose of the bonds of the Government | 


should be done? 


ro 
> S&S 


at anything greedy avarice may dictate—and the 
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ises, not worth the paper upon which they were 
written. Why,lask, are Government securities 
worth in the market to-day but ninety cents on 
the dollar in exchange for irredeemable bank pa- 
per? Is it because they have confidence in bank 
paper, or because it will command specie? Not 
at all; but because the bank paper will liquidate 
the obligations of debtors. 

It is for you to determine whether Government 
obligations shall be as good as irredeemable bank 
notes; and whether you will allow these irredeem- 


| able issues to be preferred and take precedence of 


a nationa! currency issued by a Government that 
never repudiated a dollar of its indebtedness; and 
a nation whose fabulous growth, immense inter- 
ests,end exhaustless resources have excited the 
wonder and admiration of an astonished world. 1 


| confess that when I reflect upon our condition, 


and the misery and suffering which such a policy 
inflicts upon the business interests of the country, 
I can have no toleration for such suicidal action. 

Congress has the power*o inaugurate to-day a 
system of financial policy, both for Government 
and people, which will establish our prosperity 
upon a firm foundation, and give strength and sta- 
bility to all our institutions; and I conjure you, 
by all the memories of the past and every hope 


| in the future, not to disappoint in this moment of 


peril the just expectations of the American people. 
Mr. WRIGHT obtained the floor. 
Mr.SPAULDING. I move that the committee 
rise, with a view of closing this debate. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. 1 hope this motion will be 


| agreed to, and that this bill will be pressed to a 
| vote to-day. 


| pose they refuse to accommodate, what should he || 


Mr. SPAULDING. I desire to say, in con- 
nection with this motion, that I have, within the 
last two or three hours, received a note from the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury, informing me thatit is 
absolutely necessary that we should press this 
measure to a vote without further delay. ‘There- 
fore | move that the committee rise, with a view 
of closing debate. 

Mr. HORTON. I wish to say that the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means do not make this mo- 
tion, and I hope it will be voted down. [‘* Good !”’ 
** Good !”’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state 
that this motion ts not debatable. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I move to lay the motion 
upon the table. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
order in committee. 

The question being upon the motion that the 
committee rise, 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Briair, of 
Missouri, and Tuomas, of Massachusetts, were 
appointed. 

‘The committee divided; and the tellers reported 


That motion is not in 


| —yeas 52, nays 62. 


alternative really amounts to this—rather than | 


resort to this measure, is sucking the very life- 
blood of the nation to fertilize the already prolific 
soil of the capitalists; in other words, benefiting 
I have as 
little sympathy with those who raise this objec- 
tion in holy horror as I have with him who is 
shocked beyond measure at his neighbor’s taking 
extra interest for his magney, however trifling, 
when its scarcity will command it, but who can 
see no wrong in charging double price for wood 
and coal to the freezing widow and orphan chil- 
dren because their necessities require it and the 
scarcity of the article will permit it. 
| If you do not adopt this measure you will see 
the country flooded with an irredeemable bank 
| currency, a great deal of which will be found, as 
| after the war of 1812, utterly worthless. At that 
| time Government securities were exchanged at 
| eighty cents on the dollar for worthless bank prom- 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. SPAULDING. With the permission of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I wish to make 
one word of explanation in reference to the mo- 
tion I made. The object of the motion was sim- 
ply that we should limit this debate, with a view 
that we might take a vote upon the bill to-morrow, 
say at one o’clock. I expected to go immediately 
back into committee to allow the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to make his speech, and then to al- 
low Mr. Horrow to speak, and then Mr. Ste- 
vENS, in close of the debate. After that the vote 
ceuld be taken. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. Then you 
arrange the manner in which speeches shall be 
made on this floor. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I would like to know whether 
the gentleman from New York has any right to 
farm out the floor? 

Mr. SPAULDING. I make this explanation 
with a view to show the House that | have no 
disposition to cut off any member of the com- 
mittee, or to force a vote unduly. The motion 
was made under the necessity which, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury assures us, exists for passing 
this bill. Ldid not make it with a view to cuteff 
those who are entitled to speak, by courtesy or 
otherwise. I think this explanation will satisfy 
the House that there was no effort upon my part 
to force a vote improperly. I did not expect to 
have a vote until to-morrow at one or two o clock. 
After the debate is closed, we proceed to voting 

| upon amendments which are pending and which 
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may be ye offered, and then Rebnientss speeches w will 
be in order, as upon other bills. Those speeches 
can be continued until amendments are exhausted. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Itis not my desien to inflict 
an hour’s speech upon the House, and I have 
already a into an arrangement with my 
friend from Ohio, [Mr. Horron,] by which I 
agreed to divide my hour with him. I suppose 
the House will have no objection to confirming 
that agreement. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of [linois. 
right to object when the proper time arrives. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman,!I havenever 
been more embarrassed in my life as to how I 
should cast my vote than lam in regard to the vote 
I am about to cast upon this bill; for as I five, I 
have no object or desire to embarrass the Govern- 
mentin regard to any of its measures, or the meas- 
any of the committees of this House, 
which have in view the putting down the rebellion 
now upon ourhands, Tam willing todo anything 


I willreserve my 


ures of 


I constitutionally can? to bring about that result 
which, of all others, is most desirable; but at the 
same time, Mr. Chairman, I have the obligations 
of aconstitutional oath resting upon me, ldo not 
desire, and itis not my intention, unless we arrive 
at a period when there are more difficulties sur- 


rounding us than there 
lirations of that oath. 


are now, to violate the ob- 
If itis to be done, it must 
in acase of more extremity than we have 
now upon us. 

I voted, approve the act of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to suspend the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus. 


be don 


sir, to 


Mr. HUTCHINS. [rise toa question oforder. 
It is, that this is a special order before the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman has intelli- 


gence enough, he will sce that Iam in order. If 


he has not—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman h 
tated his point of order. He will state it. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. My point of order is that 
the Treasury note bill is a special order, and 
therefore that the discussion must be con fined to 
the subject-matter. It seems to me that the re- 
marks of the gentleman are not relevant to this 


as not 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ceive that the 
Pennsyl ve 


The C} 
remarks of the 
inla are irre 
tleman will proceed. 
Mr. WRIGHT. A second 
he may have come to judgment, not thrown 
» Mr, Chairman, from our platform. If there 
ig anything on earth I dislike, it is to be inter- 
pted by a gentleman who fancies that he can 
look further into a millstone than I can myself. 
] was roing on that I voted, during the 


ir does not per- 
gentigman from 
The gen- 


‘ } } 
icvant to tue bill. 


Daniel, although 
has 


rupt 


to state 


extra session of Congress, to affirm the act of the 
President of the United States in the suspension 
of the writ of habeas corpus. I voted also to ap- 


prove his act by which he declared ec 
seaports ina state of blockad 
upprove his act declaring the establishment of mil- 
itary law. I did it for the sole reason that I re- 
rarded, at that time, that the exigenc y had arisen 
which justified us and the President of the United 
States himself in violating a constitutional provis- 
ion. It was a vote in extremis. I voted the other 
dlay also to give the President of the United States 
the control ofall the railroads in the country for the 
transmission df troops. Nay, I went further than 
that, and voted for aclause in that bill which gave 
to the President the privilege of bringing into the 
public service the officers and e mployés o fall the 
railroads of ~ country. I did that because it was 
an extreme And now we are called uy pon, 
a oe ‘ a terms of this bill, to vote to de- 
clare it to be constitutional and legal to make paper 
it se If mone y. 

Now, sir, I do not feel justified in going so far 
as to cast my vote for any such measure. I am 
well aware that the troubles which are upon us 
are of the most serious kind of any difficulties 
which can befall a nation. I am willing to con- 
cede that even the question of our national exist- 
ence Js at stake, and perhaps there has not been 
a more gloomy period since Congress assembled 
than we have upon us at this very time. 
snecessary 


rtain of our 
l also voted to 


It becomes rthatC ongress should raise 
money,and what is humiliating to me is that the 
edit of the nation is not able to make loans of 
meney of foreign countries. Itcannotbedone. We 
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cannot look to the English Government tee teas: 
We cannot look to the French Government for 
loans. I do not think there is any Government in 
Europe that we can expect to inake an advance 
to us, in the shape even of making us the loan 
necessary to carry on the war. It brings us back 


to the position that the American C ongress must | 


stand upon its own basis. We must rely upon 
our own elements of power and strength. The 
giant is writhing, and they are atte mpting to put 
upon him the chains. The question of liberty 
itself is at stake. I believe we have yet those 
elements of power, of strength, and of greatness 
that will bear us above this terrible conflict which 
is extending from one end of this country to the 
other. 

I have an abiding faith in the honesty, the honor, 
and the integrity of the American people; and I 
believe they will not stand idly by, withhold their 
treasures, or only contribute them grudgingly, 
when they are to be used in saving the Govern- 
ment. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am one of 
those who do not wish, in this great emergency, 
to resort toa subterfuge. 
bring it into use. I will vote for taxation to the 
very uttermost limit. The people have means 
enough in their hands. 


his well-timed remarks, if we must resort to a 


thing of doubtful expediency, Jet that resort be | 
Let us notcom- | 
mence at the outstart by attempting to do, in the || 


made asthe lastactof the drama. 


first place, an unconstitutional act, and in the sec- 
ond plac eb Vy putting ourselves into positions whic ? 
will, in my opinion, bring upon the country ¢ 

worse ruin than the arms of rebels have alre ay 
brought upon it. If I were clear in my own mind 
that Congress had the right and power to make 


trans ictions of Government, even making its ap- 
plication retrospective as we ll as prospective, I 
should have no hesitation in casting my vote in 
favor of this bill. 
country with an issue which has no time for re- 
demption, that being at the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernment, 1 would clot! re the issue with all the 
power which the Government has to give it cur- 
rency. 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Penp.eron,] 


in his remarks the other day, entirely exhausted || 
He presented it in a way that has || 


this subject. 
not been met by gentlemen on the other side of 


the question; and I take it upon me to say that | 


his arrument cannot be met. The position that 
he took was one which, according to my view of 
this matter, was invincible. Now, sir, if Con- 
gress, in its attempt to put this currency upon the 
country must, in the first place, trample on the 
ee of the Constitution to effect that, and 
must besides run the risk of what view the Su- 
preme Court may take of the measure, I ask 
whether it is wise, prudent, and just to incur such 
risks and hazards. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, who last 
spoke, [Mr. Attey,] made a remark that Mr. 
Webster had changed his views with reference to 
the sentiments which he expressed in the Senate 
on the subject of constitutional currency. Pray, 
let me ask that gentleman when it was that Dan- 
iel Webster change d his views on so mcmentous 
and important a question as that? Can he refer 


me to the time and occ asion, or to whom thecom- | 


munication of such a change as that was m: - ? 
If he cannot, I cannot permit the statement which 
he has made to have currency and credit in this 

committee. IfI were to say th at Daniel Webster 
was one of the greatest constitutional lawyers in 
the land, I would be ouly re pe ating what eve ry 
rentlemen here mustknow. There is no dispute 
among us with regard to that. Mr. Webster, in 
a speech made in 1836, says: 

“This is a constitutional principle, perfectly plain, and 
of the very highest import&nce. ‘The States are expressly 
prohibited from making anything but gold and silver a tender 


in payments of debts; and although no such express prohi- | 
bition is applied to Congress, yet, as Congress has no power | 
granted to it, in this respect, but to coin money and to reg- | 
ulate the value of foreign coins, it clearly has no power to | 


substitute paper, or anything else, for coin, as a tender in 


payment of debts and in discharge of contracts.” 


That sentiment was uttered by Mr. Webster | 
after he had been twenty-two years in public life. | 
[ only refer to itasan authority which is not only | 
entitled to the respect and consideration of the 
committee, butas an authority which, in ordinary 


| fix the value of foreign coin. 


If we have money let us | 


As the gentleman from | 
Maryland [Mr. Crisrievp] said this morning in | 


If we are compelled to flood the | 


| cause there is no such written 


matters, ought to be binding on the doeiahnats of 
the committee. On another occasion Mr. Webster 
says: 


** Congress can alone coin money. Congress can alone 
No State can coin money. 
No State can fix the value of foreign coin. No State, nog 
even Congress itself, can make anything a tender but gold 
and silver in payment of debts.’? 


I am willing, Mr. Chairman, to be bound by an 


|| authority of this character. I feel it an obligation 


on me to look with great consideration, perhaps 
I might say—now that that disti neuished man hag 
been gathered to his fathers—with re verence, to the 
principles which he laid down, and to the con- 
clusions at which he arrived. 

But not only did the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
PENDLE Ton] re fer us to the authorit y of Mr. Web- 
ster, but he referred us also to the debates in con- 
vention at the time the Constitution was adopted; 
in which it appears that the power to issue bills 
of credit on the part of the Government was ex- 
cluded in express terms. How can I, under the 

oath which I have taken here to support the Con- 
stitution, vote to sustain the principle contained 
in this bill—namely: that C ongress has the power 
to emit not only bills of credit, but to make these 
bills of credit a legal tender in all transactions of 
the Government and among people everywhere 
in the country, giving it a re trospective as we llas 
a prospec tive effect? 

It is said—and there is where I think the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brneuam] fell the other 
day into a grievous mistake—that this is among 
the great powers of the Government. Why, sir, 
all the powers that thisGovernment has under the 
Constitution are the powers delegated to it by the 
several States which thus metin convention. There 


| is no such thing in construing the Constitution as 
paper money a legal tender with reference to all the || 


inference. There is nothing to be implied. The 


| States that met together in convention clothed 


Congress with all the powers, in express terms, 
that Congress can legitimately exercise under the 
Constitution. Who doubts that? Who can gain- 

say that proposition? The gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Brneuam] stated that in certain countries 
shells, leather, and other articles were made cur- 
rency; and I suggested to a gentleman sitting nea 

him at the time he made use of that langui ge, 
that asa matter of course Government w ould have 
a right to do this, if not restricted in its cere, 
] suppose that the King of Dahomey has all th 

sovereign powers necessary to make bits of le ath- 

er, or sea shells, not only a currency, but a legal 
tender between his subjects. But there isa might y 


\| difference between the sovereign power of a State, 
| where there are no restrictions or limits upon it, 


and that of the United States, which possess only 
powers delegated under a constitution. Not one 
iota of power does this Congress possess save 
what it derives under the Constitution. In plain 
terms have the States written their charter. It is 
in language not to be misunderstood. The powers 
of the General Government are expressed in the 
debates and votes of the men who gave it exist- 
ence; in the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and of the supreme courts of 
the several States; and in the views and votes of 
our predecessors in the Halls of Congress. It 
seems to me that it is vain on our part to attempt 
to override these conclusions and to set them at 
naught, in the delusive idea that we have a clearer 
view and a keener perception ofethe powers with 
which this Government is clothed than had these 
worthy men who have gone before us. 

This bill proposes, sir, to throw on the coun- 
try, according to the terms of the first section, 
8100, 000,000 “of Treasury notes, payable at no 
time, pi ayable now here—payable at the pleasure 
of the Government—and the astounding clause !s 
added, that these Treasury notes, payable at no 
place and at no time, shall be lawful money, and 
a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and 
yrivate, within the United States. Now, I submit 
it to this committee asa matter of law, asa correct 
conclusion from the Constitution itself, that you 
cannot, under the Constitution of these United 
States, make anything but gold and silver a legal 
tender: oncontracts. I come to this conclusion be- 
ower in the Con- 


stitution. I come to it because the members of the 


| convention which framed the Constitution had this 


very question before them, and decided it by a vote 


| of nine States on the one side to two on the other. 


Now, gentlemen who are in favor of passing this 
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bill must not pretend to say that its provisions 
accord with the principle, the spirit, or the letter 
of the Constitution. If they ask us to throw this 
issue upon the country as a measure of expedi- 
ency, disregarding the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, that is another question; but they must not 
pretend that they are doing a constitutional act in 
the emission of bills of credit, because I do not 
think that, under the terms of the Constitution, 
Congress has power even to emit bills of credit, 
much less to make these bills of credit a legal 
tender in regard to contracts between private par- 
ties, or between the Government and the parucs 
with whom it is dealing. 

Under the power of Congress to coin money, 
there is certainly no power to emit bills of credit. 
Under the terms of the Constitution giving to Con- 
gress the power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States, there is cer- 
tainly no power to emit bills of credit. And under 
the concluding clause of that section, giving to 
Congress power to pass all laws that shall be ne- 
cessary and proper for carrying into execution the 


foregoing powers, it cannot be contained, because | 


the Constitution gives to Congress the power to 
do only those things which had been enumerated 
in the foregoing sections. ; 
Now, I lay it down as a principle—and in that 
I am sustained by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the country; [ am also sustained by the 
votes of the framers of the Constitution itself; 1 
am sustained by the best legal learning that the 
country has, at any time, ever afforded, in the 
views of those distinguished gentlemen who have 
occupied seats in thisand in the codrdinate branch 


of Congress in times past—lI say, | lay down the || 


principle that we are to conform our action to the 
Constitution of the country as it is, and [ call upon 
gentlemen to show me how, when, where, in what 
particular, we have power, under the Consutution, 
to make anything, except gold and silver, a legal 
tender? [think, Mr. Chairman, it cannot be done. 
If it can be done, then courts, members of conven- 
tions, and the statesmen who have gone before us, 
have committed an egregious error, and we are 
coming now to perform the solemn act of con- 
demning their judgment and of setting all their 
precedents at defiance. 

There may be a time before this rebellion shall 
come to a final conclusion when stern necessity 
may drive us to the accomplishment of a great 
many acts from which we would recoil at the pres- 
ent moment with fear and trepidation; but that 
time I do not think exists at this day. 

The first section of the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means provides for the issue 
of $100,000,000 of Treasury notes. The next sec- 
tion provides for the issue of $500,000,000 of six 
per cent. bonds. This issue of Treasury notes, 
according to the terms of the bill, may be funded 
in these bonds. 

Now, sir, if you or I live to see an irredeema- 
ble currency of seven, eight, or nine hundred, or 
a thousand millions of dollars, if you please, set 
afloat upon the country, with no time fixed for 
their payment, no place designated—I say, I think, 
if we live to sce that day, we shall live to see that 
currency as much depreciated as was that currency 


adopted in the hour of necessity by the Continen- | 


tal Congress. “Why, even at that period of time 
they made their bills payable at a certain place, 
and payable in Spanish milled dollars. The pro- 
vision was contained upon the face of this issue 


of Continental money, that it was payable in spe- , 


cie, even in the stress in which our fathers were 
placed at that early period in our history. They 


did not venture, they did not presume to do what | 


we are now asked to do, although there was then 
ten thousand times more necessity for it than there 
is now, because there isa hundred times, yes, sir, 
a thousand times more property subject to taxa- 
tion on which revenue may be raised than they 
had in that time. 
Mr. HORTON. 
to me. 
_ Mr. WRIGHT. I will yield to the gentleman 
in two or three minutes. It has been stated in the 
course of this debate that the gold and silver in 
the country at this moment is from two to three 
hundred millions of dollars. It was also stated that 
the property assessed in the country for the pur- 
poses of taxation amounts to $16,000,000,000. 
Now, sir, with this vast amount of property, and 
with the undoubted right of Congress to impose 





I ask the gentleman to yield 


taxation; with all these resources, why is it not 
the duty of Congress, in the first place, to look to 
the amount of property that we have to sustain 
the credit of the country? If we, instead of that, 
look to a thing that exists in imagination, and in 
imagination only, my theory is that the object we 
seek to accomplish can never be accomplished. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in o! 1 
ise to the gentleman trom Ohio, | yield to him the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. HORTON, ‘Those members who have 
taken any notice of my course, will remember 
that I have notofien imposed myseif upon the in- 
dulgence of the House; and I would not on this 
occasion were it not for the fuct that in my judg- 
ment we are about taking a dangerous departure 
from the financial system of the country. 
bill passes, as | hope and pray it will not, this 
will be a point from which we shall date a new 
financial system in the United States. Old things 


vedience to my prom- 


will have been done away; all things will have | 


become new. 


Being a member of the Committee of Waysand | 
Means, | have been engaged in working according | 


to the best of my ability, saying nothing; but | 


wish upon this occasion, as the saying is very | 


commonly uttered here, to ‘* put myself right be- 
fore the House and the country.”’ If lam wrong 
in my convictions, | wish to take the responsi- 
bility of the wrong. If Lam right, 1 do not wish 
the responsibility to attach to my skirts of the 
great wrong which I believe to be involved in this 
bill. 

I do not expect by anything I shall say to con- 
vince any man who has already examined this 
question; but still l wish toutter my voice of warn- 
ing against being driven by a supposed and as- 


serted imperious necessity into this measure. It | 


is conceded to be against all the teachings of ex- 
perience, againstall our habits of thinking, against 
all our sentiments of right, and against all our 
opinions about political wisdom and prudence. 
It has been asserted upon this floor, with the 
utmost apparent sincerity, that this is a measure 
not of choice, but of necessity. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, that assertion is only reiterated, not proved. 
Where is the proof that it is a matter of neces- 
sity? There may be proofs abundant, but they 


have not been produced, so far as my knowledge | 


orobservation extends. They may exist outside, 
or they may possibly exist here; but they have 


not been made apparent so far as I have been able | 


to discover. 

I propose, Mr. Chairman, in the brief period I 
shall occupy on this occasion, not to go into the 
constitutional questionsinvolved inthis bill. They 
have been discussed upon one side or the other. 
1 shall leave them in the same condition in which 
I found them; but I shall cal] the attention of the 
committee to some practical views, which it seems 
to me are decisive. And I ask those who listen to 
me just to keep in mind theirown practical know]l- 
edge, and their own practical experience in the 
ordinary transactions of life; and unless they can 
prove to their own minds and to their own satis- 
faction that there is something applicable to gov- 


ernments that is not applicable to individuals in 


their own financial affairs, they will have no dif- 
ficulty in understanding what I shall say. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe all of us will 
agree that a tax bill and a loan bill should have 
been passed through this House side by side. 


The Committee of Ways and Means were con- | 


vinced of the importance of this, and were desirous 
that this should be done. It is from no neglect of 
the Committee of Waysand Means or of the sub- 
committee which has had the preparation of the 
tax bill in charge, if the loan bill and the tax bill 
have not been brouglit forward side by side. This 
will be understood readily when the fact is sug- 
gested that the preparation of a tax bill providing 
for the necessary amount, and drawn with the care 
requisite to an equitable operation upon all the 
subjects to be taxed, is a work of great labor, and 
cannot be well done by anybody in a short time. 
The members of the sub-committee who have the 
tax bill in charge have devoted all the time at their 
command in the preparation of the bill. They 
have worked night and day; and although we do 
not get much credit for being industrious, still 
substantial progress has been made. 

3ut the loan bill is brought before us, and the ne- 
cessities of the Government compel us to consider 
it without waiting for the tax bill, which should be 
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accounted a part of the same measure, There are 
two measures before the committee, and 1 pro- 
pose to discuss them. One is the proposition of 
the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Spautpine,] 
and the other thatofthe gentleman from Vermont, 
[Mr. Morriu. } The proposition of the gentie- 
man from New York {Mr. SPAULDING | provides 
for the issue of §100,000,000 of Treasury notes, 
without Interest, payable at the pleasure of the 

Government; and with a provision for funding 

them in six percent. bonds, having twenty voars 

to rua. It provides further for the disposition in 

the market, at par, of six per cent. United States 

bonds, having twenty years torun. It proposes 

to make this $100,000,000, with the $50,000,000 

notes already issued, a legal tender for the pay- 

ment of all public and private debts and demands. 

Those are in substance the provisions of the pend- 

ing bill. 

‘The substitute introduced by the member from 
Vermont [Mr. Morritr] provides for the issue, 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, of $100,000,000 
in ‘Treasury notes, redeemable at the pleasure of 
the United States, and bearing interest at the rate 
of three and sixty-five hundredths per cent. pet 
annum. ‘These notes can be used as currency 
when additional currency is desired, or laid aside 
for the sake of the interest. ‘They are receivable 
for alf dues to the Government except imposis, 
and are payable by the Government whenever the 
Government creditor accept them. 
These notes, too, are fundable by the holder in 
United States bonds having ten years to run, and 
bearing interest at the rate of seven and three 
tenths per cent. per annum payable half yearly in 
coin. It will be seen ata glance that these notes 
have all the characteristics for circulation which 
the ‘Treasury notes of Mr. Spautpine’s bill will 
have, (save the legal tender clause,) and have the 
important advantage of earning interest, and being 
fundable ina more desirable stock for the holder, 
because bearing a higher rate of interest, and more 
advantageous to the Government; because having 
only half the time to run, the Government can 
redeem them atan earlier date. By this substi- 
tute the $50,000,000 issued in July, called demand 
notes, are left to be used by the Secretary of the 
Treasury under the law authorizing their issue 
It was considered that this $50,000,000 demand 
notes were as much as the market would bear. 
Should there be, however, a further demand, it 
could be met from the $100,000,000 bearing a small 
interest, which, to say the least, would be as de- 
sirable for the purpose of currency as those not 
bearing interest, 

Mr. Chairman, the substitute provides for the 
issue of $200,000,000 United States bonds, having 
ten years to run, bearing seven and three tenths 
percent. perannum interest, and $300,000 000 six 
per cent. bonds, having twenty-five yearsto run, 
interest on both descriptions being payable in 
coin, half-yearly. The bill of the member from 
New York does not provide for the payment of 
the interest in coin. Thatof the member from 
Vermont recognizes throughout the obligation of 
the Governmentto payall itsdebtsincoin. There 
are other provisions which are common to both 
biils. 

‘The Committee of Ways and Meansare equally 
divided in regard to the two bills. I, however, am 
for the substitute, and decidedly opposed to the 
legal tender scheme of the bill now pending before 
the committee. Lask the attention of the com- 
mittee to some suggestions which I propose to 
make against the pending proposition, 

1 will first make some remarks about the pres- 
ent financial condition of the country. | think 
that l may take it as true that the country never 
was 80 wealthy a | 


choos s to 


s to-day; that never was 80 little 
due to foreign countries as to-day; that it never 
had so much prope rty, and never was 
from embarrassments, ‘The only drawback ts that 
the Treasury wants money to an immense amount. 

The question arises how shall we get the re- 
quired amount of money and putitinto the Treas- 
ury to defray the expenses of the Government? 
That, sir,is the question which we are practically 
to determine by a vote of the House to-day or to- 
morrow. Can we best accomplish our purpose 


so free 


by a legal tender Treasury note bill, or can we 
best do it by going to the capitalists of the coun- 
try and s Lying: ‘* We are a powerful nation, an 
honest nation, a wealthy nation engaged in an 
Al} that 


effort to put down a gigantic rebellion. 











is Va i t depends upon ou “ The 
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I im} nion Lt Ik \ ratio 1 
ymmiutted ¢ ! but | ,not Ww 4 \ 
UY iv vo that it iS not equait » the mergency. 
Phe plat ug ed in the bill of the member 
from Vermont |Mr. Mornizy) will, if followed 
up by judicious and energetic measures, lam con 
vinced, iccomplish the purpos ; of the Govern- 
m You have all that is valuable in the credit 


inthis form: and you have the 


additional inducement of laying it aside tempo- 
! ly, or funding it upon better terms than th 
L'; iry demand not Then there i n i 

intto which | will call the attention of the com- 

m e. It is in accordance with the usage of mer- 
ind men of business of all sections, becaus« 

! 1 you postpor iyment you are or ought to 
if to pay interest. You do not believ 


»you cannot pay not to pay 


indard 


ling to our old notions of rid ilver 
\ ik Lagtin ithe busi ot { amost 
it int thing t tL tive md d of ment ¢ 
the standard of y shall be as nearly invar 
as possible. You knowiflcould | you one hun- 
dred yusand yards of broadcloth, and I shou 


have the power of having a gum-clastic yard- 
ld notknow re LLY what 
fit be ri ») Vary 
the early hist 
rs were the staple 


itt the standard 
much as in 


commodity 


ot verous country, and when a fur 
trader « d the weight of his foot a pound of fur 
mn \ You may have seen in the papers 
how in the} er district a pound of pepper was 
weighed by the foot of the merchant. That, Mr. 
Chairman i variabl tandard; and if a legal 
tender can be allowed to vary the standard when- 
ever tl friends of tl Administration and the 
frien of the Government can y that the Gov- 
ernment is under an ity, where will you land 
with your ide f value 
Th first exhibition, M { airman, that the 
people will see in tl ( if this bill gor 
to effect, will be this: it will enable the contract- 
who cannot now get their pay from the Gov- 
ernment, to get itand to pay it over to their debt- 
ol Th in their turn will be anxious to get 


it, and money will seem for the 
time to be abundant, and trade will seem to bi 
active. All parties, however, will find that the 
Government has wronged somebody out of the 
difference between the par and present value 
of the the United States, and they will 
ubmit to that operation simply bec y can- 
nothelp themselves. And what will they do next? 
ll bide their time. ‘The amurenniay is 
to get supplies, and the contractors will 
supplies up to the amount they have 
ten or fifteen per more. They will 
tnext time they deal with Uncle Sam they 
to get all that they are entitled to, 
nd the nt will have to pay all that they 
ave lost, and a percentage for future 


indemnity. 
Butamong the people, Mr. Chairman, what will 


} 
ymie one lo tak 


the 
stocks of 


1use th 


‘They 
oOvuoLlYe es 
put the 


i 
lost, and cent. 
ay th 


. | Ll 
Wilii lake care 


Crovernm«¢ 


THE 


amount of 


ry of 


be the effect W hat will be the effect in Ohio, in 
Kentucky, and in all the States? The first shock 
will be tl t moral sense of the country will be 


friends and n a will not 
0 we that it rht, when 


t 
r have agreed to pay a hundr “y to get a clear 


receipt for eighty-five, or ninety, or ninety-five. 
And I tell you, it is not s afe for a legislative body 
to undertake to teach tl : people laxity of morals 
Our Government within. the last four or five years 
have clandestine ly taucht ke sons of corruptic . 
wi le enor rh and wi I] ‘ nougch unde rstood, to cor- 
rupt public morals as far, at least,as the extrenfe 
point of safety; and when we get together here, 
and in solemn legislative act say that wrong shall 
be right, the virus of dishonesty will extend to 

} you ¢ ot very well « ilculate. | for on 


Willi huve no p rt or parcel in a | £1 lative act of 
that sor 

The 2 ia ¢, Mr. Chairman, to which I 
W d call t tion of the committee 1s this: 
that usion and uncertainty will extend in re- 


lntion to the value of all exchangeable articles, 


und you will never know how much you have; 
hov ich what you have is worth, or anything 
certainab t, srmply because you have no stand- 
ard; because the standard of depreciated paper 


currency changes from day to day, and from hour 
{ . all the leg 
the U nit 1 Stat 


tion of the Congress of 


es,even if itis as powerful asmy 


friend and colleague, [Mr. Bincuam,] who made 
a speech yesterday, said it was—and I have no 
doubt of it—cannot make paper currency anything 


There are some things, Mr. Chairman, which 
cannot be done. Payee’ prices, although it 
might not be rapid, and although the country 


mic¢ht not be ruined at once, and although we 
micht not find ourselves in that Serbonian bog in 
which armies whole have sunk at once, we will 


1 
ret there soon enough. 


the resuil 


Inflation of prices will be 
; and when inflation of prices begins, 
ts decrease and imports increase. Agricul- 
tural interests will be d to an irealculable 
t, and the next great result will be upon us, 
h is the export of gold out of the country to 
pay debts abroad for excessive importations, su- 
perinduced by the inflation of prices here. We 
then be to say as we can now, ** th 

farming productions of the West have been gent 


whl 


all not able 


abroad to such an extent that even gold has been 
rought back to pay the balance of trade in our 
favor.’ 
In 1836 we imported wheat into this country, 
not because we did not grow it as well as now, 
but because prices became so inflated that we ail 


speculated in western lands and town lots and be- 


came perfectly wild, and the farmers of Europe 
yp li d the citizens of New York with wheat to 
make flour of. What has been done will be done 
In the end, the Government willbe vastly 
loser by the inflation of prices, because it has 
to buy such an Immense amount of supplies; and 
the contractor will hold in his hand, not the legis- 
lative power, but the practical power to say, here 


sul} 


again. 


is my property, and you shall have it at sucha 
price, and notfor less. We have not yet reac hed 
the point when the Government, exercising its 


member from New York 
|Mr. SpauLpInG ls them, can take for its use 
the property of without pay. Mr. 
Chairman, | put the question to you with all re- 
spect, wouldit not be as en stto goto the banks, 
say, ** you have such an amount of gol d; 
pay over,and we will give you ou 
advantage of that process would be that youc 
measure the injury you had doneand make 
but how can you m« 
injury to the country by a depreciated and fluc- 
tuating standard of payments? 

During this discussion we have been told that 
old rules will not answer. I have read, and I pre- 
sume all have, the saying of the wise man, that 
‘*the thing that has been done, it is that which 
shall be done;’’ and that ** there is no new thing 
under the sun.”’ | do not believe theres any new 
thing in the laws of finance. I do not believe all 
the legislative wisdom we could get together could, 
if concentrated in one man, discover any new 
thing in the doctrine of business. Experience, 
practical knowledge, are the only safe guides in 
this matter. But there is one great interest which 
you will appreciate ’ and whic h, I think, | know 
something of, and that is the interest of labor. Of 
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ee 5, 


all 


classes of injured by this 


community to be 7" 

great act of oppre ‘ssion—and that is the true n im 
for it—is that vast multitude that eet their bread 
by the sweatof their brow. You re nder the stand 
ard of payment uncertain, and they never wi] 
know what their wages are fora de ry’s work, ; 
a month’s work. The capital ist of New Yo rk, 
millionaire here and there, will take care of 
himself; and the first thing he will do will be to 
send his means out of the country. Every man 
that has foreign relations in any s hape will send 
his coin out of the country. Why? Because hy 
will flee, as from an infected district, a country 
where there curity for prope at: And if 
your money 1s notsec you r land is not sec re, 
‘Tle only differenec, perhaps, will be that t the pres- 
sure will be greater: —- princ iple is the s 
But there 1 1s id ration stronger 


the 


iS no St 


ure 


ime, 


a col 


than 


this: it diseraces the G yvernment under which w 
live. Itis worse than forty defeats on the batt! 
field. It cannot be wiped out by any futare hero- 
ism. Itis saying to the world we are bankrupt 


} ; 
and we are not only weak, but we are not honest 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I know [have used strong 
expressions, but : only wish I had the power of 
angel ive strong snouch to express myse If a 


dee} 3 I feel if we once begin this course of 
police y ,» we will continue it. And then look out 
for the tax bill. I tell you now that the faith of 


this s Government is pli dged b yy a solemn vote of 
this House that a tax bill shall be passed to rais 
$150,000,000 a year; and if it were not for that, if 
we pass this bill, | should doubt whether we could 
pass the tax bill through this body. The peop! 
are very patriotic, and they come up to our com 
mittee and say, *‘tax us” ‘*tax us,’’ but, Mr. 
Chairman, when we get this through Congress, 
and it is supposed to be successful for the time 
being, as everybody will dislike to put his hand 
into his pocket if he can get along without it, wi 
will repeat the doctrine of necessity with varia- 
tions, and Congress will yield to the syren song 
and members who nourish their popularity w! 
be very anxious to lessen the amount of taxation. 
I do not suppose that the bill which I advocat 
is going to work any miracle, but I do believe 
tends in the right dire ction, and that every foot ¢ 
progress we make under it will be a safe and suri 
advance according to the old standard. And wh 
daylight springs up; when there is a little sun- 
shine in our policy; when the Administration—I 
speak it with all respect—is invigorated and i 
spire d with the spirit that the people have, t! 
people will see that something is to be done, a: 
they will furnish their money to the Governm 
with the same readiness that ‘they have their m« 
I think the indications are, and especially { 
the War Department, that we have a new h 
at the helm; that something will be done. Thi 
people will be encouraged, and they will have fai 
in the ability of the Government to put down this 
rebellion. Faith on the part of the people, and 
works on the part of the Government, will accom- 
plish all that is to be done. 
There is money enough; there is patriotis 
enough; but there has been—I am sorry to say 
t, but it is trae—there has been gradually a weak- 
ening of the faith of the people in the earnestness 
of purpose, in the unity, in the energy, and in th 
enthusiasm of the Administration. ‘To prove it, 
I need only recall to your minds the fact that every 
movement which has been made from the time that 
Sumter was bombarded up to this day has be« 
pressed forward by an irresistible current of | 
lic sentiment. The Government have always be 
behind the people; I think that they are just wak- 
ing up now to the fact that it is necessary t 
a little faster. Tsay nothing about any part! cul 
movement. I do notsay ina bad direction a move- 
ment should be made; but 1 wantsomething do 
to convince the people that the Administration 
in earnest, and has a definite plan which it 1s 
work out; and that there will be no pause in the!r 
action until this rebellion iscrushed; that they 


’ 


| do this in the quickest, the surest, and the cheap- 


est way. 
I have said that the necessity for this measur 
has been asserted but not proved. Of cours: e | 


| speak with no disrespect of the speeches w! 


| to hear any argument that it is necessar y- 


} 
| 
i 


have been made upon this floor; but I have f failes 
I know 


| perfectly well that the Secret wry of the Treasury 
thinks that it is necessary, and I have the utmos! 
confidence in his ability ‘and zeal. 


T think he 











; > 
1862. 
mistaken. At any rate, whether he is mistaken 
or not, he has not farnished us with proof of the 
correctness of his opinion. I think I can give some 
reasons for my belief that he is mistaken, and un- 
til reasons can be given that will overbear these, 
I think that we ought to conclude that a necessity 
does not exist for us to blight the fair fame of the 
Government, to impair the public morals, and to 
set afloat the ship of State in a fog on a sea of 
bubbles where no human skill can direct or con- 
trol it, and where ruin is as inevitable as cause 1s 
sure to precede effect. The proofs I offer are 
these: there is no want of money; there isno want 
of patriotism; there is only one little thing wanted 
which, in the phrase of the old story, 1s **the 
erand confidence.’? These gentlemen who hold 
money want to be satisfied that the Administra- 
tion is in earnest, that it has able hands at the 
helm, and that it will conduct the ship of State 
judiciously, intelligently, wisely, and speedily to 
‘the desired haven. 

Has any gentleman here any doubt ofthe ability 
of this country to furnish means to carry on this 
war? Has anybody who is determined to vote 
for the legal tender bill thought of the peculiar 
application they are making of that old classic 
maxim, **learn from your enemies??? We are 
just following in the footsteps of the congress of 
the confederate States. We are following them 
with unequal steps, at an humble distance. They 
have already gone through the same process that 
we are now inaugurating. They have had some 
experience in the southern confederacy in paper 
circulation. It is now at forty per cent. discount, 
payable in trade. You cannot buy a dollar of coin 
for any reasonable amount of paper. And, sir, 
we shall be beginning to go through the same ex- 
perience, if we start in this career, that our fathers 
did in the days of the Revolution, when $500 of 
Continental money were paid for a breakfast, and 
a poor one at that. I do not think that we shall 
eo to the same extreme, Mr. Chairman; for we 
are richer than they were. We are not yet so 
crazy in pursuing this career but what we could 
call a halt, and I think we should do so; and I 
think we have wise and judicious men all over the 
country who, if we did not do so, would put other 
men in our places who could do it for them and 
for us. 

Mr. Chairman, confidence is all that we want, 
and I think we are going to have it. Iam ofa 
hopeful temperament, and have abundant faith in 
some of the Departments of the Government, and 
especially now in the War Department. I could 
not have said this a little whileago. Il wish to say 
one thing more. I know my friends will take it 
kindly, because I say it from the kindest motives. 
I think that we have a mission to fulfill in this 
work of reéstablishing the public credit. I think 
there ought not to be one word uttered in this 
House until this rebellion is put down, except 
something that tends to that result. I think we 
ought to carry out in thought, word, and deed the 
spirit of the resolutions of the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Crirrenpen] that were passed 
here last July; and that all side issues, and that 
all speeches made to minister to a sentiment that 
has sufficient vitality to stand in full vigor until 
we have put down this rebellion, should be laid 
aside for the time being; and that we should put 
our hands to the work and help the Administra- 
tion to recover the hold which it has lost upon the 
public confidence, and which we in this House 
have contributed, as I think, somewhat to weaken. 











I think, Mr. Chairman, that the era of oracular | 


utterances of something that is to be done pretty 
soon is past. I think the time for mysterious ut- 
terances about a movement that is in the wind, or 
is seen somewhere, or heard, or whispered, and 
that gave a little hope for the time, is passed by. 
I do not think that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
when he goes to New York, will say that there 
is to be a great movement about such and such a 
time, and really inspire the bankers with a hope 
that the good time is coming within fifteen days; 
but I think that there will be something actually 
done, and that faith and hope will be fruition. 
Phe people, I think, want action—action in the 
House, in the Administration, in the military de- 
partment ofthe Government. How and whenand 
~ the mode, I say nothing about, but there must be 
action everywhere. The people will then become 
inspired with the belief that this rebellion will 
be put down before next harvest, and they will 





| cool ahd look about you, and to see that you t 


pour out their money like water; but if you pur- 
sue the opposite policy, no matter how ready they || 
may be to furnish the means, you will have de- 
prived the Government of the power of regaining 
the ground they have lost, and again standing by || 
the old, safe ways, during your lifetime and mine. 
J say, then, that action in Congress, in the Ad- 
ministration, and in the military department will 
produce this confidence. The people will see it, 
and they will open their purses, the sinews of war 
will be furnished, and this blight upon our fair 
fame will be avoided. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the committee for list- 
ening to me so long. 
accustomed to speaking in the House, and my 
But 


hese 


remarks of course have been very desultory. 

I wish to impress upon the committee that t 
opinions of mine are not merely opinions super- 
induced by a hopeful temperament. 1 have, ac- 
cording to the best of my knowledge, examined 
this whole question in all its bearings, and I am 
willing to take the re 
this lezal tender clause of the bill, for the reasons 
that I have given, and for divers and sundry rea- 
sons which | have not given. I ask the commit- 
tee to pause before they take a step which once 
taken will be irrevocable. When you have once 
broken the pitcher it never becomes whole again; 
and this fair fabric of our untarnished faith and 
unbounded wealth and credit ought not to be de- 
stroyed, simply because our leaders—men that 
we have faith in—have become alarmed, and have 
told us that there isa necessity forit. When there 
is danger, Mr. Chairman, then is the time to be 


j ike 
Now is that time, and if you take 
this step, it is a step downwards, and you will 
find that to regain the high eminence from which 
we shall have descended is a labor very difficult 
to accomplish. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois, obtained the floor. 

Mr.SPAULDING, [ask the gentlemen to give 
way to me for a few moments, and then I will 
move that the committee 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 
purpose. 

Mr.SPAULDING. I wish to make one state- 
ment in reference to the condition of the ‘Treasury 
which I presume all will be anxious to know before 
weadjourn. TheSecretary ofthe Treasury has yet 
unexpended, of the loan of last July, $46,000,000. 
He has a right to issue this sum in three and sixty- | 
five hundredths per cent. notes, or in seven and 
three tenths per cent. notes; but he is unable to 
put out either of these classes of paper without a 
discount. He cannot pay out the seven and three 
tenths per cent. notes without a discount of two 
per cent., and he cannot pay out the three and 
sixty-five one hundredths per cent. notes bee: 
they will not be taken as currency. ‘This bill of 
Mr. Mornritt proposes simply to repeat the 
thority to issue the same kind of notes, which 
cannot be issued advantageously by the Secretary 
of the Treasury at this time. I move that tl 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mauiory reported that 
the Committee of the Whole on the of t 
Union had, according to order, had the Union gen- 
erally under consideration, and particularly Houss 
bill No. 240, to authorize the issue of United States 
notes, and for the redemption or funding t 
and for funding the floating debt of the United 
St solution thereon. 


no false step. 


rise. 


I yi ld for that 


1use 


au- 


ic 


state 1e 


1 . 
hereof, 


States, and had come to no re 
PACIFIC RAILROAD AND TELEGRAPH. 

Mr. ROLLINS, of Missouri, by unanimous 
consent, introduced a bill to aid in constructing a 
railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri 
river to the Pacific ocean, and to secure to the 
Government the use of the same for postal, mili- 


| tary, and other purposes; which was read a first 


and second time, referred to the select committee 
on the Pacific railroad, and ordered to be printed. 

WASHINGTON AND GEORGETOWN RAILROAD. 

Mr. DELANO, by unanimous consent, re- 
ported back from the Committee for the District 
of Columbia a bill (H.R. No. 147) to incorporat 
the Washington and Georgetowm Railroad Com- 
pany; which was recommitted to the Committee 
for the District of Columbia, and ordered to be 
printed. 


You know that I am un- |} 
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PRINTING TAX BILL. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. I ask the con- 
sent of the House that the sub-committee on the 
tax bill may have the privilege of getting printed 
the rough draft of that bill. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I understand that 
a large amount of valuable statistical information 
has been furnished to the Committee of Ways and 
Means by the Census Department; and it seems 
to me that it would be very acceptable to the 
House, and very valuable to the members of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, to have it printed 
now, so that we may examine it before the bill 
comes up. P 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. It is the pur- 
pose of the committee to present that information 
at the proper ume, and have it printed; but it will 
take some time to have it arranged for printing. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Ifitisnot arranged 


’ 


| of course it cannot be printed now. 


sponsibility of voting against || 


| the State of Michigan; which were referred 


The tax bill was ordered to be printed. 
TREASURY NOTES-——CLOSE OF DEBATR. 

Mr. SPAULDING, I move that all debate on 
House bill No. 240 be closed in one hour after its 
consideration shall have been resumed in the Com 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ‘THOMAS, of Massachusetts. I suggest 
to the gentleman to modify his motion, so as to 
make it read two hours. 


Mr. SPAULDING. 


The exigencies of the 


| country are such that 1 cannot consent to do so, 


unless the House so order it. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 


I move to amend 


| the motion by striking out ‘fone hour’? and in 


serting **two hours.”’ 

The amendment was adopted; and the motion 
as amended was agreed to 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH CANADA. 

Mr. WARD, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, made a report on the commercial relations 
of the United States with the British North Ameri- 
can Provinces; which was recommitted to the Com- 


| mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


And then, on motion of Mr. SPAULDING, 
(at half past four o’clock, p. m.,) the House 
adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, February 6, 1862. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Sunpertanp 
TheJournal of yesterday was read and approved. 
RESOLUTIONS OF STATE LEGISLATURES. 
Mr. HOWARD presented resolutions of t! 


ic 


| Legislature of Michigan in favor of the establish- 


ment of a light-house at the entrance of Black 
Lake harbor, on Lake Michigan; which were re 
ferred tothe Committee on Commerce,and ordered 
to be print d. 

He also presented resolutions for a grant of land 
for the construction of a road from Houghton, in 
the State of Michigan, to the city of Appleton, in 
the State of Wisconsin; which were referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands, and ordered to 
be printed. 

He also presented resolutions relative to a gr 
of land for the endowment of a military school in 

en th 
Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia, 
and ordered to be printe d. 

He also presented resolutions in favor of the 
location of a national armory at Chicago, Illinois; 
which were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the Militia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


int 


| Mr. KING presented two petitions of citiz 


of New York, of German descent, praying that 

| thirty thousand copies of the agricultural report 
of the Commissioner of Patents may be printed in 
the German language; which were referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

He also presented two petitions of citizens of 
New York, and a petition of citizens of New Jer- 
sey, praying for the total abolition of slavery 
throughout the United States; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented a petition of mer- 
chants and business men of New York, praying 
that the salaries, fees, and perquisites of the naval 
officer, collector, and surveyor of that port, may 

| be reduced: which was referred to the Committee 
on Comme rCce. 
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Ele also presented a memorial of citizens of the 


United States, remonstrating against the proposed 


change of the location of the eastern railroad grant 
of Wisconsin: which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Publie Lands. 


Vir. GRIMES presented sixteen petitions of 


of the United States residing in Philadel- 
riends in the Army, praying that 
: physicians may be appointed sur- 
Army and Navy; which were re- 

ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
the Militia. : 





Lic also presente d two pi titions of citizens of 


lowa, praying that h ymeeopathic physicians may 

i pointed surgeons in the Army and Navy; 

vhich were referred to the Committee on Military 
and the Militia. 

Mr. CARLILE presented a petition of citizens 

f Boston, Massachusetts, praying that the negro 

question may bi dropped, and the business of the 


Affairs 


country attended to; which was ordered to lie on 
: 7 

Mr. HARRIS presented a petition of citizens 
of Franklin county, New York, praying for the | 
abolition of slavery, and that all the inhabitants 
of the United States, bond and free, may be called 


on to aid in the support of the Government; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 
He also presented two petitions of citizens of 
Delaware county, New York, praying that the | 
ile of intoxicating liquors in the Army, as a 


everage, be prohibited, and that sutlerships in | 
ied; which were referred to the | 


the Army be abolis 
Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of north- 
ern New York, prayit 
measures as Wi : 
tion of ther iprocily treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain; which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


BILLS 


BECOME LAWS. 


ll secure the most speedy abroga- | 


THE CON 
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EOE 
mornings to call up that bill,and I hope the Senate | plainly in the face of the Constitution; and this 


will take it up now. 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I move to 


take up the bill we had under consideration yes- | 


terday morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That bill is now 
before the Senate, and the question is on post- 
poning it for the purpose of taking up the bill 
indicated in the motion of the Senator from Ken- 
tuck Vy. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I trust the Senator will 
allow this bill to be disposed of. 

Mr. POWELL. As Senators desire to go on 
with this bill, | withdraw my motion; but I give 
notice that [ shall renew it to-morrow morning, 


| and I hope it will be agreed to then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator with- | 
draws his motion; and the question before the | 
| Senate is on agreeing to the amendment reported 
by the Committee on Military A ffairs,asamended, | 


to the bill (S. No. 175) to define the pay of certain 


| officers of the Army, and for other purposes. 


Mr.SHERMAN. I move to reconsider the vote | 


by which the amendment was agreed to, for the 


| purpose of allowing me to offer certain amend- 


r for the adoption of such | 


ments. 


section ought not to pass unless it is modified go 
as to show at least that the law-making power 


| had in view the provisions of the Constitution 


which forbid achange of the compensation of cer- 
tain officers. 

The objections that I have now made to this 
section can be met by amendment, and therefore 


they are not vital objections. They can be readily 


removed by simpleamendments, which can extend 
this deduction to all the incidental pay, to all the 


| commutations and allowances, whether in the form 
| of mileage or for servants or for forage. But, Mr. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state || 


to the Senator that the question was put and. the 
amendment declared to be agreed to; but there 


were other amendments offered, and then the Chair | 


stated that by general consent the vote would be || 


regarded as not having been taken. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Is the ninth section open to 
amendment? 


| 
| 
} 


The VICE PRESIDENT. All the sections are | 


open to amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I intended 
at an early day to call the attention of the Senate 
to the necessity of a revision of the laws regulating 
compensation. As the ninth section of this bill 


| provides for a general reduction of the compensa- 


\ message from the House of Represent itives, i} 


by Mr. Morris, Chief Clerk, announced that the 

resident of the United States had notified the 
Llouse that he had approved and signed the fol- 
An act (H.R. No. 238) to pay the expenses of 
» special committee of the House of Represent- 


ves, appointed July 8, 1861, to ascertain and 
report in regard to contracts with any Depart- 
ment of the Government for provisions, supplies, 
transportation, &c.; 

\ y act (H.R. No. 247) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Y. Strong; 

An act (H. R. No. 139) authorizing the Secre- 


to strike from the pension 
3 of such persons as have taken up 
unst the Government or who may have 
in any manner encouraged the rebels; and 


ta y of t if Int I r 
rolls the name 


Al Is AY 


An act (H.R. No. 150) making appropriations 
for the consular and diplomatic expenses of the 
the year ending 30th June, 1863, 
and additional appropriations for the year ending 
30th June, 1862. 

BILL 


Mr. GRIMES. 


} 
I 
‘ 
! 


(yovernment 


INTRODUCED. 


In obedience to the request of 


the City Council of the city of Washington, who, || : ; ; ; 
' | the mileage of members is a part of their compen- | 


by a unanimous vote, requested me to do so, | 


ask leave to introduce a bill, of which previous | 


’ . } ~ , } ’ 
notice has not been fiven. 


There being no objection, leave was eranted to | 


introduce the bill (S. No. 186) to authorize the 
* small notes by the corporation of the city 
of Washington, District of Columbia; and it was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 


issue ol 


EXPULSION OF MR. BRIGHT. 
On motion of Mr. WILKINSON, it was 


Ordered, That the Vice President be requested to trans- 
mit to the Executive of the State of Indiana a copy of the 
resolution expelling Jesse D. Bright from the Senate, at- 
tested by the Secretary of the Senate. 

PAY OF ARMY OFFICERS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no fur- 
ther morning business, Senate bill No. 175, to 
. 
finished business of the morning hour of yester- 
day. 4 

Mr. POWELL. I move to postpone all prior 
orders and take up the House bill to abolish the 
franking privilege. 


define the pay of certain officers of the Army, and | 


for other purposes, is before the Senate as the un- 


tion of all officers of the Government, it may be 
as well for me now to say what I have to say on 
the subject. When I reported a bill in regard to 
Congress the other day from the committee on 
compensation and expenditures, I‘did not intend 
to say anything in regard to its details, but to al- 
low the pressing necessity of the times to speak 
for it. But that bill, and the series of bills of 
which it isa part have been criticised not only 
here, but in the other House, and in the public 
press, so that it is due to the committee who re- 


| ported the bills, and it is due to the subject, one 
| of the gravest importance, that the principles upon 


which those bills were framed should be stated. 


First, allow me to state my objections to the prop- 
osition of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The ninth section of this bill proposes— 

That there shall be deducted from the compensation of 
all persons emploved in the military, naval, and civil ser- 
vice of the United States, except warrant officers and sail- 
ors in the Navy, and non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
and privates in the Army, ten per cent. of the amount of 
their compensation. 

Now, what is the effect of this? All the ine- 
qualities of the presentsystem of compensation are 
continued, and the reduction does not apply to the 
compensation which is the most objectionable and 
offensive. For instance, to take an extreme case: 


sation in fact; yet, under this ninth section it 
would not be reduced, because it is not by law ¢ 
part of the pay of members; but is considered as 
a mode of compensating the expenses of bringing 
them here. So, also, take the case of the allow- 
ance for servants, rations, forage, and the like, to 
officers of the Army. If this bill passes, the re- 
duction will be applied only to the pay proper of 
the Army, because that, in legal phraseology, is 
the compensation of the officers; while the com- 


. . - . | 
mutation for forage, servants, horses, and the like, 


will not be touched, although itisa partofthe pay, 
and is so regarded by them. 
It is manifest, then, that the bill, as it now 


stands, is objectionable, and I may further say” 
By the Constitution | 


that it is unconstitutional. 
of the United States we cannot affect the compen- 


sation of certain officers of the Government—the | 
President of the United States and the judges of the | 


courts. Their compensation cannot be changed 
during their continuance in office, and this ninth 


section upon itseface would be unconstitutional | 


so far as those officers are concerned. It is true, 
in that respect it would be inoperative; but I take 


I have endeavored several || it Congress ought never to pass a law which is 


1 


| 
j 





President, this reduction does not reach the sea 
of the evil. It isin the right direction, and I shal] 
vote for the bill of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, modified as I have no doubtit will be by the 
action of the Senate. But it does not meet the real 
difficulty. Under the present laws regulating com- 
pensation, there are gross inequalities that | need 
not even bring before the Senate. 

The necessity of a revision is manifest from the 
multitude of laws creating existing offices passed 
at each session of Congress since the foundation 
ofthe Government. Many of them are ingrafted 
in appropriation bills; are of doubtful construc- 
tion; inconsistent with each other. In very many 
cases large sums are paid simply upon continu- 
ous appropriations without definite legislation. 
Officers have been created by resolutions of each 
House without the sanction of the other. In many 
cases appointments have been made by executive 
officers without authority of law, and sanctioned 
and continued simply by appropriations. From 
this condition of the law, inequality in salaries 
existed; and this was made greater by attempts 
to equalize them in particular cases. 

The pressure upon Congress by interested par- 
ties generally induced Congress to increase com- 
pensation with the increase of expenses and the 
change in the relative value of money and prop- 
erty; but corresponding changes were not made 


| to meet improved facilities of travel, cheapened 
| cost of manufactures, transportation, and the like. 


New offices have been created as the public ser- 
vice demanded, but old offices made sinecures by 


| time have not been discontinued. 


The application of a fixed pro rata reduction to 
salaries thus regulated, would certainly not be so 
just as a careful‘reduction upon fixed principles 
of compensation. Take the case of subordinate 
clerks and laborers in the Executive Departments 
who will be reached by the ninth section of this 
bill. Take the laborer who is now receiving but 
two dollars aday. You apply this principle of 
reduction to that class of laborers and it is oppress- 
ive to them, while the same principle applied to 
the larger salaries scarcely affects them. When 
you touch the pay of the common laborer, you 


| touch hislife; you touch his means of support; you 


take from him that which is necessary to support 
and maintain himself and his family; while, when 


| you touch the larger compensation by a percent- 





age, you only remove a few of the luxuries which 
he would enjoy. The principle, therefore, is not 
a correct one, although probably as a commence- 
ment it ought to be adopted. 

But, Mr. President, it seems to me that the con- 
dition of the times demands that something more 
should be done. We have to make great sacri- 
fices in order to carry on this war. Every man 
must feel it. The difficulties of the contest in 
which we are engaged are financial rather than 
physical. Notwithstanding many disasters, mis- 
takes, and delays, the physical power of the Gov- 
ernment was never greater, and its ability to sup- 
press the rebellion was never more manifest than 
now. One year ago it had not the physical power 
to arrest a citizen openly avowing and practicing 
treason here in your presence; and this treason 
was openly applauded in the Senate Chamber. 
Then one hundred determined men might have 
seized this Capitol, the President, the members of 
Congress and the Supreme Court, all the visible 
emblems of your nationality, and all the principal 
officers of your Government. 

The President came here by stealth; he assumed 
the functions of his office in the midst of a hostile 
opulation. He owed his safety rather to for- 
Seam and timidity than any physical power 
to defend himself. When the war commenced bye 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter, and its echoes 
aroused a great nation, we had no physical power. 
We had noarmy, no navy. The irregular militia 
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that seized Norfolk and Harper’s Ferry might as 
readily have taken this capital. In May last, 
I came here at the heels of the seventh regiment 
of New York militia, avoiding the regular chan- 
nels of travel. The city of Baltimore was decked 
under flag of rebellion. Loyal citizens passed in 
disguise through the State of Maryland, except 
by a single route opened and defended by military 
ower. 
as well from its central position as from the known 
prowess and courage of its people, hung suspended 
in doubt between loyalty and secession. In the 
State of Missouri, St. Louis was the only place 
of unquestioned loyalty, and even there we re- | 
garded it a fortunate prize that we were able to 
take from a Government arsenal the public arms. 
The whole State of Virginia, with the single ex- | 
ception of Fortress Monroe, was in the posses- 
sion of the revolutionary forces. 

Has the physical power of the Government re- 
ceded? The ebb and tide of war may for a mo- 
ment have been against us, but what have been 
the general results of the contest? Delaware, after 
a short hesitation, complied with the proclamation 
of the President. Maryland has now, by clear and 
repeated votes and acts, arrayed herself on the side 
of the Union. Her rebellious sons who fight 
against the old flag cannot tread in safety on a 


The great State of Kentucky, rmportant || 


single foot of the soil of that State. Western Vir- | 


ginia, the eastern peninsula, and many parts on 
the eastern coast are securely reclaimed. The 
State of Kentucky has distinctly, by the vote of 
her people and 7 the action of all her constituted 
authorities, proclaimed her loyalty, and her sons 
are now fighting side by side with the soldiers of 
other States to expel traitors who, in her days of 
doubt, seized upon and still occupy a small por- 
tion of her soil. In the State of Missouri the con- 
stituted authorities, organized by a convention of 
the people duly elected, is sustained by physical 
power in nearly all the State. In that State the 
rebellion is subsiding into bands of thieves, bridge 
burners, and small parties of guerrillas who can 
soon be readily controlled by local militia. 

In nearly every rebellious State the Government 


has secured a foothold, and now an Army of halfa | 


million of men, armed, organized, and disciplined, 
impatiently await the word of command to ad- 
vance the old banner of our country against every 
foe who stands in its way. 

Where does the history of nations present an 
example ofgreater physical weakness followed by 


greater physical strength? When have results more || 


wonderful been accomplished in eight months? 

The confederate States can only be established 
as a Power by a union ofall the slave States. The 
authority of the Government is not only heartily 
supported by all parties in the free States, but is 
now established and exclusively maintained with 
the assent of their people in four slaveholding 
States, in every Territory of the United States, 
and it has military occupation of portions of five 
other slaveholding States. Similar progress would 
soon restore to the Union the highly respectable 
States of Tennessee and North Carolina, where I 
have no doubt thousands of patrftic citizens would 
hail the old flag with earnest devotion. The cotton 
States, as a physical power, were always insig- 
nificant. Steeped in ignorance and semi-barbarism, 
with a preponderance of slaves, with the advant- 
ages of modern civilization confined to a compar- 
atively few of the planters, and that few arrogant 
and egotistical from their local domination. 


One year ago we had no public debt, compar- || 
atively speaking, because the public debt was | 


scarcely the amount of the annual income. Now 
the condition of affairs is changed. Weare phys- 


ically strong and financially weak. Therefore, I 
repeat, the problem of this contest is not as to 
whether we can muster men, but whether we can 
raise money; and to that question we must apply 
the diligent attention of Congress. 

I know that it is very common in Congress to 
complain about’the movements of executive offi- 
cers, and I have sympathized with these com- 
plaints as much as any one. 
deliberate judgment that the delay in military 


difficulties which it will be hard to surmount. I 
do not know the reasons for the delay. They may 


be justifiable; but whoever has been the cause of | 
them will have a grievous account to settle with | 


his countrymen, either now or in the future. 


I 


do not blame any one; but I know that while the 


I record it as my | 
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Army has been delaying, we too have been delay- || sneered at as being evidence of parsimony, until 


ing. While we have sat here, our credit has been 
impaired. We have as yet taken no steps to main- 
tain the creditof the Government. Itis idle to say 
to me that all these measures require time and de- 
liberation. We have not given them that time and 
| that deliberation; but we have wasted it on other 
| pursuits; and therefore, while we complain of 
others, let us at least take part of the fault our- 
| selves. 


|| Now, Mr. President, in order to present the real 


| necessity that weighs upon us, I will ask the Sec- 
| retary to read an extract from the report of the | 





i 


it now requires a little energy to make any such 
objection. 


Aud yet, Mr. President, the amount 


| of money that we are now appropriating annually 


for the support of the Government, when you test 
it by comparison, al 
one who gives the subject any reflection whatever. 
The present annual expr nditure of our Govern- 


most startles the mind of any 


ment, as I stated yesterday, is four times our cir- 
culation; is three times the agereeate coin of the 


country; is greater than was ever borne by any 


nation in ancient or in modern times. The high- 
est expenditure of Great Britain at a time when 


‘her currency was inflated, when she made the 


Bank of England notes a legal tend r, was but 
£100,000,000. 


Mr. COLLAMER. She never made them a 


| legal tender. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
The notes of the Bank of England, as 1 . 
stand, were virtually made a legal tender fi | 
debts, from 1803 to 1819. I shall be glad to be 
corrected if [ am misinformed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Itis a mistake. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. [understand they did no 


under 
for al 


r 
\ 


| make them a legal tender, but suspended the laws 


Secretary of the Treasury at the present session 4 
| of Congress, so as to place upon record what we | 
| all know so well. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 
For the first quarter of the current fiscal year, commen- 
| cing Ist July, 1861, the receipts and expenditures are ascer- 
tained, and for the remaining three quarters, ending 30th 

June, 1962, are estimated as follows: 

For the first quarter the actual expenditures of the Govern 

MONE WETFE 2.1 ce ccccccccce cece secccccces $98 239,733 09 

For the second, third, and fourth the esti 

mated expenditures, under appropria- 

tions already made for public service, | 

including civil list, Interior, War, and 

Navy Departments, and public debt and 

SHOOTOUT, AIO. . cccdvcndwoecscnevecdetes 302,035,761 21 
And the estimated expenditures under the 

additional appropriations now asked tor | 

are— | 

For civil service and increased inter- | 

BOE veces sceres cecscccee $5,166,438 99 


| 7 


Departments .....+.+++++ 137,964,488 77 
k 


————_ 143,190,997 76 
Making a total of actual and estimated ex- 

penditures under existing and asked ap- 

propriations of » $543,406 ,422 06 


but since Governor Chase submitted that estimate 
the estimates for the current year have been raised 
aconsiderable sum—some thirty or forty millions 
of dollars, so that it is now commonly said, and 
I have no doubt truly said, that our expenditures 


'| for the current year will be $600,000,000; and most 





of this is yet unpaid. We are also told by the 
same distinguished officer that the estimated ex- 
| penditures for the year ending 30th June, 1863, 
will be $475,331,245; I shall not weary the Sen- 
| ate by giving the details. 
clude the bounty of $100 allowed by law to each 


to private property or the contingencies of the 


|| war, and you know very well the character of the 


claims that will be presented here for all sorts of 
damages. It does not include a multitude of ad- 
ditions that have already been made to the esti- 
| mates by the Committee of Ways and Means of 
| the House of Representatives, and that will be 
| made by the Senate. Indeed, it is impossible, on 
| the present basis of expenditure, to tell what will 
| be the expenditures of the next year, because we 
cannot say at this moment what effect our paper- 
money system will have on the price and value of 
property. Many of the wisest men of the country, 
who have made the subject of finance the study 
oftheir lives, believe that if you issue $100,000,000 





|| of demand notes, you will add in a single year to 


| the cost of the articles that you must necessarily 
purchase more than the total amount of demand 
notes. ‘That is a proposition which I wish Sen- 
ators to reflect upon. } 
rency of the country, as you will do by the pro- 
posed issue of demand notes, you add to the value 
of everything. The present currency of the coun- 
try is about $136,000,000. 

Mr. COLLAMER. You mean the bank circu- 
lation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. The total coin of 
the country is but about $200,000,000. When you 
add $150,000,000 of paper money, I ask if you 
do notinflate prices, and whether the Government 
will not in a single year have to pay for the neces- 
sary pork and bacon and beans, and other articles 
to feed and clothe our soldiers, an amount equal to 
the demand notes issued. I merely speak of this 


| 





|| to show you that we are embarking ona dangerous 
movements in the last three months has created | 


sea, and that itis necessary for us to look squarely 


|| in the face the difficulties that surround us. 


$609,000,000, it has got to be now.the fashion that 
an appropriation of $100,000 seldom attracts the 
attention of any one; and if any man objects to an 
appropriation of ‘only $100,000,”’ it is rather 





Mr.SHERMAN. Thatis for the current year; | 


This sum does not in- | 


soldier. It does not include anything for damages | 


i coin; but the debtor was not subject to arrest 


| tender. 


for the collection of debts. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My impression is that they 
went beyond that. I saw this allegation stated 
this morning in a work on taxation published in 
England—Levi on Taxation. I saw it there stated 
that the paper money of the Bank of England 
was, during the period of suspension, made a legal 
Perhaps it was not made so in express 
words; but practically, and in effect, it was a legal 
tender in payment of debts. 

Mr. COLLAMER. The fact of the case was 
this: if the money was offered and received, it was 
well; but if it was offered and not received, the 
debtor could not be arrested for the debt. Legal 
proc edings could be taken to collect the debt in 


ie 
il 


| he tendered Bank of England notes and they wer 


not received. That was all. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Whether or not the note 


was made a legal tender, we know very well that 


| when a Government issues or authorizes paper 


| any money at all. 


money if a creditor refuses to take that paper h¢ 
cannot collectanything else, though the laws may 
rive him the right to collect it. When bank 
notes are circulating in a community, and you 
will not take bank notes, you have to do without 
That is the practical effect. 
Now, Mr. President, look a moment at ‘this 
enormous burden. As I said before, the highest 
amount of taxation ever sustained by the people 
of England ina single year was only £70,900,000, 
or $350,000,000, and the highest amount of their 
expenditure In any one year was less than the 
sum of $500,000,000. Now the expenditure s of 


| our national Government are about $600,000,000, 


and of our State, municipal, and city organization 
not less than $150,000,000 more. You cannot look 
on the financial condition of this country, you can 
not look on the wants of the Treasury, without 
taking into accountall the expenses of your muni 
cipal authorities, 


State 
ai 


In England they have no$ 


| governments; and all that is paid comes within the 


When you inflate the cur- || 


| separate load of taxation. 
| cities, all levying taxes. 
districts, all kinds of corporations collecting taxe: 


After contemplating these enormous sums of | 


| all our deficiencies and all our difficulties. 


budget of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; alli 
disbursed under his care. The poor rates and all 
others paid in England are reduced to a system 
They have no system of local taxation such 
have. We have thirty-four States, al 
{ We h ive numerous 
We have counties, school 


Ee 
ail vearing 


for various internal | The amount of 
these taxes I cannot state; but Iam very safe in 
stating that it is not less than $150,000,000. In tl 
State of Ohio alone the tax is about $10,000,000, 


murposes, 
t 


| and I believe inthe city of New York the city tax 


is fully that much, and perhaps more. 


That this condition of affairs is exciting atten- 
tion abroad and athome,istrue. I have here an 
extract from a recent English paper in which they 


speak of this very condition of affairs. Our friends 
across the water are now anxiously looking into 
Here 
is aremarkable statement from the Government 
nae said he mned by Lord Palmerston: 
organ, Said to be owned by Lore aimerston: 

* The monetary intelligence from America is of the most 
important kind. National bankruptcy is not an agreeable 
prospect, but it is the only one presented by the existing 
state of American finance. Whuta strange tale does not 
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the history of the United States for the past twelve months 


unfold What a striking moral does it not point. Never 
before was the world dazzled by a career of more reckless 
extravagance. Never before dida flourishing and prosperous 
State make such gigantic strides towards effecting its own 
ruin.’’-—London Post, January 15, 1862. 

And you have all probably read the recent ex- 
tract from the London Times, in which our coun- 
try isdenounced in the most unmitigated language, 
in language that is too offensive to be read in the 
Senate. 1 merely quote these matters to show 
you that our financial condition has attracted the 
attention of foreign Governments. It Is an 
ment of weakness, and they count upon it in all 
that will arise within the 
ty days, orthe next year. They 


ele- 


the political ne 

Xt SIXty or nine 
look on this vast 
ment, as a Ww 


eake ning element, as a reason why 


innot succeed in this contest, anda 
vhy they should interfere in it. 
Mr. Pre sident, Ido not wish to be misunder- 
ood. I do not show these facts 


ind palp ible on their face, in order to imp 


a reason 


, Which are plain 


rour 


public credit. What I state to you now ts known 
to every money-lender in this land. There is not 

banker ora broker that does not know these facts 
justas wellas Ido. I do not doit for the purpose 
of stopping the prosecution of this war. On the 


contrary, [ would stake the last life, the last dol- 


ur, the last man, upon the prosecution of the war, 


Indeed I cannot contemplate the condition ae 
country if it shall be dissevered and divide 
Take the loyal States as they now stand and look 


at the map of the United States, and regard two 
hostile confederacies stretching along for thou- 
sands of miles across the continent. Do you not 
know that the normal condition of such astate of 


affairs would be eternal, everlasting war? ‘Two 


nations of the same blood, of the same lineage, of 
the same spirit, cannot oc one the same continent, 
much less standing side by side as rival nations, 
divi ding rivers and mountains for their boundary. 
, Mr. President, rather than allow this war to 


erminate except upon the restoration of the Union 
Intact in all it 


fice the last man and see the country itself sub- 


mere d 


Rather than yield to traitors or the intervention 


; breadth and length, I would sacri- | 


THE 


CON 


simonious spirit. 
these bills feel that they ar 
worthy design. 


| committee framing them was actuated by the 


basest of motives—the desire to gain the reputation 
ofademagogue. That is not the purpose; but it 


|| is to preserve our national resources for higher 


* 


expe nditure as a dang rous ele- | 


| be affected thereby; 
| ishment of every man, 


and nobler objects than to feed the idle. 
I said before that we must all make sacrifices; 


make sacrifices, they could demand sacrifices from 
the officers of the Army and of the Navy. 
gress could then pass the necessary laws securing 
retrenchment, If we would imitate the example of 
the French Revolution, when nobles and priests 
and leaders, men of all grades of society, came 
forward and laid upon the altar of their country 
their rights and privileges which had been gather- 
ing for generations; if we were actuated by that 
pirit, it alone would do more to end this war than 
the winning of battles. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, the only way 
by which our finances can be put ina satisfac tory 
ondition is the adoptic m in proper forms of legis- 
ition of three p ropositions: first, the prompt levy 
of a large amount of taxes in the f form of internal 
duties upon consumption and production rather 
than upon persons and property; se cond, 
promptrey ision of all compensation, whoever may 
; and, third, the prompt pun- 
high or low, who takes or 


c 
] 
hi 


receives from the public 
of money without rendering a true and proper re- 
turn. 


} through in a sibert ul and manly spirit, | believe 
that the resources of this country are sufficient to | 


| tude, for 
millions of people like ours, active, energetic, 


carry on the war, even upon its present magni- 
years to come When you have twe nty | 
in- 
telligent, educated, eve ry man a machine in him- | 


| self, and when you set all these twenty millions 


of people working together for a common cause 
for a noble purpose, there is no such thing as de- 
feat. } 
constructed railroads; they have developed this 
country in a way that no other generation of men 
have ever deve loped any country, and if you give 
them the task of preserving and perpetuating a 
glorious Government, if you infuse them with a 
noble spirit, or rather if you catch from them the 
noble enthusiasm that actuates them, if you will 
legislate as they would demand of you, T do not | 


| think there is any doubt that the finances of our 
| Government can be put upon a fair basis. 
The remarkable spectacle is presented now in | 


of foreign Powers, rather than aaa ath to the | 
next generation a broken Union and an intermin- | 
able civil war, | would light the torch of fanat- | 
icism and destroy all that the labor of two gen- | 
erations has accumulated. Better a desert and || 
universal por rly than disunion; better the war of 
the French Revolution than an oligarchy founded 
upon the labor of slaves. But, sir, there is no 
eed of this. The resources, wealth, and labor of 
twenty millions of freemen are amply sufficient to 


’ 
not only 


meet 
ties of th Thank God! 
\tions in the course of their history are sub- 
jected, is applied to us when we have an insignifi- 
cant national debt; when our resources were never 


© war, 


more manifest; when the loyal States are so thor- 
oughly united; when our people are filled with a 

nerous enthusiasm that will make the loss of 
life and burden of taxation easy to bear. if we 
onquer a peace by preserving the Union, the 
Constitution, our nationality, all our ample Terri- 
tories, the rebound of prosperity in this country 
will enable a single generation easily pay the 


’ 


national debt, even if the war is protracted until 


desolation is written upon every rebel hearth- 
sone, 

I have made these remarks, therefore, not for 
the purpose of deterring the prosecution of the 


war, but for the purpose of calling the attenticn of 


Congress, of the Senate particularly, to the great | 
yroblem before us—how shall we regulate, raise 
} , ’ 
limit, apply, expend the vast sums necessary for 


the prose war? I tell you that before 
this question all others sink into insignificance. 
If you can show me the means by whic h the pres- 
entexpenditure can be maintaine ‘db y our national 
Government, you show me the means to success, 
to honor, to glory, to the preservation of the Union 
and of our Government. Anything that tends to 
impair or affect our financial credit, our financial 
ability to carry on the war, 1s more disastrous 
than anything else—even the loss of battles. 

Mr. President, with my view of the importance 
of these finance! al questions, I trust Senators will 
not consider their discussion improper; that they 
will not consider, when objections are made to 
large appropriations, that they are made in a par- 


. l 
cution of the 


the physical, but financial difficul- | 
the test to which | 


this country, that while we are 
people everywhere are demé inding taxation. 
is scarcely a poor farmer in the country in which 
I live who delvesaw: ay during along year of hard 


labor for five or six hundred dollars, but what is 


| willing to be taxed. 


| time. 


It is the first time I believe in 
the history of any country that the people were 


the | 
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Let it not be suppose »d that the 1] 


Con- | 


} 
| 


|| of the Army and Navy have based their social 


| 


‘Treasury a single doll: Lre|| 


They have pierced mountains; they have | 


|| 
1] 
| 


|| mast be embraced in one bill; 
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Let not pe rsons ‘affected by II n potent services; but it is very difficult to apply 
: offered for any un- | 


these axioms to particular cases. It is impossibje 
to frame a system of compensation that will es. 
cape plausible criticism. A multitude of officers 
and as there can be 
no fixed standard of compensation, every Officer 

affected will think he is unjustly dealt by, and 
some other officer not reduced enough. It is nat- 


|| ural for every man to magnify his own position, 
|| and if this Senate, if this Congress would com- || 


| mence with themselves and their employés, and | 


It is impossible to satisfy the holder of a nominal] 
or sinecure office that he can be dispensed with, 


‘it is impossible to convince a messenger, clerk, or 


other employé of the Government that he should 


| not receive more than a person rendering similar 


services in private life, or that he ought to work 


| the same number of hours a day. 


The character of the services required of the 


| committee, while demanded by the most pressing 


and imperative public necessity, are unpleasant, 
invidious, disagreeable. They require us to affect 


| the pay of thousands of persons, of families, of 


friends, of new associates, of those with whom 


| we are brought in daily contact, and for whom 
| we feel the highest respe ct, and in some cases 


| 


If these measures are adopted and carried || 


| whom it affects. 
» || those around us; 
| within our sight. 


especially, where officers are dispensed with, the 


|| very means of sustaining life. 


Besides, we know very well that the officers 


habits somewhat upon their salaries; and, there- 
fore, when you touch their compensation, you 
touch their social life; you touch their plans for the 
education of their children; you touch their plans 
for the purchase and acquirement of property. 
Ten years ago the pay of the officers of the Army 
and Navy was far less than we propose to allow 
them now, and yet they got along very respect- 
ably. Now, since they have been increase d, they 
have made new arrangements. I feel the force of 
| this. It has been put to me in such a way that | 
cannot help feeling it. I know that this proposed 
reduction will work inconvenience to ever ybody 
It will to ourselves; it will to 
it will to those immediately 
But we cannot le ‘vy the enor- 


| mous taxation upon our people that is demanded 


| 


by the times unless we ourselves are willing to 


| bear these sacrifices 


When the committee took up the question of re- 
duction, the first subject that was presented to us 
was that relating to Congress; it was impossib| 
for us to reduce the pay “of the Army and Navy 


| without affecting the compensation of members of 


1] 


sitting here, the | 
There | 


demanding taxation and the Legislature delaying | 


it. If Pitt, in his times of peril and of trial, had 
been met by the same spirit of the English pe ople, 
would he have desponded? Our people demand 


taxation; they have the resources, the country, | 


the ability, the means to pay taxation. I do not 
now intend to discuss this matter of taxation; I 
shall probably at some future time have occasion 
to refer to the sources and means of taxation. The 
Constitution of the United States, I think wisely 
enough, has intrusted to the direct representatives 
of the people this question. They are now ma- 
turing their bil lls, and will send them to us in due 
I will not anticipate their action. I have 
no doubt it in the main will be wise; but while 
they are acting, we can still perform the other 
email hes of this financial scheme. We must re- 

vise, systematize, and regulate the expenditures 
of the Government upon a different basis than that 
now authorized by law. 

Mr. President, it was actuated by this spirit 
that the committee on compensation and expend- 
itures framed certain bills. 
task, a task that I hope never to have put upon 
me again. It was a task that in its execution com- 
pelled us to affect the private interests of every 
person who was a duties for the Gov- 
ernment. 

It is easy to say that all useless offices should 
be dispensed with, and that every salary should 
be reduced to the lowest rate that will secure com- 


It was an invidious | 


| Congress. If we had passed over the pay and ex- 
penses of Congress, and reported a bill merely 
reducing the pay of the officers of the Army and 
Navy, how invidious it would have been. It would 
have been said, *‘ these men, who are living in ease 
and comfort and luxury in Washington, are will- 
ing to receive their salaries, but they want to affect 
the salaries and compensation of those who are 
risking life, everything, in the service of their 
country.’ 

Therefore it was indispensabk that we should 
take up and act upon a bill relating to ourselves. 
In the bill that the committee proposed we did 
adopt various important amendments. The first 
question that presented itself was the question of 
mileage. I know how that is regarded. The Sen- 
ators from the Pacific coast especially fee] that it 


| is unjust to them that they should be put upon the 


same rule as to mileage with members near by. 
Under the present system, a member living in 


| Maryland receives about $3,050 a year, while a 


member from California receives nearly $10,000 
a year—between eight and ten thousand dollars. 
A member living in lowa or in Ohio, where every- 
thing is cheaper, receives a considerable sum more 
yer annum than a member living in the city of 
Dalimens or Philadelphia or New York. ‘This 
is manifestly unjust. Although I am as fond of 
these perquisites as anybody can be, although I 
have a seat here probably for as long a time as 
any one elected, being among the latest elected, 
yet I certainly cannot resist ‘the ‘demand that is 
made upon me to surrender at least this a a al 
and unjust discrimination in my favor, while lam 
demandiig sacrifices of others. So with the ofli- 
cers of the House and Senate; the yare kept here 
only three or four or five months a year; they 


| now receive large salaries, and in time of peace 


and quiet I would not disturb them. They are 


all my friends, associates; men whom I respect, 
whom I would do anything for. Inatime of peace 
I never would think of affecting their compensa- 
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tion; but they ought to be affected now, simply 
because they are performing comparatively easy, 
safe duty here during a short portion of the year. 
They ought to be content to receive less, simply 
because their services are not worth more to the 
Government than the amount proposed to be paid. 
The vast number of employés about Congress 
ought to be reduced. While all those little things 
exist—they are little because they do not amount 
to much in the aggregate—the people will never 
believe that we are in earnest in making reforms. 





But I am asked, ‘* why do not you reduce the || 


compensation of members of Congress?’’ I will | 
state why. The compensation of members of Con- | 
gress—$3,000 a year—is probably notas much as 
most of those who are around me, and most of | 
those inthe other House would receive if they were | 
at home; but that is not my answer. I did expect 
e reduction. There was a difference of opinion 
in the committee as to whether areduction should 
be reported; but it was believed on the whole bet- 
ter to leave that question to Congress, who could 
not make much progress in reducing the salary 
of other people unless they cut down their own. 
The bill I reported cut off all the perquisites— 
most of the mileage, stationery, &c. ‘There are 
many items that will never bear examination. We 
remove all these, leaving to the patriotism of Con- 
gress the propriety of a reduction of compensa- 
tionof members. Sir, if Congress would now, in 
this or any other bill, surrender as much of their 
compensation as they could probably bear, it 
would do more to give confidence, tone, and pa- 
triotic fervor to the people of this country than 
any act which could be done; and I do hope this 
will be done yet by the present Congress. 

In regard to the pay of the Army. The present 
pay is based on an organization of nineteen thou- 
sand men, an army in which a man might, after 
forty years’ patient toil, after forty years’ hard 
work in the wilderness, possibly hope to arrive at 
the grade and wear the eagle of a colonel. That 
was the most he could expect, and then he would 
receive the pay of $230 a month, together with an 
allowance for quarters and fuel, making his pay 
altogether about three thousand dollars a year. 
That was not too much for an officer who had been 
educated, who had worked forty years to gain 
that promotion; who had speut most of his ume 
away from his family in the western plains; who 
had performed all the services required of an of- | 
ficer of the old regular Army. By this time he 
must have reached the age of sixty years, because 
very few of our colonels became so before they | 
were sixty years of age. ‘The old compensation 
under the old organization was not too much. But, 
now, when you have improvised an army of half 
a million of men, when you have called from the 
ranks of private life patriotic men who have vol- 
unteered for their country, in many cases without 
any regard to the pay, and when you propose to 
pay all these officers the high rates allowed to the | 
old, petted, favored Army, you impose upon the | 
an os a burden that they will not cheerfully bear. 

‘ou take from civil life men who never could hope 
there to earn any such salary, whose neighbors do 
notearn that much. You give them rank, posi- | 
tion, and pay which in civil life they could not 
hope to get. I know some officers of the Army 
complain about the proposed reduction. They 
say they have gone into the service with the ex- 
pectation of receiving the amount now fixed by 
law, and that itis very hard to curtail them. But 
they should be willing to bear their share of the 
burden. It is right always to regulate public com- 
pensation by the condition of the country, by its 
wants, by its necessities; and I believe that the 
great body of these patriotic men would be very | 
willing to receive a less salary, if a just measure 
of reduction is applied to all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will 
pardon the Chair. The morning hour has ex- 
pired, and the special order of the day now comes 
up. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope the special order will be 
postponed, and the Senator allowed to proceed. 

_ Mr.COLLAMER. [inquire of the Chair what 

is the special order ? 

_ The VICE PRESIDENT. The special order 

is the motion to refer the President’s message 

transmitting correspondence between the Secre- 

— of State and the authorities of Great Britain 

and France in relation to the recent removal of 

certain citizens from the British mail steamer | 





Trent. The Senator from New Hampshire moves 
to postpone all prior orders for the purpose of 
proceeding with the question before the Senate. 
| ‘The motion was agreed to. 
| ‘The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Ohio will proceed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I was about to say, Mr. 
| President, that while I did hear complaints froma 
few officers of the Army as to the proposed reduc- 
tion, yet from many officers of the Army whose 
names it would give me pleasure to mention, 
among the ablest, the most patriotic, the most gal- 
lant, the most brave, and the most chivalrous of 
our officers, | have received letters announcing 
their hearty approbation of the measure. They 
have said they were willing to receive less—ofh- 
cers taken from private life and officers from the 
regular Army—and I believe that is the spirit that 
actuates the Army. It would not do to apply this 
reduction to the private soldier for this simple rea- 
son: the private soldier is enlisted at a particular 
price; he cannot resign; he must serve the term of 
| his enlistment, whether Congress gives him pay 
or not. That is the condition of his enlistment; 
but an officer can resign; and I would be very glad 
to accept the resignation of any officer who would 
not in this time of peril and trial be willing to re- 
ceive what is considered by Congress a fair, hon- 
est compensation for his services. The pay of 
the private soldier should not be affected, espe- 
cially when you remember that the pay of the 
private soldier is but thirteen dollars a month, 
while the pay of a colonel is nearly $250a month. 
The idea of reducing the pay of the private soldier, 
| as the original bill of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts proposed, would be totally unjust. ‘The re- 
duction ought to be applied only to the officers, 
who are best able to bear it. 

Nor have the committee on compensation en- 


The Senator from 





| deavored to be unfair to these officers. On the con- | 


trary we have allowed them a liberal compensa- 
| tion. The second section of the bill was simply 
| reported for the judgment of the Senate and was 
not intended to be insisted upon. ‘The pay allowed 
by the first section is, I think, sufficient for any 
officer of the grade. It gives to a colonel $200 a 
month; to a lieutenant colonel $180 a month; toa 
| major $150a month, and toa captain $120 a month. 
Itdoes notaflect very materially the pay of colonels 
and captains, they being the important officers al- 
ways toacommand; but itdoes very much reduce 
the pay of the subordinate officers who have no re- 
sponsibility; such as the lieutenant colonel, the 
major, the first and second lieutenants. Their 
| pay is very materially reduced. 

Again: the bill proposes to remove all discrim- 
ination between the line and the staff officers. Un- 
der the present system an officer who hasa quiet 
duty in the cityrof Washington receives commu- 
tation for quarters, fuel, and perquisites, so that 
| his salary is much more than the officer who is in 
the face of the enemy. I have a letter here from 
one of the most gallant officers in the Army—I 
will not mention his name—in which he says that 
| now with his promotion he receives about the same 
| he did when he was serving in an easy place about 
Washington. It will be seen, therefore, that un- 
| der the present laws a discrimination is made in 
favor of those who occupy staff positions against 
| the officer of the line who risks his life in the ser- 
vice of his country. Why, sir, itis hard to com- 
pute and hard to tell what is now paid to our higher 
officers. lask the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs if he can tell me how much is now 
paid per annum to the Adjutant General and the 
Quartermaster General under the presentlaw? No, 
sir; he cannot. He would have to go through a 
sum in compound equations; he would have to go 
to work to compute the pay, then the rations, then 
the servants, then the horses, the quarters, then 
the fuel, then the lights, then the travel; and-even 
then he could not tell. Why, sir, a paymaster 
who is taken from civil life, and who receives 
the pay of a major of cavalry—those words excite 
| my suspicion whenever | see them—in addition 
| to what I have mentioned, gets his traveling ex- 

penses, and those traveling expenses alone are a 
suilicient salary, if they have very much to do; 
most, if notall of them, have clerks besides to do 
their duties. I call the attention of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs to the fact that we have a 
great number of those officers. I have letters from 
paymasters in which they say they can easily pay 
| five orsix regiments; and yetunder theexisting law 
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| cents a mile, to six cents a mile. 
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one paymaster is given to two regiments of men. 
So with the number of other staff officers. It is 
remarkable that there are bills pending in this Sen- 
ate increasing largely this corps of staff officers, 
when under the present laws the number of staff 
officers in the Army of the United States is larger 
than in the French or English army; and vet itis 
proposed to igerease them and to continue this un- 


just discrimination in their favor. 


Mr. President, in order to ascertain what was 
the real pay of an officer of the high grade I men- 
tioned, l addressed a letter to the proper Auditor 
of the Treasury inquiring how much an officer of 
this particular grade received for all these various 
things, and he could not tell me. Why? Beeause 
he is paid out of different funds. The fuel and 
quarters are paid at the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, the pay proper and the rations at another; 
so that it is really impossible to ascertain the ex- 
act amount received; and the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs now cannot tell me 
what one of these officers gets. When you tell me 
that in a time of war, when the resources of our 
country are strained to the uttermost, you will 
continue this unjust and unequal system of com- 
pensation to the injury of the Army and to the in- 


jury of the country, I say it shows very clearly 


that we are not willing to meet the responsibilities 
of our position, 

1 will not weary the Senate by stating fully the 
various changes proposed in regard to the Army. 
I have stated some of the most material. I will 


| state, however, that the bill reported substitutes 


fixed salaries in lieu of all rations for servants and 
It abolishes the allowance for quarters 
and fuel to staff officers. It gives the same pay te 
staff officers as to officers of the line of the same 
rank. It changes the present rate of mileage, ten 
At present an 
officer who travels from Washington to St. Louis 
on an ordinary tour of duty pays but three cents 
a mile, and he saves enough in the course of his 


journey, from that item alone, to pay him from 
| ten to fifteen or twenty dollars a day. 


We also 
adopt for the Army the same system of retirement 


that has been adopted forthe Navy. Recently a 


| bill passed Congress providing for a retired list of 


the Navy at the age of sixty-two years and after 
forty-five years’ service. This bill adopts that 


| system for the Army, and I see that this feature 


is also embodied in the bill of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Now, Mr. President, | wish to call the attention 
of the Senator from Massachusetts to another dis- 
crimination. His bill would make a reduction of 
ten per cent. from the pay proper of an officer of 
the Army, but, as I said before, would not affect 
his mileage, forage, rations, allowance for ser- 
vants, &c. A few years ago the mode of paying 
the Navy was changed. ‘The principle now ree- 
ommended as to the Army was adopted as to the 
Navy; and naval officers now get a fixed salary, 
and have but one ration allowed to them. By the 
substitute of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
you would make a deduction of ten per cent. from 
the pay of the Navy, which would be fully twice 
as much reduction for a corresponding rank as it 
would be in the pay of the Army; because the 
reduction would only be applied tothe pay proper 
of an officer of the Army, which is scarcely one 
half of his receipts, while it would apply to all 
the pay of an officer of the Navy, thus creating a 
new discrimination between the Army and the 
Navy, and a new quarrel, which we would have 
to settle by subsequent legislation. 

The bill reported from the committee on com- 
pensation and expenditures assimilates the pay of 


| the Army and Navy, fixes their corresponding 
| ranks, and gives to an officer of the Army pre- 


cisely the same pay as an officer of the Navy of 
corresponding rank, and vice versa, so that there 
can be no discrimination. It also abolishes the 
whole system of forage, rations, and the like; so 
that an officer in the Army will know precisely 
what he receives; and the people who have to pay 
it finally will know precisely what the officer re- 
ceives. 

These bills that I have mentioned—the bill re- 
lating to Congress and the bill relating tothe Army 
and the Navy—are the only bills that are yet re- 
ported; but the committee have prepared bills 
relating to every department of the Government. 
We have made a careful revision of all the com- 
pensation and expenditures of the Departments, 


; 
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and applied certain fixed and general principles, 
those which I have already enunciated, to every 
officer of the Government, abolishing allsinecures, 
reducing such as could bear reduction, retaining 
the pu ent compensation where we could not re- 
duce it, where the Constitution forbids our redu- 
cing it, or where the compensation was not too 
much. Weapplied general principles to all, with- 


out regard to pe rsons or class¢ ;, and without re- 
gard to the branch of the public service. If the 
bills already reported should receive the favor- 


able consideration of the Senate, the other bills 
it [have stated will also be re port d. But, sir, 
| know very well that under our system of legis- 


ion it will be impossible to have separate action 


on all these bills. Therefore itis that I take this 
‘ ortumty, when there is nothing else pressing 
ion the Senate, to call the attention of the Senate 

to the subject; and if the Senate will bear with 
and will adopt the plan which I shall now 
tion, early action can be had on all these bills. 

My familiarity with the rules of the House en- 
abt sme to sav tout these bills cannot be consid- 
ered in the Ho » of Representatives at the pres- 
ents sion oreven atthe next se ssion of Congress. 
Here, where the pressure of business is less bur- 


densome, we can consider them; but in the House 
to conside r them. Why? With 
ition of the ordinary appropriation bills 
of a political character, which excite at- 
tention, and probably war bills, which now de- 
/ 


mana 


it is impossible 
exce 


the attention of Congress, it is almost im- 

sible under the rules of the House to get bills 
before the House. ‘There are various modes of 
delay by which persons hostile toa billean always 
defeat it; and in the House of Representatives a 
very small minority who are determined to oppose 
any particular 8} stem of measures can defeat 
That is one of the 
The only way to reach 
this question is by framing amendments to the 
Whenever an appropriation 
is made for a particular purpose, let this Senate 
ingraft on that appropriation bill a_ provision 
changing the mode of compensation. Then these 
essarily brought to the attention of 
use, and there they may be acted upon. 
should reject any one of these prop- 


them if they choose to do so. 


restraints on legislation. 


appropriation bills. 


Wiis are hec 


if the Hous 
ositions, of course I should be willing to abandon 
it. i would not force anything upon the House. 
if the majority of the House voted against any 
proposi pended to an appropriation bill, I 
would abandon it at once, because itis an import- 
ant principle that every bill and every provision 
of a bill shall receive the assent of a majority of 
both branches. But the only way to get this sub- 
ject before the House of Representatives under 
their rules is in the mode | suggest. In that way 
they must necessarily come before the House. In 
any other way you will fail todo it. Whether 
we are prepared to take this course I cannot say. 
It is for the Senate to determine. I shall give them 
an opportunity to do so. I can only do so with 
nt of the Senate, and with the action of 
a majority of the Senate. If they propose to adopt 
this system of reduction they can readily do it; 
but in that way only. i ‘ 

Mr. COLLAMER. I wish to ask the gentle- 
How are we to insert these 
bills by way of amendment to the appropriation 


tion ap 


Lie Cons 


man one qu StIOn. 


bills if the House does not send us the appropri- 
ation bills until late in the session ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. 1am happy to answer my 
friend that every appropriation bill is now in the 
Senate, [ think, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the Navy bill. The bill making appropriations 
for the legislative expenses of the Government is 
now im the Committee on Finance, and so also is 
the Army appropriation bill. The House have 
promptly passed the appropriation bills, and I 
think, with the exception, perhaps, of the Navy 
bill, they are all here. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Then they are earlier than 
usual, 


Mr. SHERMAN, 


Yes, sir; much earlier than | 


usual, and are framed upon a different principle | 


than usual; so that there is no practical difficulty 
in the way, if we mean to do it. 

Now, Mr. President, the effect of the proposed 
reduction of the pay of the Army would be a saving 
of from six to ten millions of dollars. The pro- 
posed reduction of the pay in other departments 
and of Congress would be a considerable sum; I 
cannot state precisely what, because all the bills 
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are not matured. Butif this plan is adopted, you || 
will reduce the expenditures, upon the present | 
basis of expenditure, about thirty millions of dol- 
lars; and that is about the amount you will have 
to put on the people in the form of direct taxes. 
It is more than one half of the interest upon the | 
yublic debt. 

Mr. GRIMES. 1 should like to inquire of the 
Senator how much his Navy bill will reduce the 
aggregate amount of expenses? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I cannotstate precisely. It 
is very difficult to form the estimates in detail, be- 
cause itis impossible,as my friend will see, to state 
exactly what would be the allowance for length 
of service under the naval bill, a feature that we 
were notentirely satisfied about when we reported 
it; but I have no doubt at all that the total reduc- 
tion will be nearly what I have stated. It will be 
more than half the interest on the public debt. 
The sacrifice thus made by Congress in its own 
pay and perquisites, and the reduction made in the 
salaries of officers of the Government, | believe 
would give a healthy tone to this contest, and 
would show that we are willing to take our share 
of the sacrifices. 


Sir, suppose this contest does bring us back to 
the simplicity ofancienttimes. How many years 
ago was it when members of Congress came here 
at the rate of eight dollars a day and considered 
themselves pretty well paid? How long is it since 
a brave officer of the Army served with the rank of 
colonel at $1,500 a year? How long is it since 
Stewart and other gallant officers of the Navy 
served for small pay? How long is it since the 
people of this country in their simple habits were 
willing to live on one motety of what is now re- 
ceived even by your pages, your clerks, and your 
messengers? Ifthis reduction of expenditure will | 
only bring us back to the simple habits of the olden 
time, when school boys were educated in log huts, 
when men, when everybody, men, women, and 
children, labored to develop the resources of this 
country—lI say, if this revolution would bring us | 
back to the old times most of us remember in our | 
boyhood, it would be no great calamity. 
remember when, in the early history of Ohio, the | 
supreme judges of that State traveled all over the 
State on horseback at $1,000 a year, and lived as 
wellas need be. Suppose thatin this hour, to pre- 
serve our Government, and to maintain the Union, 


it is necessary for us to make this sacrifice: I ask || 


if it would not be ina noble and a holy cause? In- | 
stead of wasting our time here about emancipating 
slaves that we have not the possession of, instead 
of wasting our time here in treating of questions 
not before usand which on the present basis will not 
be before us, if we meet these practical questions, 
which are necessarily thrown upon Congress and 
can be performed by no other power but Congress, 
we shall do much to sirengthen the arm of the Ex- 
ecutive, we shall do much to buoy up and enliven 
the loyal heart of the people of this country. 

I propose to offer an amendment to the ninth 
section of this bill. After line seven, on page 8, I 


| move to insert these words: 


| the Senator from Ohio, in these words: 


| it adopted. 


adopt it as a part of his amendment; otherwise it 


And this deduction shall apply to all allowances for mile- 
age, and for commutation for servants, forage, and rations, 
and to ail fees or contingent allowances paid for personal | 
services from the Treasury of the United States. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. On the subject of mileage, 
I beg to offer an amendment to the amendment of 


And all mileage shall be computed by the most direct 
route over which the mail is transported, and the rate of | 
mileage of members of Congress shali be reduced fifty per 
cent. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Ohio adopt that as part of his amendment? 


Mr. SHERMAN, I shall be very happy to see | 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can 


is not in order now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will adopt it, although the 
reduction | proposed was ten cents a mile, and 
this reduction is only one half what I intended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment, 
as modified, will now be read. 

The Secretary read it, to insert at the end of 
section nine the following: 

And this deduction shall apply to all allowances for mile- 
age, and for commutation for servants, forage, and rations 
and to all fees or contingent allowances paid for personal 


services from the Treasury of the United States ; and all | 
milvage ehall be computed by the most direct route over | 
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which the mail is transported, and the rate of mileage of 


| members of Congress shall be reduced fifty per cent. — 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire to saya sino}, 
word on this proposition. I agree with the Sep- 
ator from Ohio that in this matter of retrenchment 
we should begin with ourselves. The amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, if I under- 


| stand it, deducts from the compensation of mem- 
' bers of Congress ten per cent. of their salaries, 


which would be $300. I desire, by this amend- 
ment, to cut off what I regard as two great abuses 
in reference to mileage of members of Congress, 
First, there has grown up a custom to compute 
mileages by the old traveled steamboat and other 
routes, by which the amount of mileage, or the 


| number of miles traveled, by custom immemorial, 


has grown up to be, in my judgment, a very great 
abuse; and in the next place, the mileage of mem- 
bers of Congress was fixed at a time when the 
means of transportation for them and their fami- 
lies from their homes to the seat of Government 
was very different from what it now is. The old 
rate of compensation was forty cents per mile. 
lor those members who brought their families to 
the seat of Government, provided they had fami- 
lies—our bachelor friends could all come as a mat- 
ter of course at a much cheaper rate—supposing 
the family consisted of but a wife and two or three 
children, the old compensation when it was origin- 
ally fixed was perhaps a just one. But with the 
improved modes of transportation by steamboats 
and by railroads, the present mode of compensa- 


tion is altogether wrong. 


I] desire to speak with entire frankness on this 
subject, and I do so to our friends from the Pacific 
coast. Their mileage, as I have been informed, 
under the present mode of computation, amounts 
to some six thousand or more dollars per year. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Between five and six thou- 


| sand. 


I can |! 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. My friend says between 
five and six thousand. Their mileage alone is 
more than the salary and mileage, I believe, of 
any other member of Congress. Thisis too much. 
1 am frank to say so; but, at the same time, I do 
not believe it is wise to adopt any such rate of 
compensation as shall make the mileage which 
they receive so small that they will be compelled 
to deduct a part of their salary to pay the expense 
of their travel here. It would be but the begin- 
ning of the agitation of a question which would 
result in a change of the seat of the capital of the 
United States. For myself, 1 think as we have 
the capital located here, and located where it was 
located by Washington himself, where we have 


' erected these beautiful and expensive buildings, 


itis not advisable so to shape the mileage of mem- 


|| bers of Congress that their mileage shall not pay 


the actual compensation of their coming from the 
Pacific coast, or that any portion of it should be 
taken out of their salary. In my opinion, th 
most just mode in which we can fix this mileage 
would be to enact that it shall be computed by the 
most direct route over which the mail is trans- 
ported, and reduce the mileage fifty per cent. | 
hope this amendment will be adopted as the best 
mode, in my judgment, of settling this trouble- 
some and vexatious question of mileage, in which 
we are all personally interested. ; 

Mr. POMEROY. I have no objection, indeed 
1 am in favor of this amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin; but I must say, like the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio, it is not without 
some objections. For instance, I do not see how 
you could compute the mileage of the Senator from 
‘Tennessee. Over what route does the mail go to 
Tennessee? It does not go at all, as the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Cottamer] well says. And 
in regard to my own route, 1 should like to 1n- 
quire of the Senator what kind of route I should 
travel? One day our mails come by way ©! 
Omaha; the next day, or a little while after that, 
they are sent through Missouri, or rather some- 
times they are sent there and are stopped. But 
I want to say that I am entirely satisfied with any 
reduction that may be made. I do not suppos® 
any man desires any greater mileage—I am su! 
I do not for my own part—than will cover hisre«! 
expenditure in coming here. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will ask my friend before 
he takes his seat, whether he would not be better 
satisfied with these words, the words adopted by 
the committee on compensation and expenditures: 

To be computed by the most direet traveled route from 
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master Gencral. 


Mr. POMEROY. I do not propose to offer 


any factious opposition to this amendmentof the | 


Senator. I only rose to say that there are some 
Senators who have no direct route to the city; but 
as the Senator from Ohio says he wants this re- 
duction to take place this year, and now, I want 
to remind the Senator, as he has discussed his own 
bill rather than the bill reported by the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, that his bill 
as it stands would cost this Government this year 
$13,009 25 more than if we did not pass it. 
Mr.SHERMAN. I desire to correct my friend 
in that. He stated that to me yesterday. That 
statement, uncontradicted, would be erroneous, as 
he understands very well. This bill was framed 
before the Secretary of the Treasury had decided 


i! 





that we were entitied to mileage for the present || 


session. a } 
session, as a matter of course we cannot for the 


next; but my bill was framed on the idea that | 


we should receive no mileage at all at this ses- 
sion. 


Mr. POMEROY. The error in the Senator’s 


Having drawn mileage for the present | 


bill as reported seems to be that we are to have | 


three mileages for a Congress, when we are enti- 
tled to but two. 


Having drawn two, his bill pro- | 


vides for another; and therefore I say his bill, if | 


adopted, would cost this Government $13,000 more 
than if it was not adopted for this year. After 
this year the reduction would take place. 

But, Mr. President, | was saying that there are 


Senators who have no direct route to this capital, | 


and from whose State the mail has no direct route. 
If a Senator should start from my place, if his 
sentimentsare obnoxious to a portion of the States 
through which he may pass, he would have to 
get upon a horse and go three hundred miles to 
Omaha, where there is no publicconveyance what- 
ever, and then send his horse back, and perhaps 
have it run away with, as really occurred to a 





Senator that] know. Then, by traveling day and | 


night in a stage in the fore part of December, or || 


rather walking and prying the stage out of the 


mud, carrying a rail for that purpose, as the Sen- | 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Rice] reminds me, he 


would be able, after traveling five days and five 
nights in that way, to get to the cars. By that 
time, not having been able to carry any baggage, 
he would need an entire change of wardrobe, and 
his expenses in reaching the capital by any direct 
route would be very much larger per mile than 
can be computed by any Senator who can get into 
his car and ride here in twenty-four hours, as is 


true of all the members from New England, New | 


York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 

As this reduction is designed for this year, I 
suggest to the Senator from Ohio to amend his bill 
so that we shall not make it cost the Government 
$13,000 more thanif we did not pass it. I should 
like to have it amended also so that the mileage 
shall be computed by any direct route that is safe 
and competent for any Senator to travel. When 
the amendment is put in that shape, I think it 
might be adopted. 

Mr.SHERMAN., After conversation with sev- 
eral Senators, I suggest that the amendment be so 
modified as to read as follows: 


To be computed by the most direct traveled route from 


his residence to the seat of Congress. 


A statement of which is to be made by the Post- 


master General to each House. 

In regard to the objection made by the Senator 
from Kansas, I will simply say the bill was framed 
originally upon the idea that members were to re- 
ceive no mileage for this session. Indeed, I am 
inclined to think it was a stretch of the law to pay 
them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That modification 
of the amendment will be made. 

Mr. COLLAMER. The Senator can amend 
his own amendment in his own way; but | wish 
the whole of it read, so that we can understand it, 
and see how it reads in connection. 


Mr. HALE. Of course the amendment is | 


within the control of the Senator, and he can 
modify it; but I think itis wrong. I shall not 
say anything about it. 
Mr. SHERMAN, 
will be satisfactory. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment, 


as modified, will be read. 
The Secretary read the amendment as modified, 


I wish to have it so that it 
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ing: 


And this deduction shall apply to all allowances for mile 


j . P ~t) na ra ff; ao 
his home to the seat of Congress, to be stated by the Post- 1} to insert at the end of section nine the follow- 


| 
age, for commutation tor servants, forage, and rations, and 


for all fees and contingent allowances paid for personal ser 
vices from the Treasury of the United States; and the rate 
of mileage of members of Congress shall be reduced fifty 


per cent., to be computed by the most direct traveled route || 


from his residence to the seat of Congress. 
the mileage of each Senator shall be certified to the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, and of each Representative and Dele 


| gate to the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representa 


tives, by the Postmaster General, within thirty days of the 
commencement of each session of Congress. 


Mr. COWAN. I would suggest, without any 


desire whatever to meddle in this matter about 


which I know so little, whether it would not be | 


better to abolish altogether this system of paying 
members of Congress and Senators mileage. | 


Astatementof | 


have been inclined to look upon it for a long time | 
as one of thoseshams which were very much used | 
| in thedark ages to enable a man to get more money 


than he was really entitled to; one of those meth- 
ods of collecting taxes when none were really due. 
I would therefore suggest that in lieu of the mile- 


= 


| age heretofore received by members they should 


receive from the disbursing officer here the actual | 
amount of their expenses paid by them in coming | 


here. If they were obliged to pay their fare on 


| the railroads, and did not ride upon a free ticket, 


they should be paid that; but if they ride here 
upon a free ticket, as many of us do, they should 
not be paid. I ask whether this matter could not 


'| be adjusted in that way? Let gentlemen who pay 
5 


their fare, and who do not ride as dead-heads, be 
yaid the amountactually expended in coming here. 
That will be fair. Ido not know that the coun- 
try is obliged to bring the families of members 
here. 


If a man desires to bring his family here, | 


let him pay for them, as he does when he takes | 


his family elsewhere. If he wants to come alone, 
let him pay for it. Whatever he pays for himself 
should be repaid to him. It is the member that 
the country wants here, and not the family; and 
it is the member I suppose that the country is 
willing to pay. 


I think this matter might be ad- | 


justed so as to make it true and sensible, and so | 


‘that everybody would understand it. 


But take the case of the members from California 


/ and Oregon. It is an old principle that the acces- 


sory followed the principal, not the principal the 
accessory; but that has been reversed here. The 


mileage is nearly twice as great almost as the sal- | 
ary. The church seems to have been built for the | 


steeple, not the steeple for the church in that case. 
I have no objection to those gentlemen being paid 
the actual amount of their expensesin coming here; 
but they should not be paid a sum twice as great 


| as their salary, and two or three times as muchas 


other people, when everybody knows that this 
. < “. . 
compensation bears no kind of proportion to the 


| actual expenses of the members on their way. 


| an interest in this 


| word ** mileage’’ is to be found. 


Mr. PEARCE. Mr. President, I have so small 


I may be considered as a disinterested witness. 
The term ** mileage’’ has crept of late into our 
language and our law. 
original law of compensation of members of Con- 
gress. The present compensation act is that of 
1856; and I believe in that act for the first time the 
By the old act 
of 1818, which fixed the compensation of mem- 
bers of Congress, they were allowed eight dollars 


subject of mileage that I think | 


It is not to be found in the | 


a day for the period of their attendance at the seat 


of Government during the session of Congress, 
and also—not as mileage, butas compensation— 
eight dollars for every twenty miles of estimated 


distance, reckoning by the most usually traveled | 


route from their places of residence to the seat of 


| Government; so that it was not mileage, intended 


to defray the expenses of traveling, but it was 
really compensation. 
If the compensation of members of Congress 


| had been fixed at a uniform sum for all, it would 


have been manifestly inequitable. Gentlemen who 


resided at a long distance from the seat of Gov- | 
ernment could not come here without great ex- || 


eee then, and without great expense even now, 
besides which their business suffers more. 
return from Congress to their homes, if anything 


extraordinary requires them to do so, is an ex- | 


a thing, occasions in many instances great 
oss of time, and is generally avoided except un- 


| der animperious necessity. Long continued stay 


in Washington compels the abandonment of their 
professional] occupations, and other business ar- 


To | 


rangements are so neglected as to produce the 
most serious detriment to all their private inter- 
ests. If there were not some compensating dis- 
crimination in such cases, the law would be clearly 
inequitable. This is the reason I think of the 
principle of the law of 1818, which proportioned 
that part of the member's pay which we now call 
mileage according to the distance: 
from the capital, 

I am inclined to think that this part of our eom- 
pensation is unnecessarily hich. 


, S 
of his residence 


l am not dis- 
posed to press any change in it, but if a vote be 
taken, I shall vote for its reduction by the rule 
proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin, which, 
it seems to me, is about as low as is reasonable. 


| That will leave the members who come from a 


distance a sufficient compensation, I am inclined to 
think, for the greater difficulties of their situation, 
their greaterexpensesand loss of time. It will prob- 


| ably remedy the inequality and inequity which 





anything like the payment ofa uniform sum to all 
members of Congress would inevitably make. If 
any change be made, I should be unwilling to go 
further than to take the proposition of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, which seems to me the most 
reasonable, 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. [ regret that 
this amendment has been introduced by the Sen 
ator from Wisconsin, aud I hope it will not be 
pressed upon the bill now. [ willstate, very bricfly, 
my reasons. I concur mainly in the bills to be in- 
troduced by the committee ‘on compensation, of 
which the Senator from Ohio is chairman; and in 
proposing the ninth section of the present bill, I 
had no idea that it would prevent Congress from 
making the necessary reductions of salaries, classi- 
fying and arranging them properly, and reducing 
the mileage of members of Congress. I would pre- 
fer that this reduction of the mileage should go 
into a bill by itself; but the amendment, as origin- 
ally proposed by the Senator from Ohio, perfected 
the idea of this very section, that it should be ap- 
plied not only to the pay proper, batto everything 
received as compensation from the Treasury ofthe 
United States, I think the amendmentas proposed 
by him would make the section perfect. The Sen- 


| ator from Wisconsin proposes to amend it by in- 


serting a provision to reduce the mileage. If that 
be agreed to, perhaps we shall go on and reduce 
salaries. My idea was not to put salaries into the 
bill, but if Senators think it best todo so, I do not 
know that I shall object. I amin favor of the re- 
duction of the mileage of members of Congress, 
and Lam in favor of reducing many of the salaries 
paid by this Government; and the Senator from 
Ohio may count on my vote generally in relation 


| to these reductions. 





I hope we shall continue the consideration of 
this bill until we have disposed of it. It will make 


| a reduction of from fifteen to twenty millions of 


dollars a year, if carried out, and that will do 
some good. I agree with the Senator from Ohio 
in the views he has presented to-day of the duty 
of Congress, not only to lay taxation upon the 
people, but to reduce the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment to the least possible sum with which we 
can get along. I have no doubt it is the bounden 
duty of Congress to address itself to those ques- 
tions, and continue to adé@ress itself to those ques- 
tions, until we make the necessary reductions in 
the expenditures of this Government. If Sena- 
tors think it best to press this subject, | am will- 


ing to put itin the bill; but it seems to me it is 
| bringing a new idea into it. Senators should rec- 


ollect that this ninth section looks only to a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent. on all salaries during the con- 
tinuance of this rebellion. It seems to me it is 
right in itself; it is a sacrifice that men serving 
the country ought willingly to make; and I think 
if it be necessary to demonstrate anything to the 
world, it is that we have something of a self-sac- 
rificing spirit, and that we are not engaged wholly 
and entirely in getting money out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

Mr.NESMITH. I regret exceedingly that this 
debate has sprung up during the absen 
two Senators from California. There are some 
very important points in it, upon which, I think, 
they should be heard. I am free to admit that 
there have been great abuses in the system of mile- 
age. I think the mileage is too high, and that it 
ought to be reduced; but there are circumstances 
which ought to be taken into consideration in rela- 
tion to members who come from the Pacific coast, 
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which do not apply to members from this side of 
the Rocky mountains. The amendment as now 
propos d by the Senator from Qhio provides that 
our mileage shall be comput d by the most direct 
traveled route. That route would take us, by an 
air line, directly across the Rocky mountains, and 
I think would make the mileage for each session 
about six hundred dollars. That portion of the 
amendment is somewhat vague and indefinite. I 
supposed by the most direct traveled route i 
meant some route that some man has traveled. | 
traveled that route about twenty years ago witha 
rifle on my shoulder, and every day at the hazard 
of my life. It is about as much as a man’s life is 
worth to undertake to travel it now. Nomancan 
come without an escort by the route, which, ac- 
cording to the amendment now before the Senate 
would be the shortest traveled route. 
As I remarked at the commencenmk 

there are abuses in relationt 


,and that they ought to be correct d. My illus- 


, 


it, I think 
» the question of mile- 
trious pre decessor, who was a candidate for the 
Vice Presidency at the last election, received for 
attending as a Delegate at the other end of th 
Capitol, $5,968. During that session, for which he 
had been paid hi ve, Oregon was admitted 
as a State into the Union, and he was elected a 
Senator, and charged and received from this Gov- 
ernment $5,968 for walking from the House of 
Repre sentatives to this end of the Capitol. That 
was an abuse, and such abuses should be cor- 
rected. 

There is another point which should be taken 
into consideration, in relation to mileage from the 
Pacific coast. 1 am interested, and perhaps it 
would be very improper and indelicate in me to 
refer to it, yet I honestly think there ought to be 
a discrimination between the pay of members from 
that coast, and the pay of other members. In the 
first place, the route is a long, arduous, and haz- 
ardous one. No man makes it without taking his 
life in his hands, let him make it by what route 
he may. No man makes it with the knowledge 
that he can return at the end of one or two years. 

The honorable Senator from Pennsylvania says 
itis not necessary that Senators should bring their 
families here; and if they do, that they should 
bring them at their own expense. I brought my 
family here last year, and it cost me $3,000 to 
bring them from Oregon to New York. My mile- 
age under this bill would be only 9600, notenough 
to bring myself here. 

It is apparent, I think, that there should be 
some discrimination, for those of us who come 
from the Pacific coast cannot visit our families if, 
in the discharge of our public duties, we become 

eparated from them by so great a distance. And 
in addition to these discomforts, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania may not be aware that we havealaw 
by which if a man is absent from his family for 
a year his wife is entitled to a divorce; a Senator, 


miiea 


therefore, after serving his country here, may go 
back and find himself a single man, [Laughter.] 
‘The Senator from Pennsylvania should take that 
into consideration, : 

There Gentlemen who are 
members of Congress from this side of the Rocky 
mountains can easily reach home in one, two, or 
three days at most, and attend to their ordinary 
avocations. If they are lawyers, they can atte nd 
to their practice. If they are professional men of 
any kind, their business goes on under theirimme- 
diate supervision. It is different with us. Men 
who come to Congress from the Pacific coast 
abandon everything. They can scarcely return 
once in a year, and then they can only remain at 
home afew days; but usually they do not go home 
under two years. Hence we have to bring our 
families with us, and to select new homes at great 
expense; and I have never heard of a man from 
the Pacific coast having saved anything out of his 
mileage after supporting his family. ‘There may 
have been instances such as that of my predeces- 
sor who drew double mileage, some of which he 
may have saved; but I do not think the present 
mileage more than compensates for the expense 
and the risk of travel. 

Under this bill we should be compelled to com- 
pute our mileage by the most direct route, as I 
observed before, across the Rocky mountains; 
and in many instances we should be compelled to 
employ escorts to get through the savages. There 
are about two thousand miles in which there are 
no settlements, or where there is but one settle- 


ig another point. 


ment through the entire line, and that not in the 
direct route. 
nying the Pacific coast a representation here. A 
poor man who would desire to come to Congress 
could not afford it, while there are plenty of rich 
people there who would be willing and anxious 
to come at their own expense. If the intention is 
to give members of Congress a mere honorary po- 
sition, abolish all mileage and all salaries, as they 
do in the English Parliament, and let honor be the 
only reward; but honor is a commodity upon 
which a poor man cannot exist. 

In the absence of the delegation from California 
I felt called upon to make these remarks. I am 
villing to submit to any reasonable deduction in 
my owncase. | am willing to contribute as much 
and go to as great an extent in the present exi- 
rency of the country to sustain the Constitution, 
and to maintain and enforce the laws as any man. 
I am willing to be taxed to the utmost extent; I 


| am willing that as much in proportion shall be 


taken from my compensation as from that of any 
other officer of the Government; of that I shall 


It would practically amount to de- | 
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| to reduce that amount fifty per cent. 
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ary $300. 1 propose to cut off two abuses in re. 
lation to mileage. That the mileage shall be com- 
puted upon the most direct route, to be ascertained 
by reference to the Post Office Department, and 
When we 


|| have disposed of this troublesome question, and 


make no complaint. If circumstances should ren- | 


der it necessary to take the whole, and members 
shall be compelled to dispense with compensa- 
tion, I shall not be compe lled to remain here like 
a soldier who is enlisted in the ranks of the Army. 
I can resign and ro home. 

Mr. SUMNER. It seems to me the discussion 
in which we are engaged is a departure from the 
t before the Senate. The billon which the 
Senate is acting is entitled, ** A bill to define the 
pay and emoluments of certain officers of the 
Army and for other purposes,”’ and now we have 
an amendment moved which brings up the whole 
que stion of congressional mileage. My experi- 
ence in this body leads me to the conclusion that 


Lilie 
sul 
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got out of this Serbonian bog into which the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts says we are alwaysready 
to sink, we shall be able to attend to other busj- 
ness. It is utterly useless to talk about the reduc- 
tion of the pay of the other officers of the Govern- 
ment until we get rid of this thing which concerns 
ourselves. Let us finish it, and finish it now. 
Thatis inmy judgmentourtrue policy. When w: 
have disposed of that which concerns ourselves, 
we can have the face to meet the officers of the 
Army; and when they come, perhaps with their 
Wives, to see us on the question of the reduction 
of their compensation, we can answer them at 
once, ** We have begun with ourselves; we have 
reduced our own comPensation; we havecut down 
this abuse in relation to mileage and put it where 
it ought to be.’’ ‘Then we can meet them frankly; 
and what we have done to ourselves, they cannot 
complain if we do to them. Therefore, I hope the 
Senator from Massachusetts will waive his objec- 
tion to the consideration of this question on this 


|| bill, ‘The whole ninth section ought to be stricken 


it is best to keep things apart; not to mix incon- | 


eruous matters; not to seek to fasten on an Army 
bill a bill with reference to congressional mileage. 
The two embarrass each other. The two do not 
go naturally and logically together. One is not 
germane to the other. They ought to be kept 
separate in different bills; and I submit that they 


ought also to be discussed separately in the Sen- | 


ate. We have been listening to the discussion of 
the Army bill, and all at once we have started 
another discussion which has been pending before 
the country, which has been debated in the news- 
papers and on the floor of Congress, particularly 
in the other,House, with reference to congres- 
sional mileage. 
tomless question, a Serbonian bog where many 
members of Congress have been lost—l will not 
say where armies are sunk. But you all know 
the extent of the discussion with reference to it. 
Are you ready now to enter upon it again in con- 
nection with this matter? Is it advisable? Is it 
according to the natural order of business? 1 
must say [ think not. If the Senate is prepared 
to enter upon that question I shall take my part 
in the discussion; but, for one, I had rather have 
that discussion met by itself, and decided on its 
own individual merits,than have itassociated with 
another measure to which it bears no relation. I 
therefore hope that the Senator from Ohio and 
the Senator from Wisconsin will withdraw their 
propositions on the present occasion. ‘They have 


I might almost call that a bot- | 


| already given notice to the Senate of their views | 


on the subject; and at some proper moment on 
some other bill, or on some special bill which shall 
embody their particular views, they may ask us 
to vote. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is a reduction of the compensation of all 
persons employed in the military, naval, and civil 
service of the United States, including, as a mat- 
ter of course, members of Congress; and when we 
touch this question of the reduction of the pay of 
officers inthe employmentofthe United States, and 
most certainly when we touch the question of the 


The ninth section of the 


out from the amendment, or else this thing should 
be settled now in that section, I prefer that this 
subject should be inserted in the ninth section; 
and I believe that the importance of this bill is 
such that it will carry this measure through, and 
carry us outof the Serbonian bog into which whole 
armies have sunk and members of Congress hay: 
gone out of sight. (Laughter.] 

Mr. RICE. I prefer the bill as it now stands; 
but I shall vote for the amendment offered by the 
honorable Senator from Ohio with a modification 


in regard to the reduction of the pay of officers of 


the Army and Navy. I consented very reluct- 
antly in the committee to the reduction as reported 
by the committee. I know full well that the ex- 


| penses of the officers of the Army and Navy are 


| much increased in consequence of this war. Thou- 


sands of them have left their families far distant, 


/and have abandoned their business pursuits in 


order to serve their country, and many of them 
cannot live respectably upon the pay now given 
They have to iar from other sources. I doubt 
very much whether Congress has the right to re- 
duce their pay one cent. There is a contract ex- 
isting between the officers of the Army and Navy 
and this Government; and I doubt whether we 
should even by implication violate that contract. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There isa contract with th: 
enlisted men. 

Mr. RICE. I know there is a contract with 
them; but I think there is one quite as binding 
between the officers and the Government as be- 
tween the enlisted men and the Government. |! 
know that formerly it was not so considered. 
Why? Because the officer could resign at his 
pleasure. Whenever we should reduce his pay 
to such an extent that he could not live upon tt, 
he was ut liberty to resign. A soldier never had 
that right. Neither has an officer that right now. 
At the last session of Congress we passed the fol- 
lowing law: 

“That any commissioned officer of the Army, Navy, 
marine corps, who, having tendered his resignation, prior 
to due acceptance of the same by the proper authority, and 


| without leave, shall quit his post or proper duties witht 


intent to remain permanently absent therefrom, shall 0 
registered as a deserter and punished as such.”’ 

Under this law no officer of the Army or Navy 
can resign. He may tender his resignation; but 


|| if the proper authorities do not see fit to accept 


pay of members of Congress, we had better settle | 


the whole thing at once. I undertake to ee 
President, that in my judgment, though may 
differ from gentlemen around me, the very first 
step that we ought to take in the progress of re- 


| ducing the pay of the officers of’ the Government | 


is to begin with ourselves. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. Weallagree 
to that. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Very well. You say all 


agree to that. You propose to take from our sal- 


| it, he must remain. 


| binding than this. 


Besides, sir, upon ail those 
brave gentlemen I think there is something more 
What brave officer would re- 


. . . * hle 
| sign in the face of the enemy? It is not proba! 


that this war will continue long; it cannot last 
long; and I would rather the pay of these gentie- 
men should not be disturbed any further than was 
recommended by the Committee on Military At- 


| fairs, and I am in doubt even about the propriety 
of that. 


Mr. CLARK. This being an amendment to 
an amendment, it is notin order I believe to move 
to amend again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not. 

Mr. CLARK. I like a portion of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio, but a part of it | 
judge at present to be ill-timed. [like verymuc! 
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that portion of it which proposes to extend this 
deduction of ten per cent. to the mileage of mem- | 


bers and others, and also to the allowances for 
rations, quarters, commutation of servants, &c. 
I believe the other portion to be iil-timed, for I 
fear it will defeat the passage of this bill eitherin | 
this body or in the odie House. I see in some 
of these provisions matters that are essential and 
proper and necessary. I do not desire to defeat | 
them. Iam ready to meet the other question, and 
I will go for the reduction of the mileage at any 
time on any separate bill, disconnecting it from | 
these reforms, and put it upon a proper basis. 

I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin, and 


to the Senator from Ohio, that if we reduce the || 


mileage now by this amendment, the reduction 
will qnly continue during the rebellion, and we | 
shall have the old subject returning upon us to 
be considered again when the rebellion is over, if 
that should ever happen. Ifwe reduce the mile- 
age, let us put it upon some proper, permanent 
basis. ‘Take this deduction from the pay of the | 
officers of the Army during the war, and when 
the rebellion is over they will be entitled to their | 
full salary; but make your provision in regard to 
mileage permanent and fixed, not only for this | 
rebellion, but for all time to come. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator from Ohio | 
will be rejected, so that we may move, if it will | 
be in order, that portion of it in regard to the 
allowances to Army officers, unconnected with | 
the question of mileage. I think we should not | 
embarrass this bill with the question of mileage | 
at this time. I want it distinctly understood that | 
I am for the reform of this mileage. I only make | 
a question upon the propriety of its being inserted 
here, because I think it will defeat this bill, which | 
is very much wanted, or seriously embarrass it. | 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. If my friend will give way 
for a moment, I will, in compliance with the de- 
sire of several Senators, modify my amendment, 
allowing it to stand as I offered it, and then the 
other proposition can be offered as a separate 
amendment. I am in favor of the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, and I think it ought 
to be adopted on this bill; but I do not wish to 
compel any one to vote it on this proposition, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment 
will be read as it now stands. 

The Secretary read it; to insert at the end of 
the ninth section the following: 

And the deduction shall apply to all allowances for mile- 
age and for commutation for servants, forage, and rations, 


and to all fees or contingent allowances paid for personal 
services, from the Treasury of the United States. 


_ Mr. CLARK. Is that the way the amendment 
is now modified? 


Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; that is the way I 
propose It, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely wish to make a 
Suggestion to those who have this bill in charge. 
I think the better way to come at this retrench- 
ment is to tax everybody ten per cent. upon what 
they receive out of the Government coffers. If 
that is what you propose to do, do it in the form 
of a tax bill, and then you will not get embar- 
rassed by these constitutional questions about the 
salary of the President and the judges of the courts 
and your contracts with soldiers, and you will 
reach everybody in the United States who receives 
a dollar from the Treasury. If, in your tax bill, 
yon want to exempt sweeter, if you think la- 
sorers who work for a dollar and a half a day 
ought rot to be reached, leave them out; but that 
is the only legitimate mode, in my opinion, to 
reach this subject. If you want to tax them ten 
per cent., tax them ten per cent.; and I am willing 
to tax incomes five per cent. instead of three, as 
we have done now, and that will reach them again; 
but this idea of interfering where contracts have 
been made grates upon my ear. I believe a con- 
tract with one of these officers is as binding on 
the Government as itis on the officer. But if they 
receive $5,000 a year, let them pay a tax of 
into the Treasury, and let the disbursing officer 
deduct it when he pays the salary. {[t seems to 
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me that would get over a great deal of this stub- 
ble. As to the subject of mileage that is a sep- 
arate matter, and you should bring in a bill to 
reduce it, if you want to do so. 


These are my views; and I hope the Senator | 
from Ohio, who has given great attention to this 


subject—and I have listened to him with great 
interest—will consider whether that would not be 
amore effectual mode of reaching the object he 
wishes to attain; and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts likewise. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to ask my 
friend from Rhode Island when he thinks I shall 


| get action on these bills if | am to wait until tax 








bills are introduced here? I have already intro- 
duced two or three bills, and have not been able 
to get a vote of the Senate on one of them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 1 suppose a tax bill is ma- 
tured in the House of Representatives. I am 
unable to answer when we could originate one, 
because | do not believe it is within our constitu- 
tional power; but I understand that there are tax 
bills about to be passed through the House of 


Representatives, and whenever they come here | 


we can amend them as we please. ‘hey cannot 
deny us the right to do that. If they do not put 
salaries in, | am willing to vote them in when the 
bill comes here. That is all the answer I can 
give. 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, I am obliged to 
say that | am opposed to the principle of this 
ninth section altogether. Ido not believe it is 
honest. That is my objection to it. I have heard 
it said that there was a battle down in the neigh- 


borhood of Bull Run last springs and this talk | 


about the necessity of sacrifice puts me in mind 
of it. 


another investigation set on foot at once, in order 
to determine how the matter stands to-day be- 
tween these two nations—if that is not treason- 
able—between these two armies—which whipped 
the worst, or which stands in the most danger of 
being whipped. 

I have just read a manifesto in some of the pa- 
pers put forth by some of the representatives of the 
State of Georgia—a man by the name of Toombs, 
another one by the name of Cobb, and Ido not 
know but that there was a pair of them by that 
name. I was edified by reading it. I was led to 
the comfortable reflection that they were suffer- 
ing; that they were having a hard time. I read 


it this morning; and I came up to the Senate here | 


feeling better; but after listening to these speeches 


I began to be afraid that we are suffering as much | 
I was not aware of suffering myself. | 
1 know we are engaged ina war; | know itis made | 


as they are. 


an expensive one; | know itis made altogether too 
expensive; but I will not listen to the idea, without 
a protest, that we are not equal to the exigencies 
of this war, whether it cost much or little, whether 
it costs one year’s labor or ten. A special indi- 
vidual escril 

igencies. The resources of the people are abund- 
ant. Employ them honestly; employ them fuirly. 
What does this ninth section propose? It pro- 
poses as a special sacrifice during the rebellion, 
aud to meet it, that ten per cent. shall be deducted 
from the salaries paid to almost all the employés 
of the Government. Now, tell me why? Because 
these salaries are too high? If so, strike out the 
words ** during the rebellion.’”? Make them just. 
If they are too high now, they are too high in a 
time of peace, and they are always too high. 
Make them just right; put them as om ought to 
be; pay what the services are reasonab! 

Every honest employer will do that, whether a 
Government or an individual. 

But you want money, you say. Then tax what- 
ever the salary may be. I adopt the suggestion 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. You pay a 
colonel in the Army so much; a Senator and a 
Representative in Congress so much. 
first that you do not pay them too much; that you 


do not pay them more than they earn; but when | 


you have agreed what the sum is which they earn, 


I heard it said it took about three days’ | 
steady and laborious investigation to ascertain | 
which party was whipped; and we ought to have | 


ce is not required to meet these ex- | 


y worth. | 


Be careful | 
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pay it to them, and do not steal it. Then tax it 
It is income to them; butit is no more income to 
them than the interest aman draws on his money 
is income. Tax it as income; tax all incomes; 
and ! do not care a fig how much you tax them. 
Tax them five per cent. or twenty-five per eent.— 
five per cent., as was suggested by the Senator 
from Rhode Island, or ten per cent., to meet the 
firure suggested in the ninth section of this bill. 
But what I do ask is, that the Legislature shall 
agree as to what it is honest to pay its employés, 
aud then pay it fairly. Itisincome, I admit, but 
itis not the only income. It ought to be taxed; 
and I do not care a fig how high it is taxed; but 
I say it is unfair to tax itone dime, one mill higher 
than you tax every other class of income. Itdoes 
not seem to me to be right; it does not seem to me 
to be honest; and I move to strike out the ninth 
section, if the motion is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foster in 
the chair.) In the opinion of the Chair it is not 
in order, an amendment being proposed, which, 
if adopted, will perfect the section. When that 
shall be disposed of, it will be in order to move 
to strike out the whole section; but motions to 
amend by addition are in order before a motion 
to strike out. 

Mr. HOWE. I have accomplished the only 
purpose I had, which was to indicate my view. 

Mr. POWELL. 1 will suggest to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs to con- 
sent to an amendment to the ninth section. As I 
understand that section, it deducts ten per cent, 
from the compensation of all persons employed in 
the military, naval, and civil service of the United 
States, except non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates of the Army, and warrant officers and sail- 
ors of the Navy. That section, I fear, is liable to 
grave constitutional objection. [suppose the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts uses the term * civil 
service’’ in this section in contradistinction to the 
military and naval service. The Constitution 
declares that the salary of the President of the 
United States shall not be increased or diminished 
during his term of office, and that the salaries of 
the judges of the United States shall not be dimia- 
ished during their terms of office. Consequently, 
I have serious doubts whether I can vote for the 
section, believing that it violates the Constitution, 
I suggest to the Senator that he should except the 
salaries of the President and the judges, so as to 
relieve thegection from constitutional objection. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I will say 
to the Senator from Kentucky that I have already 
written that amendment with the intention of pro- 
posing it. It may be, Mr. President, that it is 
best to abandon this section of the bill; but I must 
say to the Senator from Rhode Island, and to the 
Senator from Wisconsin, that ldo not believe that 
if it be abandoned we shall pass an act taxing 
those persons who receive compensation from the 
Treasury of the United States ten per cent. upon 
theirreccipts. Ifthat proposition should be made, 
I think the Senator teen Wisconsin would rise 
then, as he has risen now, and propose that they 
shall be taxed, but taxed no higher than other 
persons are taxed upon income. ‘To my mind this 
proposition is a very plain and simple one. Itisa 
simple any come that all persons receiving com- 
pensation from the Treasury of the United States, 
during the continuance of this rebellion, shall have 
deducted ten per cent. of their receipts. The 
proposition, in my judgment, is right, and it ought 
to be put upon the statute-book of this oopetae 
and put there immediately. It is right in itself, 
that, in a crisis Jike that through which we are 
now passing, those persons who are employed by 
the Government should make a special contribu 
tion to the good of the country. It is a practical 
i You 
have not to go through the system of taxation, re- 
turning it to the Treasury; you have simply to 
make a reduction of ten percent. from the receipts, 

The Senator from Wisconsin repeats to-day 


| what he said the other day when we were talking 


about the credit of this Government. When it was 
said thatthe tendency of things was that the Gov- 
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ernment was drifting into bankruptcy, the Sena- || 
tor did not like the words; and to-day he comes || 


forth again, and says le does not like the tone of 
this debate becanse some of us choose to meet 
things as they are, and to talk about preserving 
the impaired credit of the Government. Now, sir, 
I say to the Senator that if there be one thing more 
than another that the Congress of the United States 
should consider by day and by night, it is the 
preservation of the credit of the Government of 
the United States that has been impaired to a great 
extent. I know that the people of this country 
have resources—resources of blood and of treas- 


ure—but the Government of the United States has | 


ii 


no resources, has no money, owes to-day more 
than forty millions of dollars which are now due, 
and cannot pay a dollar of it. Yes, sir, more than 
forty millions of dollars are now due, and there 
is no money in the Treasury to pay it. You have 
got an Army of five hundred thousand men in the 
field; and you have to-day, under the appropria- 
tions of your own Congress, only $7,000,000 of 
appropriations to pay that Army, and no money 
in the Treasury even to carry out that law by 
which $7,000,000 stand to their credit. 

We are talking about passing a Treasury note 
bill to authorize the issue of notes to the amount 
of one hundred or one hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars, and make those notes a legal tender. 
Such is our condition to-day. Now, sir, I am for 
taxation to preserve the credit of this Government 


and to furnish resources to this Government. I | 


am for the reduction of every salary under this 


Government that we can reach; and here is a de- | 


duction of ten per cent. at once. Then, sir, l am 
in favor of taking up the bills proposed by the 
Senator from Ohio, and going over those bills, 


making the salaries as just as we possibly can, | 


making a general deduction, but making some ap- 
proach to equality in the compensation we pay to 
the employés of this Government. Some of them 


need a little reduction; others need reduction of 


the largest kind—some of them, in my judgment, 
at least fifty per cent. 


I notice one thing: we talk a great deal about 


taxation; the press of the country talks of taxa- 
tion; the people, we are told, clamor for taxation; 


but whenever it is proposed in Congress to tax | 
anybody or anything, that body or that thing pro- | 
tests. You cannot reach any quarter, you cannot || 


propose to tax In any direction, that you do not 


have letters written to you and a class of men | 
flocking to Washington and saying * that is not | 


the thing to tax; those are not the persons to tax.”’ 
We talk about the reduction of alias but when 
we propose to reduce in any direction, we are told 
**that is not the direction to reduce.”’ Sixty days 
of this session of Congress have passed, and we 
stand here talking about an advance of the Army, 
complaining of the men who manage thie military 
affairs of the country; but if we are making more 
pape than the Army is, I should like some- 
ody to point it out. I believe this section of the 
bill is right; I want to see it upon the statute-book. 
If Senators say that it must be abandoned and that 
we must put it over for the tax bill, | cannot con- 
trol it; but I believe if we abandon it, if we put it 
over for taxation, we shall not tax the salaries of 
the officials of this Government ten per cent., but 
we shall put them on an equality with the people 
in their income taxes. The Senator from Ohio 
already feels how hard it is to get through his 


measiires to reduce salaries. My judgment teaches | 


me that I should stand by this section and have 
the vote of the Senate upon it. I shall therefore 
so act; for I believe it will do some good, and will 
contribute something to restore the credit of this 
Government, that is sinking daily under our feet. 

The Senator from Wisconsin smiles at the 
thought. Why, Mr. President, there was a time, 
and not far back, when the credit of this Govern- 
ment stood high, when it could command its mil- 
lions; but to-day, with $40,000,000 dwe the people 
of which the Government is unable to pay a red 
cent, we propose to issue one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars of paper money, 
and to make that paper money a legal tender. 
That is our condition, and it is proposed on ac- 
count of our immediate wants. We are going on 
to spend five or six hundred millions of dollars a 
year, and no way has yet been pointed out to ob- 
tain that money, and it will take a long process 
to reach it. Itis in vain for us tocry up the credit 
of this Government, to boast of it, or talk of it, 


| 





| thing more than another that we need show the 
| people of this country, it is that we are ready to 
| make some sacrifices. 


| 
| 





| of the credit of the Government—if he intends it | 


| ted States in small sums, it would be taken up in- 
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unless we perform the acts necessary to sustain 
and uphold it; and I believe that if there is one 


The view which the world must have of us is 
that we area nation—I had almost said of thieves; 
I will say, of plunderers. We are engaged ina 
gigantic struggle for national existence. Here are 
the reports of your House committee of investi- 
gation; here are your speeches pointing out plun- 
der and robbery dihikivesadeebs of the country | 
and of the men engaged in supporting the cause | 
of the country in the field. These reports spread | 
among the people make them feel that the men 
who manage public affairs are not an incorrupt- 
ible and self-sacrificing class of public men. I 
think we ought to take the burden on ourselves; 
we ought to reduce ourown receipts,and we ought 
to feel to-day that we are ready to sacrifice any 
part of our salaries, anything we have on earth, 
and our blood, if need be, to sustain the credit 
and the cause of the country. I think every self- 
sacrificing act of the people or of the Government, 
or of the men connected with public affairs, is a 
contribution to the cause of our country; and there- 
fore I regretted to hear the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin rebuke the idea that it was necessary in this 
crisis of the country to make special sacrifices. I 
believe that every sacrifice we make, or propose in | 
good faith to make, is a contribution to the cause 
of our country in this crisis. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, lagree with very 
much of what has been just said by the Senator | 
from Massachusetts; in fact, in some respects I 
should go further than even he does; but I think 
he is mistaken in one point. I think what he says | 


proseny as he says it—is not exactly just or true. 
t ismy judgment to-day that if a popular loan of | 





|| try are ample. 





$100,000,000 were offered to the people of the Uni- | 


stantly by the great mass of the people. I believe | 
if a patrigtic appeal could be made to the people 


time understand that their armies are about to 
march to victory, they themselves would defend 
and support it. But perhaps there is not time for 
a proceeding of that sort. 

I am very glad, for one, that this subject of | 
finance is beginning to attract the attention of the | 
Senate. We have been talking during the session | 
of many other matters of undoubtedly great im- | 
portance; but here is one which is the most im- | 
portant question that can be presented to the con- | 
sideration of the Senate and of the country. I 
rejoiced, therefore, to hear what was said by the 
Senator from Ohio; and I concur entirely with him. 
I am for going deep into this matter of reducing 
salaries. I think that the first point at which we 
should strike is our own compensation; and I re- 


| gret that the Senator has been satisfied with pro- 


posing to reduce the compensation of civil officers 
merely ten per cent., so far as he includes mem- 
bers of Congress. In my opinion the reduction 
ought to be greater—ten per cent. is a trifling re- 
duction for us to make at a time like this in our 
own salaries. 

When the compensation of members of Con- 
gress was increased from an average of about one 
thousand five hundred dollars a year to $3,000 a 


| year, it was thought by the people of this coun- 


try at that time, although the Treasury was re- 
dundant and overflowing, that the increase was 
too great. That was the general opinion; but it 
was acquiesced in. Now, sir, at a time like thie 
present, no one would propose such an increase. 
if our compensation stood where it did before, an 
increase of fifty per cent. would be considered at 
this time as entirely too great. It is my opinion 
that at least twenty-five per cent. ought now to be 
deducted from the compensation of members of 
Congress during the war; and I should be glad to 
vote for a reduction of that amount. If the com- 
pensation were reduced to its former position, 
eight dollars per day, I believe that the public in- 
terest would not be injured, and that the public 
themselves would be better satisfied. We prob- 
ably should not sit solong. We probably should | 
spend our time better than we do now. Ido not | 
say that we do not now spend it in the best possi- 

ble way. I do notsay that every day taken up in 


debate here is not wisely and properly used, ex- | 


| least $150,000,000 can be raised. 


cept what little time I myself occupy. That, | 
think, is worse than thrownaway. [** Oh, no,” 
Salaries ought to be reduced; and first our own 
ought to be reduced more than any others. The 
public ought to be satisfied that we are willing to 
make sacrifices. A good deal is said about sacri- 
fices. I tell you, sir, we have not begun as yet 
to perceive what sacrifices are to be made in this 
war. I may say for myself that (though I claim 
no foresight, I have less than he who has the least 
in this body) I have seen for a year past that this 
country was to be called upon to make immense 
sacrifices. The people are to give up their lux- 
uries; I fear they are to give up many of the ne- 
cessaries of life. I do not know but that some of 
us would say, as a philosopher once did, that he 
was willing to give up the necessaries of life, but 
could not spare the luxuries. [Laughter.]} 

If sacrifices are thus to be made; if the people 
are to find the necessaries of life cut down the 
distress in which the country is placed, where 
should it begin, where should it most be felt? 
Should it not commence with the Legislature? 
Should not those who have the control of the le- 
rislation of the country feel most and suffer first? 

t seems to me that the people will never be sat- 
isfied unless they can see that those who control 
and originate the legislation of the country at least 
suffer as much and sacrifice as much as they are 
called upon to do. 

I am not, in the least degree, discouraged in 
regard to the financial condition of the country; 
and here I think the Senator from Ohio, and the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and one or two other 
Senators, are, if I may venture to say so of them, 
in error. They have presented a dark picture 
of the condition of the country. True, sir, it 
has a dark side; but the resources of the coun- 
Suppose our expenses are now 
900,000,000 a year in time of war. What are 
the expenses of England now in time of peace? 
The amount raised in England by taxes, in time 
of peace, is £50,000,000 ($250,000,000) per annum 





| on an average, varying but little from year to 
of the United States upon the subject of the credit || 
of their Government, if they could at the same || 


year. Suppose we raised that sum by taxation, 
$250,000,000; it would pay the interest on our 
debt, and it would pay so much of our annual 


| expenses as would show that whatever debt we 
| incurred would be merely temporary. We ougiit 


to devise some scheme of taxation by which at 
If England, 
richer and having greater resources than we, cai) 
raise, in ordinary times, $250,000,000, can we 
not, at this time, raise $150,000,000 by taxation? 
Then where shall the tax fall? Of course, there 
will be great differences on this subject as to the 
objects of taxation; but at this time I do not in- 
tend to ask the attention of the Senate upon the 
question. I believe there is a great varicty of 
excise duties that might be imposed. Domestic 


| manufactures of every species might be taxed. A 


certain species of articles, the use of which ought 


| to be discouraged, such as spirituous liquors and 
| articles of that character; they might be taxed 


toa very large extent, with great advantage to the 
public, and the result would be to raise a large sum 
of money. 

If this were done, if the people could see the 
intention of taxing all interests equally, if they 
could see that the duty of their representatives, 
on this subject, was to be performed, they would 
meet their own duty cheerfully. They want, at 
the same time, to see that we are willing to make 
proper sacrifices on our part,and I trust we shall 
show that we are willing to make them. For my- 
self, | shall vote for this clause of the bill most 
cheerfully, and I would vote for it more gladly 
and more cheerfully if, instead of ten per cent., 
the reduction were at least twenty-five per cent. 
so far as our own compensation is concerned. 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, I am afraid my 
friends are alittle apt to misunderstand either what 
I said or what I meant. Anybody on this floor 
who flatters himself that he has brought into this 
camp more willingness to make personal sacrifices 
than I have brought here, is extremely likely to 
wake up some time and find himself mistaken on 
that point. Let me say right here now, that! 
the question be a reduction of salaries, I do not 
think I shall be found making any objection, 
that is what you mean. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has told us that there are people who 
believe this a nation of thieves. [I am sorry '0 
hear it. I did not-know it. I thought the fact 
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had not got out; but I say now if they begin to | 


suspect it, [ do not want to put the evidence of it 
ov your statutes; and does this ninth section do 
any less than that? It says tothe world that you 
have been providing a system of compensation 
ten per cent. higher than it ought to be, according 
to the mathematics of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and about twenty-five per cent. accord- 
ing to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DIXON. So far as we are concerned. 

Mr. HOWE. That you did it when the Treas- 
ury was flush; when the country was easy; when 
the people were not particular about these little 


swindles; but now, in a time of war, when the | 


country is in trouble, and conscience begins to 
operate upon the Legislature, you deliberately pro- 
pose to play honest while the war lasts; but as 
soon as the war terminates, you propose to turn 
dishonest again, and put the salaries up to the dis- 
honest figure. Now, driving right at the practical 
thing, the reduction of salaries, and the graduating 


the committee of which the Senator from Ohio is 
at the head have taken that work in hand; they 
are endeavoring to put ered salaries down to what 
they ought to be, not during the war, but during 
all ‘times of war and peace. That is an honest 
work. I have not offered, and I shall not offer, 
a single objection to any actual, absolute reduc- 
tion of salaries. I do not understand that the 
ninth section of this bill has “ye such tendency. 
It is a radically different one. It suggests to the 
Senate just this idea: avail yourselves of the legis- 
lation proposed by the Senator from Ohio; put 
your salaries just where they ought to be; pay to 
your employés what they earn as private individ- 
uals do, then tax them for all they have got, and 
besides doom them to a special sacrifice of ten per 
cent. on that amount. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has ventured 
a prediction, which is, that if he abandons this 
section and proposes to tax salaries, I shall object 
to it. Now, sir, he has nota particle of reputa- 
tion for prophecy that he can afford to put upon 
any such prediction as that. Every ounce.of rep- 
utation he invests in that way is a dead sacrifice. 
W henever he proposes to tax salaries, to tax com- 
pensations here, ] think I can give him very good 
bonds that he will not find me objecting to it. But 
he says that I shall be very likely to insist that 
they should not be taxed higher than other in- 
comes. I shall be likely to insist upon that, I 
admit; and I really wish the Senator would now, 
if he can, point out some reason why the compen- 
sation which the Government pays, provided it 
is not too high, to its employés, should be taxed 
higher than the compensation which he himself 
pays to his employés, or which a bank pays to 
its employés, or than any other income. It is 
income, and why should it be taxed more than 
otherincome? If any good reason can be assigned 
for it, I certainly shall agree to its being taxed 
higher; but if there is no reason why it should be 
taxed higher, 1 must object. The Senator says 





that the country is passing through a crisis, that | 


we are encountering a great emergency, and that || 


sacrifices are called for. Agreed. But I under- 
stand there is but one proper mode of imposing 
sacrifices, and that is by taxation which is equal, 


or by voluntary contribution which is in propor- | 


tion to the liberality and the generosity of the con- 
tributors. I know of no other mode of imposing 
sacrifices. I have already said that I shall not 
object to any rule of taxation whatever; but I do 


not understand that there is anything in the pecu- | 


liar character of this emergency, let the severity 
of it be what it may, which calls upon a clerk in 


the Treasury Department who receives $1,200 a 
year to be taxed, or to contribute to the emer- 
geney $120, and which calls upon a clerk in the 


banking-house right on the opposite corner, who | 


also receives $1,200 a year, to contribute only 
sixty dollars. I do not know anything in the pe- 
culiar character of this extraordinary emergency 
which calls for any such peculiar rule of sacrifice 
as that. If it can be explained to me, I shall see 
my duty in a new light, and I shall take a differ- 
ent direction. 

_Now, as to the other question—the present con- 
dition of the credit of this country. I do not in- 
sist upon that part of the debate; I do not care to 
prosecute it any further. As for myself, I have 





























the country is in any such desperate condition as 
we hear represented from day to day. Ifanybody 
finds ee in differing from me on that point, 
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posing taxes; and that I am ready for it any day | 
or any hour; as ready as any man, | have nota || 
| particle of doubt; I know it. But I do not believe 


I shall certainly accede to him the privilege. I | 


choose to believe that this country, with its re- 
sources, its population, and its wealth, can meet 
a rebellion waged in the name of five millions of 
impoverished people, and overcome it, and not 
stagger in the endeavor. That is the faith that I 
choose to entertain, and I do not propose to give 
it up for the present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. WhenI made the suggestion, 
it was merely a suggestion that this deduction 
should be put in the form ofa tax. I did not ex- 


| pect to provoke such a warm harangue as we have 


received from the Senator from Massachusetts. 
3efore I touch that branch of the subject, however, 


| I merely wish to say to the Senator from Wiscon- 
of them upon the principle of just compensation, |, 


sin that I can see a difference—perhaps I may be 
wrong about it, however—between the salaries of 
officers in time of warand in time of peace. Hav- 
ing fixed proper permanent salaries for our offi- 
cers, I can see a propriety in reducing them dur- 
ing time of war. Thatdoes notprevent your fixing 
them at aproper rate on a peace establishment. I 
can see a propriety of, and I can vote for, a reduc- 
tion while the rebellion lasts. 
Mr. HOWE. 

is, if you please. 


Mr. SIMMONS. The reason is, that when we 








lam pained to hear men say that, with the re- 
sources of a country like ours, we are tottering 
on the brink of ruin. I do not believe a word of 
it. We have never been accustomed to the exac- 
tions of the tax-gatherer. We know nothing 
about it; we hardly know how to contemplate our 
means of payment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Tf hope my friend from 
Rhode Island does not mean to quote meas saying 
that this Government was tottering to ruin. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I said you quoted from 
an English paper some comments of theirs, based 


| on the assumption that that was our condition. 


fix the salaries on a proper basis for the country || 
| $120,000,000. Where did we get that debt from? 


when it is in ordinary circumstances, they are too 


high under the exigencies that now press upon | 


us; and I would reduce them during that time. 
That is my notion. 


I have only a few words to say about the pecu- | 


liar condition of our finances. ‘The Senator from 
Massachusetts says that we owe $40,000,000 and 
cannot pay a cent of it. } 
The reason is that we have no bill levying a tax, 
and no bill making an appropriation to pay the 
money. Of these $40,000,000 the Senator said 
there were but $7,000,000 appropriated. How 


Why can we not pay? | 


can the other $33,000,000 be paid until Congress 


appropriates the money? 
other House to pass the appropriation bills, and 
I do not think it is altogether in good keeping to 
rebuke the Senate for not originating tax bills and 
making appropriations. Those bills originate in 


We are waiting for the | 


the other House; and we certainly have not been | 


dilatory, so far as anything has come within my 
observation, in passing any bills that have been 
sent from the House of Representatives. 

A word now as to the credit of the Government. 


The Senator from Ohio read this morning from a | 


foreign journal an article to the effect that the credit 
of thisGovernment was tottering to its foundation. 


I never believed any such thing in my life. [| 


have a little extract that I put in my pocket this 
morning from a paper on the national debt of Eng- 
land, written by one of the most distinguished 
writers upon political economy in Great Britain. 
He says, * the capital of the British empire is am- 
ply sufficient to liquidate the total national debt 
without impairing either individual or national 
resources.”’ 

There is a debt of $4,000,000,900 that the best 
writer on political economy in England says can 
be instantly reimbursed without impairing the re- 


sources of that country. I believe it, for the debt | 


is owing to British subjects. It would only be 
changing it from one pocket to another. If we 
hire the money we need of our own countrymen, 
as I hope we shall, we shall never impoverish the 
country. I know that the Senator from Connce- 
ticut says that the resources of the British empire 
are greater than ours. I doubtit. The cross of St. 
George is the acknowledged banner of three hun- 
dred millions of people; but the resources of Eng- 
land are on a fast anchored isle and nowhere else 
within its dominions, and that island has not the 
resources of the United States by any means, I tell 
you, ifyou wantto keep up the national credit, have 
faith in your country and your countrymen; and 
they willsustain it. That is all thatis wanted. I 
say that the people of this country are not only 
able, have not only the resources and the capacity, 


| butthey are willing to bear the expenses ofthis war, 
' || whether its termination leaves us with a debt of 
entire confidence yet. I know the necessity of || $500,000,000, or $1,000,000,000, or $1 500,000,000; 
raising money, and I know the necessity of im- || and they can meet it without excessive taxation. 


Mr. SHERMAN. 


I stated in that connection 


| that I had no doubt of our resources. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I do not impute to the Sen- 
ator anything that he did not say, certainly, nor 
anything that he did not mean, if he said some- 
thing from which a contrary inference might be 
drawn. When we have not resorted to any one 
branch of taxation, except the ordinary one of 
customs, and very light at that, is it not strange 
to hear men in the Senate of the United States say 
that we have expended our resources and ex- 
hausted our means? 

The Senator also said that a year or two ago 
we had a very trifling debt. As I read history, this 
Government ran in debt more than $100,000,000 
during the four years of Mr. Buchanan’s admin- 


| istration. When Mr. Buchanan came into power 
Let me know what that reason || 


we had a debt of about twenty-eight millions of 
dollars, with twenty-three or twenty-four millions 
in the Treasury to pay it. When the present Ad- 
ministration came into power the public debt was 


The Senate will bear me witness that there has 
not been a session since I have been here that I 


| have not urged a correction of the abuses in the 


| of war we had. 


revenue system, so as to stop the habit of getting 
in debt in time of peace. To be sure, I did not 
do it successfully; but I did it with all the energy 
I was master of. This Administration started 
with a debt of $120,000,000, contracted during 
four years of peace; and, what was worse than all 
that, our armories were rifled of all the munitions 
The present loyal States were 


| $300,000,000 worse off than they were when Mr. 


Buchanan came into power, in point of ability 
to carry on a war. We have had to replenish, 
and I do not wonder that the country finds itself 
obliged to spend a great deal of money. 

I am not making these observations to criticise 
anybody’s conduct, here or elsewhere. I only 


say, as I said before, that the people of this coun- 


| try are willing to bear the burdens of this war; 
| and if you will frame plans judiciously, you will 


| pay out any more coin. 


have no difficulty as to money. I agree that it 
takes time to frame a proper financial policy in 
this crisis. I do not want to jump into a plan of 
taxation in an hour. I cannot cipher in the cube 
rootas I could when I was a boy; but | know 
that if the mind and energies of this Congress are 
directed to the proper method of restoring the 
credit of the Government, it will be done. | have 
intended, when the proper time comes, to call up 
a resolution that I offered the other day, which 
looks to one instrumentality to bring it about. 
The Senator from Ohio this morning referred 
to the Bank of England, and its conduct at the 
time of the wars following the French Revolution. 
The Bank of England in those times had, I think, 
a capital of about eleven million pounds sterling. 
[ts coin was nearly exhausted. In 1797, Mr. Pitt, 
by an order in council, instructed the bank not to 
Coin was drifting out of 
the country, and it was necessary to resort to 
some plan to stopthatdrain. By various devices, 
by the combination of the banks, the creditor 
class, to receive bills of the Bank of England in 
ayment of all debts, those bills passed current. 
Eneland went through a war of fifteen years, and 
during that time her public stocks rose fifty per 
cent. Wecando the same thinghere. The next 
rear after the order to which I have referred was 
issued, in 1798, the consolidated debt of England 
was not worth more than fifty cents on the dollar, 
and when the war closed it was seventy-eight. 
That was one of the most protracted and expen- 
sive wars ever waged upon the face of the earth, 
and all the resources to carry it on were drawn 
from a hittle island not as big as the State of New 
York; and during all that time it maintained its 
credit and kept up a commerce such as no other 
| nation had ever enjoyed. Look at the reduction 
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of the rate of interest during the existence of the | 
Bank of England. In the time of William, the | 
first loan taken by that bank wasat eight percent.; | 
and now, onlya little more than one hundred and 
fifty years afterwards, the current rate of interest | 
in England is three per cent. 

Something has been said about making our 
Treasury notes a legal tender. I do not believe 
there is at present any necessity for that. Iam 
not going to make any suggestion that will em- 
barrass the Administration in commanding means 
at once; if they want some temporary relief, Lam 
willing that they should issue almost anything to 
get it; but | have no idea of ever submitting toa 
system ofirredeemable paper money for the cur- 
reney of the people of this country. There is no 
necessity for it; there can be none. There has 
always been but one end to such a currency, and 
that is its gradual depreciation, until finally it is 
nat worth a straw, not even the paper on which | 
it is printed, Notwithstanding that, if I believed | 
there were combinations against the Government | 
to injure its credit and discredit its paper, I woufd 
resort to almost any temporary measure to thwart 
those combinations; but I do not see any such. | 
Although I have no great Jove for capital, I must 
confess that I think the banks have behaved pa- 
triotically. ‘They have taken more of the loans 
of this Government, within the last six months, | 
than the entire amount of their capital; and yetit 
is now proposed to make them redeem their own 
cireylation and put out a Government circulation | 
that shall go'for the payment of all debts. I do | 
not believe the people of this country ought or | 
will submit to any such thing. They are a free 
people. : 

I make these observations not with a view of 
criticising the conduct of any head of a Depart- 
ment, or of any member of the Senate, or of a | 
committee; but I think, as I said before, that the 


best way is for the legislators of this country to¢ 


have fuith in their own Government and in their 
own people. It will be the people of small means 
who will carry through this war. As for your 
millionaires, they will not contribute one tenth 
part what the masses will in proportion to their 
means. ‘Theassociated capitalists who have charge 
of the banks have done well, and 1 am willing to | 
give them credit for it here and elsewhere. [never | 

| 


have known a measure so patriotic in its character, | 
and so conducted without any hope of gain, as 
the loans that the banks have made to the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the last four months. 
They sell them for the same price as they paid 
for them, invariably. If I were going to devise 
any system to supply the credit of the Govern- 


ment, I never would calculate on getting the money | 


without interest; | should expect to pay a fair 
equivalent for the use of people’s capital. In- 
stead of that it is proposed to issue notes bearing | 
no interest, and make everybody take them, will- 
ing or unwilling. lam for going to willing lend- | 
era and paying them a fair remuneration for the 
use of their capital; and if we do that, we shall 
get the money. 
Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. Mr. Pres- | 
ident, | want to say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that I have quite as much fuith in the Gov- 
ernment and in the people of the country as he 
has orcan have. I have faith that we have re- 
sources in this country to draw upon. 
depreciate the resources of the country. Whatl 
said, and what I meant to say, was, that the Gov- 
ernment had no means, because we have not taken 
the way to obtain the means, and that we ought | 
to take that way speedily, in order to preserve the | 
credit of the Government. We have a demand 
everywhere made upon us. You cannot read the 


| millions of dollars. 


I do not || 





public press of this country without finding ap- | 
peals made to Congress and complaints made of 
the non-action of Congress in regard to the credit 
and resources of the Government. Senators say 
that the people of the country have resources, 
That is true; but the Government has none, ex- 
cept the small taxation that we have ordered, very 
small indeed, utterly inadequate, and the revenue 
derived from the customs that is and must be very 
limited while the war lasts. 

Under the action of the Government, its credit 
has been impaired, and we may as well acknowl- 
edge itas not. Your six percent. stocks are down 
to 89. Massachusetts six per cents, are 104} to- 
day. Your seven and three tenth notes are at 98. 
If you want $1,000,000, you go into the market 
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with yoursix percents.,and you getonly $890,000. 
If Massachusetts wants $1,000,000, she goes into 
marketand gets $40,000 premium. 
The credit of one has been taken care of; the 
credit of the other has been neglected. 


Senators talk about the great taxation in Great | 


Britain. Why, sir, England is a country of vast 
resources—a country of active capital. The Uni- 
ted States is not a rich country in active capital. 
It has lands, houses, railways, various resources, 
but it has little of active capital; litthe money 
seeking investment. Ido not believe a word of 
this talk about the masses taking up a loan of 
$50,000,000, or $109,000,000, or $150,000,000, or 
$200,000,000. We had the opportunity presented 
to the country last autumn for the masses of the 
people to come forward and take the loans of the 
Government, and we know they did not do it; 
simply because they had not the means to do it, 
We have wealth; we say we have $1,200,000,000 


of wealth in the loyal States; but that wealth con- | 


sists In property other than money, active capi- 
tal. The Government comes forth at this time 
and demands five or six hundred millions of dol- 
lars annually; and what I complain of is, that, as 


yet, we have done nothing, or but little, to getthe | 
means to obtain this vast sum; that we are not | 


acting so earnestly as we should act in this mat- 
ter; and that we are not doing what we should to 
reduce the expenses of the Government wherever 
we can reduce them. I agree with the Senator 
from Ohio entirely in raising money by taxation, 


in reducing salaries and expenditures wherever | 
we can, and in punishing those who may plunder || 


the Treasury in this me of our trial and of our 
trouble. 

The Senator from Connecticut is willing to go 
further than this section goes; lam willing to go 
further; but I believe it is about all we can now 
obtain. Iam in favor of this proposition, Al- 
though the Senator from Wisconsin thinks it §*flat 
burglary,’’ Ido not agree with him. 
is based on reason and justice, that salaries fixed 


things, may well make contribution to the coun- 
try in this hour of trial and of trouble. There- 
fore, I shall have to ask a vote on the section. I 


wish to amend it, when it shall be in order to do 


so, by adding after the word ** Army”’ the words 
‘and the President and judges of the Supreme 
Court,’”’ so as to avoid the constitutional objection 
raised, I think justly, by Senators. 

Mr. POWELL. I suggest that the Senator 
should exclude all judges of the Uniied States. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. Yes, sir; I 
will do so, 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I think 


this discussion ought to admonish those gentle- 


men who are for these very radical reforms, that | 
they will accomplish nothing by undertaking to | 


propose them at this time. Here is a bill calcu- 
lated to cut off some very great abuses, as I un- 


derstand, in the administration of the Army de- | 
| partment, by curtailing the expenses of officers, | 
and only paying them for actual expenses in- | 


curred, and which, if it pass, will reduce the ex- 


penses of this Government from fifteen to twenty | 
It is a very important bill, |} 


carefully considered by a committee, and brought 
in for the consideration of the Senate. 
is it met? 


twenty-five per cent. My friend from Wisconsin 
[Mr. DoonitrLe] wants to bring in the contro- 
verted question of mileage upon it, and says we 
must reduce that one half. There is an abuse un- 
doubtedly in regard to mileage; and ifthe Senator 
from Wisconsin expects to reform all the abuses 
of this Government in one bill, he will never ac- 
complish anything. . 

I should like very much to passa bill by which 
we shall save $15,000,000 to this Government to- 
day. That will not prevent your correcting the 
mileage by and by. It will not prevent the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut reducing his compensation 


| twenty-five per cent. Here is a chance to reduce 


it ten per cent. The measure comes froma com- 
mittee. The bill has been matured; it is an im- 


| portant one; and it does seem to me that we had 


better adhere to the bill as it is; let us adopt this, 


| and accomplish so much. If we undertake to go 


into all these other questions, the question of tax- 
ation, the question of finance, as to who is most 


Why is it? | 


| what is wanted, 


I think it | 


And how | 
It is met by gentlemen who are zeal- | 
| ous for the greatest reduction. 
| Connecticut (Mr. Dixon} wants a reduction of 


My friend from | 


jectto; 
necticut to object to. 
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to blame, whether Congress or the armies, for not 
doing anything, we shall never make any reform, 

We are told that the great question is taxation 
and revenue, Gentlemen tell us the people are 
clamoring for taxes. I will tell you what the 
people are clamoring for. They are clamoring 
for action on the part of your armies. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode feised wants to know how to 
raise money. Give us victories; tell your gen- 
erals to advance. Gentlemen tell us'that we have 
got no money, end that the fault is in Congress, 
Has not the Government had money? Did we 
not raise it by the hundreds of millions in July? 
Have you not had men, hundreds of thousands 
of them, and has not God Almighty given you a 
season for operations in the field such as was 
never vouchsafed to a people before? We have 
wasted and thrown it away, and now talk about 
the fault being in Congress, and taxation being 
Taxation will do you no good, 
Taxation will never save your country; but it is 
strong arms and stout hearts that you want to 
put this rebellion down, and somebody to lead 
yourarmies, as my friend from Ohio [Mr. Wane} 
suggests. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
me for a moment? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir; I will listen to 
my friend with pleasure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Lunderstood him to say that 
I put the blame on Congress. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Ido not know that I did, 
I think it was some other Senator that thought 
Congress was very much to blame, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I certainly did not say so 
myself. I did not even attempt to go into this 
military question. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Well, sir, doubtless Con- 
gress has not discharged its duty as it ought. I 
do not think we are exactly infallible even in the 
Senate. We have our shortcomings also. But, 
sir, | think when we have a bill that will accom- 


Will the Senator yield to 


|| plish as much as this will, we ought not to em- 
under former laws, under another condition of | 


barrass it by this kind of amendments. 

Mr. WADE. How much will it save? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Lam informed by the mem- 
bers of the committee that it will save about fif- 
teen millions of dollars a year. I think we had 


| better pass it justas itis, with some slight amend- 
| ments to this ninth section, as suggested, to in- 
clude the President of the United States and the 


judges of the Supreme Court, whose salaries un- 
der the Constitution cannot be diminished. Un- 
doubtedly, the Senator from Ohio can make it save 
more; the Senatorfrom Wisconsin can make it save 
more; and the Senator from Connecticut can make 
it save more; but if you add all these propositions 
you will never get your bill through. If there is 
a single amendment that can be agreed to that will 
make a still greater saving | am for it, and will be 
glad to have it adopted; but 1 hope that these con- 
troverted questions, such as mileage, will not be 
put on the bill. Why, sir, that question has been 
debated since I have been in Congress for weeks. 

Mr. COLLAMER. For fifiy years. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. As my friend says, it has 
been discussed for fifty years; and notwithstand- 
ing all the debates, when you get a proposition 
settling the question of mileage threugh this body 


| it will have to go through the other House; and 


the probability is your bill would fall between the 
two. But here is a proposition that I do not un- 


| derstand the Senator from Wisconsin to object to; 
| 1 do not understand the Senator from Ohio to ob- 


[ do not understand the Senator from Con- 
Then why not all go to- 
gether, and let us save $15,000,000 to-day? I am 
not opposing the proposition of the Senator from 


| Ohio, Itstruck me very favorably; and ifit can be 


adopted without a controversy in the Senate, and 
is not likely to lead to acontroversy in the House 
of Representatives, 1 hope it will be adopted. It 
struck me asa very properamendment, if I under- 
stood it correctly, to make this deduction of ten 
per cent. apply to all the perquisites belonging to 
these officers. I believe thatis right. The chair- 
man of the committee tells me he has no objection 
to it, and theref re I have none; but I hope this 
question of mileage and all other controverte 
questions will be left off of this bill. ‘ 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. At the suggestion of the 
honorable Senator from Ohio, and inasmuch as 
the section contains a provision which did not ar- 
rest my attention before, that this reduction was 
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to be confined to the continuance of the rebellion, 

I shall offer my amendment as a distinct section, 

to operate not only during the rebellion, but for all 

1g time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a question 

now pending, and the amendment is not therefore 

in order at present. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. 


it is in order. 








Then I will offer it when 


I desire to say one single word in reply to my | 
This bill goes on to tax all | 


friend from Illinois. 
those perquisites of the officers of the Army and 
Navy under which such great abuses have grown 
up. “It strikes down this obtaining money under 
the name of forage, by providing that they shall 
receive their forage in kind and not In money. It 


reduces the mileage of the officers of the Army; It | 


attacks their perquisites; and I say tomy honora- 


ble friend that I have not got the face to mect these | 


officers of the Army and say, ** I can attack your 
perquisites and take them from you, while at the 
same time and bearing on the same subject, and 


perfectly germane to this bill, the object of which | 
is to lop off these abuses, I am unwilling to strike | 


at my own.”’ I say that our firstduty is tostrike \ 


at our own, whatever we are going to do, and let 
us be done with it and have it out of the way,and 


then we can go right on in reforming all other | 


abuses. I shall offer this amendment when it be- 
comes in order as a distinct section, and then it 
will not embarrass any section of the bill. If it 
should be adopted, and the House should object 
to it, they can strike out that section, and the bill 


will stand as it is, and it will not embarrass any- | 


body. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Lhope my friend from Con- 
necticut wi‘! allow the vote to be taken on the 
amendment, to which there is no objection. 

Mr. DIXON. I thought there was an amend- 
ment to the amendment pending. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [have offered one, to which 
there is no objection. 

Mr. DIXON. Ihave only one single word to 
say in reply to the Senator from Illinois. That 
Senator says that what the people want is not 
taxation but fighting; not taxation but victory; 
not the expenditure of money, but of blood. 
Well, sir, | think the Senator is partially right. 


|| $200,000,000. 


I think the people want both. They demand both. | 


They demand taxation on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and fighting on the part of the Army. Mhey 
demand that Congress shall leave fighting alone, 


and shall proceed to legislation, to taxation; and 


that the Army shall attend to fighting and leave 
legislation alone. That is what the people want 
—both these things—taxation and victory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is 
on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 


Wisconsin proposes to amend the bill by adding | 


an additional section. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I desire be- 
fore that admendment is offered to perfect this 
section, by inserting in the fourth line, after the 
words ** United States,’’ the words ‘* except upon 
the compensation of the President of he United 


States, and the judges of the courts of the United 
I offer that to avoid the constitutional | 


States.’’ 
difficulty which has been suggested. 

Mr. DAVIS. I wish to say one word upon this 
subject. 1 agree with the Senator from Illinois, 
that whenever there is an opportunity of intro- 


ducing retrenchment it ought to be taken advan- | 


tage of. My legislative experience teaches me this 
truth, that it is one of the most difficult things in 
legislation to produce anything like retrenchment; 
and [ have never known a proposition for re- 
trenchment to be made that was not sought to Le 
defeated by arguments that it was not the proper 
time and the proper occasion for making it. 

I understand the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs to state that the Government is 
now indebted $40,000,000, and has no means of 
paying it. I presume the Government will need 
at least $300 ,000,000 in the next six months. The 
question is, how is the Government to raise that 
amount of money? Gentleman say it should 
be raised by taxation. Sir, you cannot raise 
$300,000,000 in six months by taxation; and the 

overnmentcannotgetalong without thatamount. 
Well, how are you to raise it? You are to raise 





i 
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} it upon the admitted principles of finance; and 











they are these in part: when Government bor- 
rows money enough taxation must be imposed to 
pay the interest upon the amount borrowed, and 
tocreatea sinking fund. To raise this $300,000,000 
of money in the coming six months, the Govern- 
ment must issue Its Own paper. How are you to 
protect that paper, and to preventa financial erisis 
from coming on the Government? That is the 
question in my mind, 

lagree with the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that the danger of a financial crisis in the Govern- 
mentis now imminent; and itis only to be averted 
by the prudence and the skill of the Congress of 
the United States. How is this prudence to be 
exercised for the purpose of protecting the credit 
of the Government, and to avert this financial 
crisis? You must impose taxes to the uttermost 
convenient limit which the people can pay; and 
it seems to be agreed on all hands that about one 


| hundred and fifty millions isthe utmost sum which 


can be raised by taxation. A large amount of that 
sum must be absorbed in the payment of accruing 
interest. How is the residue of the $300,000,000 
to be raised? It must be raised by an issue of 
Government paper in some form or other. If the 
Government ts reduced to the necessity of issuing 


its paper to raise this amount of money, what | 


measures are necessary and essential to prevent 
that paper from assuming a sort of continental 
form, and being greatly reduced in value? Inmy 
Opinion, it is essential to sustain the credit of this 
Government paper that it should bear interest, 
and that that interest should be paid in gold and 
silver; and, in addition to that, you must make 
the Government paper itself a legal tender in the 
payment of debts, 

There are three things necessary to protect and 
preserve the Government,in my opinion. One is, 
to levy the largest amount of tax that the people 
can conveniently pay; and I believe $150,000,000 
is that limit. [t might probably be raised to 
You must issue a paper that bears 
an interest, and you must make that interest pay- 
able in gold and silver. You must make a por- 
tion of this paper a legal tender, and you must 
pass laws that will compel men to receive that 
paper in the discharge of debts in order to sustain 
the credit of the Goverement. 
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_ the United States intend to sustain this war and 


to uphold the credit of the Government is in the 
payment of taxes. That system ought to be ro- 
sorted to; and then when a reasonable amount of 
taxes is imposed in the most judicious forms, a 
Government paper ought to be issued, and it onght 
to be made by the laws of Congress a legal tender. 
You ought to retrench as far as you can retrench; 
and then you ought to trust to those whe have 
the management of the war to conduct it succesa- 
fully to a close, and those who have that manage- 
ment ought to give us at once, not skirmishes, 
but battles and victories. 


These four elements of national credit, in my 


| judgment, would establish it upon a firm basi: 


| cut down. 


dbneescenemneman 


just or impolitic in it. 


first, taxation; secondly, the issue of a Govern- 
ment paper bearing interest; thirdly, that Govern- 
ment paper should be made a legal tender; fourthly, 
retrenchment of all expenditures that can be prep- 
erly and judiciously retrenched. You should eut 
down the salaries, so far as they can be properly 

That is but another form of wxation. 
The officers whose salaries are proposed to be 
reduced are merely required in that form, instead 
of in the direct form of taxation, to contribute 
that much to the support of the Government and 
the conduct of the war. There is nothing un- 
When this is done, and 
the sinews of war are placed in the war-conduct- 
ing power, let that power then bring on the battle, 
and give us, as I said, notskirmishes, but battles 
and victories, and then this Government wil 
emerge triumphantly and successfully from the 
war within a reasonable time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I now offer my amend- 
ment to insert as a new section: 

And be it further enacted, That hereafter the rate of mile- 


| age of members of Congress shall be reduced fifty per cent. ,to 


| residence to the seat of Congress. 


be paid by the most direct traveled route from their places of 
A statement of the mile 


| age of each Senator shall be certified to the Secretary of 
| the Senate, and of each Representative and Delegate to the 


But, Mr. President, there is another measure || 


which the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Massachusetts have laid before the Senate in their 
speeches upon the present occasion. You must 
introduce retrenchment. In proportion as you re- 


ee 


trench you save money to the Government, You | 


economize to the extent that you retrench. Now, 
sir, whenever there is an opportunity for retrench- 
ing properly and justly, in the form of a measure 
presented to the Senate, lam always ready and 
willing to vote for it. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, in my judgment, has offered such a 
proposition. I am for, carpe diem, seizing the oc- 
casion, and making the occasion as the occasion 
arises. It is very difficult to get subjects on which 
to retrench; and when they are fairly up, as on 


the present occasion, in my judgment the Senate || 


ought to avail itself of the opportunity. 


The Senator from Ohio and the Senator from | 


Massachusetts both seem to have investigated 


these subjects, and to have given them special at- 
tention. I think they have shed a flood of light, 
and especially the gentleman from Ohio, upon this 
and cognate subjects; and I feel that the country 
is under great obligations to him for his investi- 
gations in relation to these matters. I think the 
retrenchments which he and the Senator from 


Massachusetts suggest are timely and proper, and | 


ought to be made. If this bill presents an oppor- 
tunity of retrenching to the extent of $15,000,000, 


and if the Senate will adopt the measure and make | 


this retrenchment, it will give an indication to the 
country that will tend very considerably to in- 
crease the confidence of the country in the fiscal 
management of the Government by Congress. 
Mr. President, I think there are four constitu- 
ents thatare necessary to sustain the credit of this 


Government and to enable it to carry on the war 


successfully. In the first place, all reasonable re- 
trenchment; in the second place the imposition of 
taxes to the amount of the ability and the willing- 
ness of the people to pay those taxes, I do not be- 


myself that the only form in which the people of || sidered as persona 





Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representatives, by the 
Posunaster General, within thirty days after the commened- 
ment of the first session of each Congress : Provided, That 
until a railroad is constructed to the Pacifie coast the mile- 
age of Senators and Representatives from beyond the 
Rocky mountains shall be computed by the usually traveled 
route. 


Mr. GRIMES. Agreeing in very much that 


| was said by the Senator from Connecticut on the 


subject of retrenchment and reform, in order to 
meet his views as well as my own, I propose to 
amend that amendment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
able. 

Mr. GRIMES. Not amendable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This proposition 
is in itself an amendment to an amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The whole bill is an amend- 
ment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question pend- 
ing before the Senate is an amendment itself. This 
is an amendment to that, and therefore it is nét 
susceptible of further amendment. 

Mr. GRIMES. I desire to propose, and I hope 
the Senator from Wisconsin willaccept my amend- 
ment,as I have no doubt it will meet his economic 
and reformatory views, to insert the word * eorh- 
pensation”’ after the word ** mileage,’’ so as to re- 
duce the compensation of members of Congres, 





It is not amend- 


| as wellas their mileage, fifty percent. That would 


restore about the old pay, as I anderstand it, that 

members of Congress had five or six years ago 

before the pay was raised, and it will leave us 

about in the condition in which we were formerly. 

I hope the Senator from Wisconsin will accept 

~~ proposition. 
M 


r. DOOLITTLE. No, sir; I donot think I 


| shall. 


Mr. McDOUGALL. Mr. President, I have not 


been disposed to embark in this discussion at all, 


| and have rather avoided it; but as it 18 supposed 


that Senators take counsel together, I feel it my 
duty to say what I think upon it, | have always 


| had and have now, an intense aversion to all those 


kind of things that look like playing the dema- 
gogue. I always dared look the people in the face 


| In mass or outof the mass. A measure is brought 
lieve the system of voluntary loans can be resorted || 


to with anything like success in the future. 1 think || 


forward here, and I speak to the subject. The point 
of this aerate involves what may be con- 


to myself, and yet | dere ook 
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at what is personal to myself and speak of it. Of 


- = 


s we have lost, we have lost the Ro- 
* What will you 
low condition of 


all the grace 
man grace to assert the ego. 


ple ase, sir??? has got to be thr 
American sentiment, 

As the Senate is discussing a matter which is of 
very great importance, not 80 mut h tome as to 
others who may come after me, that may repre- 
sent my portion of the country, I desire, as a Sen- 
ator from the Pacific coast, to say a few words. 
You undertake a law of economy. Let me say 
to the Senator from Ohio that this is the wealth- 
lest country in the world, with more resources 
and more capacity to maintain war; and all those 
resources are accessible by good, sound, just le- 
gislation. We do not inquire how we can get the 
strength of war, but how we can diminish our 
strength. That is a great error; a radical error; 
I say to you Senators—for I call myself a coun- 


selor—a radical error is that you do not go and | 


look for your strength far war, but you are hunt- 
ing how you can diminish your strength by con- 
troversies about little, small, trivial things that 
make men angry and controversial instead of 
strong and brave. These are truths, gentlemen; 
and | am sick and tired of this thing of making 
controversies about things that weaken instead of 
strengthen us in counsel. 

I myself, belonging to an antagonistic party, 
have stated to the men who represent the majority 
now in the Government, only be as strong in the 
maintenance of our Republic as I will be, and I 
will be with you, and not behind you; and now 
I want it understood that we have been talking 
here at the extra session and at this session, and 
no great doctrine or rule of conduct has been 
affirmed. We have only had objections. We 
have only had rules of economy. We have not 
inquired into what this greut Republic can do. 
That has not been a matter of investigation even 
by the chairman of the Committee on Finance. 

he possibilities of what we can do and the ne- 
cessities of what is required of us are questions 
that belong to this Senate. 

I have said more than I designed saying; yet 
I want emphatically to give expression to a feel- 
ing and sentiment which is higher than any de- 
duction of logic, that we are failing in our high 


that if I should remain in this Hall it will be simply 
because of my stubbornness, and no man will come 
into this Hall again from my coast under this bill 
unless he is some great fellow, who, because he 
is rich and can afford it, would represent the Pa- 
cific coast. It is all wrong. 

1 have always been in favor of having faithful 
officers well paid. Our law as it stands now is not 
right; I do not affirm it. But what is this ten per 
cent. proposition? Is it a rule based upon a law? 
Isthere any ground for it? Doesit iv to the 
system? If you want to change your system of 


| compensation, do it as a matter of business. Are 


we not wise enough, are we not well informed 
enough, to act as on a matter of business, and af- 
firm what shall be the just rule of compensation ? 


Why deduct a percentage from all compensation, | 


averaging us and averaging the country? Weare 
getting below the point of legislation when we 
engage in that kind of business. 

Really, Mr. President, I did not design speak- 


| ing at all this evening; but I want to ee my | 


| emphatic protest against all this kinc 


of legisla- | 


tion. I shall be at war with it as long as I remain | 


in this Hall. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE called for the yeas and nays | 


on his amendment; and they were ordered. 
Mr. RICE. I think thatI earn a great deal 
more than I now receive, and I believe my con- 


| stituents think so too; but in order to be able to 


| Massachusetts—29 


office, not arming ourselves for the necessities that || 


are before us. 
i wish to say a few words on another subject 
that may seem personal to myself and my peo- 


ple. Under this bill, with this provision in it, my | 


mileage would not pay my expenses in coming 
from California with my family. I really think 
that aman who has a right to be a Senator, and 
is required to be acertain number of years of age, 
has a right to have a family, and to have his fam- 
ily with him. I suppose he has that right. I wish 
only to say one word on this proposition; and I 
want to say it gravely; and I want it recorded. 
You propose, by this legislation, to confine the 
office to men of large fortune. You will not per- 
mita man who is dependent upon the pay the 
Government gives him to sit here in this Senate. 
I cannot come here; my colleague cannot come 
here; the Senators from Oregon cannot come here 
on the mileage thatis now proposed. It will take 
my pay and mileage, with $1,000 added to that, 
for my proper, legitimate family expenses. If 


this reduction is made, I, perhaps, may be able to | 
come here, and my colleague may, perhaps, be | 


able to come here; but gentlemen who may have 
much more intellect, and may be much better able 
for the place, but who have not any of the ad- 
vantages my colleague or myself possess, cannot 
come here. 

All these laws for the reduction of compensa- 
tion, all these demagogical propositions are tend- 


ing to this: that no man can be a Senator, no man | 


can be a Representative, no man can be a Gov- 
ernor, no man can be a judge, no man can aay 
of the offices our country requires to be filled, 


unless he be a man of wealth or he be a Slave to | 


office. There are thetwo conditions. Itis the weak- 


ness our Government has exhibited to-day, which | 
The weakness is | 


it has exhibited all this winter. 
in their not making a man strong in office. You 
should make a President, a judge, a Governor, a 
‘counselor, or whatever he may be, strong in office, 
and not compel him to— 
** Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
That thrift may follow fawning.”’ 


There is wisdém in all this; and I say to you 


| to ameng the sections in that way. 


the amendment. 


The question being taken by yeas and nays, | 


resulted—yeas 29, nays 10; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Chandler, Cowan, | 


Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, 
Harlan, Harris, Howe, Johnson, King, Lane of Indiana, 
Pearce, Pomeruy, Powell, Rice, Saulsbury, Sherman, Ten 
Eyck, Thomson, Wade, Willey, Wilmot, and Wilson of 


NAYS—Messrs. 
McDougall, Morrill, Nesmith, Trumbull, Wilkinson, and 
Wilson of Missouri—10. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. The fifth, 
sixth, eleventh, twelfth, and fifteenth sections of 
the amendment of the committee refer to other 
acts. Itis thought best that the titles of those acts 
should be recited, instead of being merely referred 
to in general terms, and I send to the Chair the 
titles of the various acts to be inserted. I move 
It is a mere 


| matter of form. 


| to, 











| 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The sections re- 
ferred to will be amended by unanimous consent 
so as to recite the titles of the various acts alluded 
The Chair hears no objection to that course. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
reported by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
as amended. 

Mr. HOWE. I move to strike out the ninth 
section, and upon that motion I call for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Several Senators. Let the section be read. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

Sec. 9. nd be it further enacted, That during the con 
tinuance of the present rebellion, there shall be deducted 
from the compensation of all persons employed in the mil- 
itary, naval, and civil service of the United States, except 
the President of the United States and the judges of the 
courts of the United States, and except warrant officers 


and sailors in the Navy, and non-commissioned officers, | 


musicians, and privates in the Army and marine corps, ten 
per cent. of the amount of their compensation; and this 


| deduction shall apply to all allowances for mileage, and for 


commutation for servants, forage, and rations, and to all 


| fees or contingent allowances paid for personal services 


from the Treasury of the United States. 


Mr. COLLAMER. I observe that the word 
**except’’ occurs twice, when it should be but 
once in the section. 
judges, and then excepts the privates, &c., of the 
Army. That would leave the inference that the 
President and the judges included the corporals, 
&c., if we did not except them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The word “ ex- 
cept,’’ where it occurs in the second place, will be 
erased if there be no objection. The Chair hears 
none. 

The yeas and nays were taken on Mr. Howe’s 
motion to strike out the ninth section. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. Before the vote is an- 
nounced, I wish to make a single remark. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. According to par- 


liamentary law, it is not now in order; but if there 
be no objection, the Senator will proceed. 


Clark, Collamer, Henderson, Latham, | 


It excepts the President and | 





| act the demagogue or the patriot, I shall vote for || 
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Mr. McDOUGALL. I understood distinct|y 
from the Senator from Ohio that this questiny 
would not be debated, except so far as the expres- 
sion of his opinions was concerned, until next 
week. I want to be heard upon it. It is now 
sprung upon me. _ I was called to my office on 
other business, and on coming back and entering 
the Hall accidentally, I saw that the debate was 
going on, and I said what I felt at the moment 
ought to be said. I say now, that a debate in the 
Senate on this question to-day was not according 
to what I supposed to be the understanding be- 
tween the Senator from Ohio and myself. 

Mr.SHERMAN. The Senator from Califor- 
nia is laboring under a great mistake. I did not 
introduce this bill; it was introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

The result was then announced—yeas 2, nays 
36; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Howe, and McDougall—2. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Cowan, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, 
Foot, Foster, Harlan, Harris, Henderson, Johnson, King, 
Lane of Indiana, Latham, Morrill, Nesmith, Pomeroy, 
Powell, Rice, Saulsbury, Sherman, Sumner, Ten Eyck, 
Thomson, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, Willey, Wilmot, 
Wilson of Massachusetts, and Wilson of Missouri—36. 

So the Senate refused to strike out the ninth 
section. 

Mr. HOWE. I move to amend the ninth sec- 
tion by striking out the words ‘‘ during the con- 
tinuance of the present rebellion.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The language of 
that section of the amendment has been modified 
so as to read as it now does, by the vote of the 
body, and it is not in order to amend it further. 

Mr. HOWE. ThenI move to recommit the 
bill, if that motion is in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That motion is in 
order. 


Mr. CLARK. I will say to the Senator from 


| Wisconsin that the bill is now in Committee of 


the Whole. The amendment will come up again, 
and he will have a chance to move to amend it in 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. After the amend- 
ments made in the Committce of the Whole shal! 
have been agreed to by the Senate, the bill will 


| be open to furtheramendment. The question now 


is on the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin 
to recommit the bill. 

Mr. HOWE. 1 am not sure that that is neces- 
Do | 
understand that my amendment will be in order 
when the bill shall have been reported to th 


|; Senate? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ifthe Chair may 


| be allowed to make a suggestion, he will say that 
| the original proposition now before the Senate is 


} 
} 


| 





an amendment proposed by the Committee on 
Military Affairs as a substitute for the bill. An 
amendment to an amendment is the last stage. 
The amendment to the amendment has been 
adopted. It must, therefore, stand in those words. 
In the Senate ,when the question shall be on adopt- 
ing it, it will be an amendment to an amendment, 
and will not therefore be open to further amend- 
ment. The only way in which it can be reachied 
will be to reject it, and then the Senator can offer 
a new amendment in his own words. 

Mr. HOWE. I move, then, to recommit thi 
bill to the Committee on Military Affairs. | un- 
derstand the Senate to have voted that the com- 
pensation now allowed by law to the employés ot 
the Government is ten per cent. higher than 1! 


| ought to be—at least ten per cent. higher than it 


ought to be during the war. I think it ought to 
be as high in war as in peace; and whatever the 
rate of compensation fixed may be, I want it to be 
uniform. pen the motion to recommit I call for 
ahe yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. It is evident that we can- 
not get through with this bill to-night, and I think, 
with the feeling of the Senate upon it, we may 2s 
well have a little more time for consideration be- 
fore we go further, especially upon this motion. 
I have not been present during the discussion, 
having been necessarily absent in the performance 
of my duties. There is a matter which ought 
be attended to to-day in executive session, and 
move now that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I trust the Senator from 
Maine will allow the vote to be taken. The Sen- 
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ate seems to be almost unanimously in favor of 
the bill, with only one or two against it. [think | 
we can soon pass the bill. é oe 
Mr. FESSENDEN. I do not think there is | 
such a terrible hurry for passing the bill to-night. 
I have not had any time to deliberate upon it my- | 
self. ae ae 
Mr. WILMOT. We can pass it in a few min- 
utes. : 
Mr. FESSENDEN. I know you can pass It 
in a few minutes, if you choose to hurry it through | 
| 
| 


without any deliberation or consideration. I 1in- 
sist on my motion. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
The motion was agreed to; and after some time 


spent in exective session, the doors were re- 
opened, and tle Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, February 6, 1862. 
The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 
by the Chaplain, Rev. Tnomas H.Srockron. | 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


ARREST OF DISAFFECTED PERSONS. 
Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. I move that the 
rules be suspended, and that the House resolve 


itself into the Committee of the Whole on the state | 
of the Union on the Treasury note bill. | 
| 
| 
{ 


Mr. CONWAY. Lask the gentleman to give 
way a moment, that I may offer a resolution of 
inquiry. Bae 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. I will, if it does 
not occupy any lume, 

Mr. CONWAY. It will not. 
offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to furnish this 
House, if not incompatible with the public interest, with 
the names of all persons arrested under the order of any 
executive officer without a legal process, and confined in 
any of the forts or other prisons of the country, (exclusive 
ot persons taken as prisoners in war,) the names, respect- 
ively, of the forts or other prisons in which said persons 
have been or are confined, the date of their several arrests, 
together with a full statement of the charges and evidence 
upon which they were arrested; also the names of such of 
the aforesaid persons as have since been discharged, the 
date of their several discharges, and the reasons for the 
same. 


Mr. MAYNARD. I object; and insist on the 


regular order of business. 
TREASURY NOTES. | 


The question was taken on Mr. Morritv’s mo- 
tion, and it was agreed to. 

So the rules were suspended, and the House 
resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Matrory in the 
chair,) on the special order, which was the con- 
sideration of House bill No. 240, to authorize the 
issue of United States notes, and for the redemp- 
tion or funding thereof, and for funding the float- 
ing debt of the United States; on which the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Ke.ioce] was entitled to 
the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to re- | 
mind the committee that general debate on this bill 
ceases at ten minutes past two o’clock. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I intend to detain the committee buta little while. 
I should not have sought the floor for the purpose 
of offering any remarks but for the consideration | 
that, in my judgment, this bill was being consid- 
ered and discussed as it might with propriety have 
been discussed and considered in time of peace, 
and when there was no pressing necessity for the 
action of Congress in placing the Government in 
pomsenes of all the means and powers that can 
9e safely gathered and exercised under the Con- 
sttution. If this question came up in ordinary 
times I am frank to confess that 1 might perhaps 
have had some doubt of its constitutionality suf- 
ficient to induce me to oppose it: I mean by that 
only to say that in time of peace, when the integ- 
rity of the Government is not threatened, I would 
be more careful and cautious; and if I doubted the 
consttutionality of the measure I would not vote 
for it. But, sir, in this our extremity, while we 
are struggling to perpetuate our Government, I 
am willing to go to the very verge of the Consti- 
tution. I will go as far as I feel that the Consti- 
tution will permit me to gather up the power and | 
means to carry on the Government to that great | 
consummation which the fathers contemplated | 
when they established it. But while I might have | 


I ask leave to 














a 


| tice is that practiced on themselves. 








some doubt in time of peace, when the monetary 
affairs of the country might safely be left to work 
out their own level and settlement, of the policy 
of this measure, I have none now. What may be 
policy in the one case may be vastly different in 
the other. 

I treat this, Mr. Chairman, as emphatically and 
clearly a war measure. It may appear strange that 
a money bill should be considered a war measure, 
and yet it is; for it is necessary, in order to raise 
means to carry on the Government in a war direc- 
tion, a direction in which all our measures are or 
should be tending. Sir, we should not disguise the 
fact of our complications. We should not deceive 
ourselves. The worst deception that men ever prac- 


not allow ourselves to be deluded, now that we 
have a mighty rebellion, nay revolution, before 
us, and thatthe Powers of the Old World,who have 
looked with a jealous eye on the mighty progress 
of the western continent, are seeking occasion to 
cripple our onward and upward career. Talk not 
of their sympathy for us. Our Government an- 
tagonizes theirs. The principles are different. We 


power we have; we must throw every energy, all 
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_ This subject of the issuance of Treasury notes 
is important in this connection. The proposition 
directly before the committee at this time is sim- 
ply this: whether now that we must have money, 
now that we must have a currency, we shall have 
a good currency or a bad currency. The question 
is in relation to the issuance of these notes; and 


| the great question is whether they shall be made 


We should |! 


by law of value, whether, in other words, they 
shall be made a legal tender; whether that pro- 
vision shall be attached to them by the direction 
of the legislative department of the Government, 
or whether we shall fail to make that provision, 


| so that the harpies, when they have gorged them- 


selves, may befoul all else of the feast? It isa 
question whether we shall have a currency that 


| will pass by law and have intrinsic value, by the 


the means of our Government, in the direction of |! 


the war power, for the purpose of self-preserva- 
tion and perpetuation. 

Mr. Chairman, we must look this matter in the 
face not only of this continent, but in the face of 
surrounding nations. We must come to the con- 
clusion that although the world shall rise against 
us, this Republic must and shall be preserved. 


| All the energy of the country, all the blood and 


treasure of the country, if need be, must be sum- 
moned in from every part of the land to accom- 
plish that object. Sir, we must give to this Gov- 
ernment arms of iron and muscles of steel. We 


| must think as with fire and strike as with spears. 


It is necessary, sir; it must be; and if we now 


meet this emergency as true men should meet it, | 


we shall succeed. 


The money of the country | 


must come to its aid, the powers of the Govern- | 


ment must come to the aid of the Administration, 


as well as the strong hands and warm hearts of | 


our people. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pained when I sit in my 
place in the House and hear members talk about 
the sacredness of capital; that the interests of 
money must not be touched. Yes, sirgthey will 
vote six hundred thousand of the flower of the 


American youth for the Army to be sacrificed, | 


without a blush, but the great interests of capital, 
of currency, must not be touched. We have sum- 
moned the youth; they have come. I would sum- 
mon the capital; and if itdo not come voluntarily, 
before this Republic shall go down, or one star be 
lost, I would take every cent from the treasury of 
the States, from the treasury of capitalists, from 
the treasury of individuals, and press it into the 
use of the Government. 

What is capital worth without a Government? 


Gentlemen must understand me, when | indulge | 


in this strain and speak of this talk and quibble 


| about capital, that I do not charge it on the real 


capitalists of the country, for they do not hold 


back. The true capitalists of the ee are pa- | 


triotic; they have furnished their means liberally; 
but there isa class of huckstering capitalists, there 


is aclass of bankers proper, there is a class of | 


| brokers, who would make merchandise of the 


hopes and fears of the Republic. 


Mr. Chairman, in saying this, I do it from a | 


sense of duty. I feel this necessity of gathering 
all the power we have got under the Constitution, 
and placing itin hands in which it may be used for 
the preservation of the nation. And I am glad 
to say here that, in my poor judgment, there is a 
determination in the Administration, there is con- 
fident determination in the Administration, to save 
this Government by the most energetic means that 
you will place at its command. But in this great 
struggle to save it all, if need be, we will peril all 
and be wiped out from among the nations of the 


| earth, rather than to go down in disgrace. 


But we must have no more cheerful surrender 
of rebel prisoners, no more concessions, although 


Russia and France and England and Spain and | 


all the Powers of the earth unite to demand it. 
We must stand to our integrity, we must stand 
by our guns and by the honor of the nation; and 


then, if we are worthy to be a nation and a peo- 
ple, we shall succecd. 





a E 





operation of law in this, that it pledges all the 
capital of the nation for the ultimate redemption 
of the notes; whether for that reason we shall have 
a currency that shall pass from hand to hand, or 
whether we shall have a currency that shall be 
placed at the mercy of the banking institutions 


| and brokers of the country who will seek to, and 
must gird up our loins; we must take all the |! 


doubtless succeed, in its depreciation? 

The exigencies of the times require some action 
upon this subject; but the exigencies of the times 
do not require me, and never will require me, to 
vote for a law that is in violation of the Constitu- 
tion, whether in the shape of this bill or any other 
bill, for the purpose of carrying on this Govern- 
ment; for when the Congress of the United States 


| itself violates the Constitution, it is but mockery 


to say that we are carrying on a war under the 
Constitution for the purpose of maintaining the 
Constitution. 

But, sir, upon this subject, in looking over the 
history of the country, in looking through the 


| judicial and legislative judgment in relation to this 


power, I have satisfied myself that we have fairly 
the power under the Constitution to make these 
notes a legal tender; in other words, to give them 
value by means of legislation, in the manner I 
have before indicated, in pledging the entire prop- 
erty of the country for their ultimate redemption. 

It is said there is no power to make them a legal 
tender, and that that is nota legitimate way of 
expressing their value. If gentlemen are sure 
upon that subject, they would do well to run back 
a little further, and ascertain whether there is any 
power under the Constitution, vested in Congress, 
to issue the notes at all. And I confess the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Penp.ie- 
TON] ran back legitimately to that proposition. 
At least it carried my mind back to that proposi- 
tion so fairly and certainly that if I found no power 


| to issue these notes I would have voted against 
| this bill. To that my mind has turned with every 


argument that has been made. I may have been 
obtuse, but I confess that I have come to the con- 
clusion that we have the constitutional power to 
issue these notes; and having that constitutional 
power, we have, as an incident to that power, the 
power also to make them of value. 

What, sir, is the history of legislative and ju- 
dicial proceedings upon this subject? The mind 
is carried back in response to this question to the 
charter of the United States Bank, created sub- 
stantially for the purpose of aiding the monetary 
affairs of the country. The question was early 
mooted whether the United States Bank was con- 
stitutional or not. That question went to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; and it was there 
decided, according to my recollection—though I 
have not read that decision latterly—that, under 
the power to regulate commerce, for the benefit of 
commerce, to aid commerce, Congress had the 
power to create a United States Bank. What was 
that for? Was it merely a declaratory measure 
of the rights of the persons engaged in commerce? 
Nota bit of it. It was to make a currency for 
commerce; it was to aid commerce in the means 
of exchanging commodities; it was to make a 


| circulating medium; it was to make a representa- 


tive of value. That is all it was. In other words, 
it was to make money. It was to make money 
for the purposes of commerce; and gentlemen 
may disguise it as they please, the people knew 
when they received a United States Bank bill, it 
meant that for which they could safely exchange 
their commodities. It was money and in no other 
way can commerce be benefited by this regulating 
power. It was to make money, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. Congtess passed the law, 
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and the Supreme Courtdeclared it constitutional, 


upon the principle that, under the power to reg- 
ulate commerce, Loassistconmerce, to benefitcom- 
merece, Congress had the power to accomplish the 
desired obj ct, The Constitution gave it the means 


of accomplishment. 

Whit, sir, was the next step? Task the atten- 
tion of my friends upon the left, as well as on the 
right, to this proposition, After this the polic 
of the issuance of Treasury notes was sdetaed, 
What for? ‘To pay the debts that, according to 
the opinion of gentlemen, were due in coin, They 
voted forit. The gentleman who spoke the other 
day, if t recollect rightly—perhaps I may be mis- 


taken—has voted more than once, since | have | 


been with him in the House, for the issue of Treas- 
ury notes. For what purpose? To pay the in- 
debtedness of the General Government; 4o aid in 
the commercial transactions of the country; to 
make a circulating medium that answered as the 
means of exchange and to take the place of money, 
if it suits my friend to call it that rather than 
money itself, 


means ofcommerce easy? Did they then say that 
they paid to the creditors of the United States that 
which was valueless? No, sir; they made money 
for them. When the gentleman and | voted, and 
those who oppose this bill, then voted, for coin- 
inv—or making, if the language is better liked — 
Treasury nows, they and I voted to make money 
and putitafloat. They said to the men who were 
to recvive it, ** This is currency which we furnish 


hate under the legislation of Congress, authorized | 


y the Constitution.”” Now, sir, is it not too late 


to say that there is not power to issue this kind 
of currency? I plant myself upon this broad 


ground, that if there ever was a question, it has | 


been settled by the decision of the Supreme Court. 
It has been settled by the action of almost every 
Congress that I can remember. It has been set- 
tled by the action of this House itself. 


stop further to consider about the power of Con- 
gress to make this issue. 

What next? Having power to make this issue 
for the purposes of commerce, to be used as mone 
and to pay our creditors, then | ask in good faith 
and in all candor why there is not power to fix its 
value? You have said that this little piece of green- 
tinted paper is five dollars. You have said indi- 
rectly thai every creditor of the Government shall 
receive itas such. As such it is made payable to 
the creditors of the Government. My friend says, 
**Oh! no.”* Perhaps I am mistaken in the precise 
language of past legislation; that, however, is im- 
material. I have too little time to discuss that. I 
will now go to what gentlemen are now saying. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM., Read the last line 
on the Treasury notes. 

Mr. F. A. CONKLING. Nobody is compelled 
to take them. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Itreads: * Receiv- 
able in payment of all public dues.” 

Mr. KELLOGG, of | 
for? Who got it from the Treasury? Answer me 
that. It was received by the man or men that the 
Treasury owed. | am now told that the creditors 
of the Government are not compelled to receive 
it. Sir, they were compelled to receive it or get 


nothing for what was due them, for it was issued 
because the Government had not the means to pay | 


its debts without its issuance. At best, the gen- 
tleman’s policy, according to his own views, did 
that by indirection which he is not now willing to 
do by direct means. ‘That is the whole of it. 

i was saying that if we have the power to issue, 
we have also the power to fix the value of the issue. 
It is an incident to the power of issuance. 
to carry out in good faith that power, If you do 
not issue these notes to take the place of money— 
to represent money—then in God’s name do not 
issue them. Do not give to the people that which 
they will not understand. Let there be no de- 
ception; let the creditors of the Government know 
whether or not the Government is trying to palm 
off upon them a spurious, depreciated currenc 
under the guise of money. if we have the right 
to issue it, and to impress it with the denomination 
of five dollars, and pay it out for five dollars, why 
not stamp upon its face that it is five dollars every- 
where? 


1 had almost passed ,becuuse ofthe interruption of 


Why, I ask, did not the gentlemen | 
rise then and soy that it was unconstitutional to | 
muke a circuleuung medium, and the ways and | 


I say that | 
it has been unalterably scutled, so that I do not | 


llinois. What was it paid | 


It is* 


| the action of the present House. | have heard gen- 


that we should make these Treasury notes paya- 
| ble to the creditors of the Government and receiv- 
| able for Government dues. 


ooo ——— 









my remarks, the point that I wished to make upon 


tlemen all around diseuss this proposition, saying 


I understood the gen- 
tleman from Vermont[Mr. Moraitt] to satrobens 
that proposition. 1 understood gentlemen all 
around me to agree that we should make them pay- 
able for the indebtedness of the Government. I 
am certain that | heard the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Suerrrevp] declare that he was will- 
ing to make these notes payable to the creditors 
of the Government and receivable for Government 
dues. But he said that it was dishonest to make 
them a legal tender between individuals. Sir, | 
was shocked at this declaration. Is it dishonest 
to make it a legal tender between gentlemen who 
are at home at their ease and making money out 
of our complications and calamities; dishonest to 
compel them to receive it as currency, and honest 
to pay your six hundred thousand soldiers in the 
same currency? Is it dishonest to make the traf- 
ficker, the huckster, the broker, the banker, the 
speculator take this money for their debts, and 
honest to pay it to our private soldiers who are 
fighting for this Government at thirteen dollars 
Ee month—men whoare our peers, our sons, our 
»rothers; men who at this inclement season are 
undergoing the hardships of the camp and the 
dangers of the battle-field? Dishonest, it is said, 
to pay these notes to the banks and compel them 
to receive themat par. Thank God! that there are 
few of them in Illinois. They have been mostly 
obliterated, as they ought to be. 

Mr. SHEFFIELD. They were western wild 
cats. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. And let me say 
that the wild cat concerns of Illinois have been car- 
ried on by eastern speculators. As itis sometimes 
said, the Gosane has dropped out of them and they 
are no longer in existence. We had more than 
eight millions of dollars of that currency, and we 
have lost by the ingenuity of bankers of New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts 
from twenty to sixty per cent. on that amount. 
When the gentleman from Rhode Island speaks of 
western banks and bankers, I ask him where is 
the Central Bank of Rhode Island?—a specimen 
article of wild cat banks. 

Mr. SHEFFIELD. The Governor of Illinois 
got control of it, put it into his pocket, and carried 
itoff. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. That Governor 
has gone out of office and I make no defense for 
him. He not only pocketed that bank, but he 
pocketed money from the treasury of Illinois. He 
went to Rhode Island, got his hand in with that 
bank, and learned his trade well, before he pock- 
eted the funds of our State. [Renewed laughter. ] 
I say, sir, that the policy which makes payment 
in Treasury notes to the soldier proper and honest, 
and dishonest to make them a legal tender in pay- 
ment of private debts, is a policy that I denounce 
as unjust and indefensible. 1 denounce and con- 
demn it unless it shall be equally binding upon 
the citizen at home as the soldier in the field. Sir, 
to the winds with such logic, and to the devil 
with such morals. 

What is this legal tender? Is it found in the 
Constitution? Gentlemen seem to admit every- 
where that gold and silver are a legal tender. I 
challenge any gentleman to put his finger upon 
the clause of the Constitution that expressly de- 
clares that anything shall! be a legal tender, or 
that Congress shall have the power to make any- 
thing a legal tender. You cannot find it. Yet, 
sir, everybody seems to understand that gold and 
silver are a legal tender. What is it that the Con- 
stitution declares? That Congress shall have 
power to regulate commerce, to coin money, and 
regulate the value thereof. What is this power of 
coining money and the regulation of the value 
thereof? Certainly the power to issue anything 
in the nature of coin that is to operate as a circu- 
lating medium. Gold and silver are not mentioned 
here, and there is not a gentleman who will not 
admit that the Government can coin and make 
money out of iron, or brass, or copper. 

Here let me answer the objection that my col- 
league has sometimes made, that you cannot by 
legislation make a dollar out of something that is 
intrinsically worth only eighty cents. .Why, sir, 


‘| I gay that you do it all the time. Gold has its 
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alloy; silver has its alloy infused into it for the 
purpose of reducing its intrinsic value. My friend 
from New York [Mr. F. A. Conxuine] shakes 
his head, but it is certainly so. My friend seems 
incredulous onevery tender point] strike. [Laugh- 
ter.} If you can alloy gold, and fix by law the 
value of that alloy, otherwise worthless, can you 
notalso fix the legal value of this bill? [Exhibiting 
Treasury note.] The principle is the same. Al] 
agree that we have a right to give legal value by 
legislation to worthlessalloy in coin,and yet many 
deny the right to fix a legal value to a Treasury 
note, for the payment of which the faith and prop- 
erty of the nation are pledged. Certainly this is 
a kind of legal logic I cannot adopt. 

Well, now, sir, what isa legal tender? It is 
the fixed legal value of that which circulates as a 
medium; and by fixing the legal value of anythin 
which becomes a currency you make ita foot 
tender. If I owe you fifty dollars, 1 may pay it 
in that currency to which is affixed a legal value; 
and when judgment is recovered against mie for 
fifty dollars I can pay it in anything that is by 
law fifty dollars. When you fix the value of coin, 
of lead, or iron, or copper, and of the alloy in gold 
and silver, ycu establish a legal tender, and that 
is all there is of it; and | say you can do itina 
note as well as in coin of any kind. 

I come, then, to the conclusion that having the 
power to issue this paper, you have the power to 
fix and regulate its value. I base this conclusion, 
1 again remark, upon the continuous action of the 
legislative department of this Government from 
its earliest days, and the repeated decisions of the 
Supreme Court in that direction. 

Ow, Sir, assuming that to be proved—and it 
is proved to myself, if to nobody else—I! wish to 
call the attention of the committee for a few mo- 
ments to the policy of this measure. What will 
be its effect? If you make this paper a legal 
tender, it goes out to the country as the national 
circulating medium. It may depreciate, and prob- 
ably it willdepreciate, to some extent—that, how- 
ever, depends on many contingencies—but the 
extent to which it will depreciate will depend en- 
tirely upon the means that you leave open to 
designing men to make and create combinations 
to depreciate it. It is said, however, that this will 
be like the currency of the early Confederacy. It 
will be just like it, sir, | admit, if the condition of 
the country is just what it wasthen. They issued 
many millions of the Continental currency, and it 
depreciated. Why? Because there was no prop- 
erty in the country, there was no money in the 
country. Three millions of people had warred and 
were warring on for seven years with a great and 
powerful nation across the Atlantic. They had 
taken up arms. They had left the plow and the 
hammer, and had taken the sword. Reaping was 
almost unknown, except for the sustenance of the 
Army. Under such circumstances, how could a 
currency based upon property, as all currency 
must be, be valuable? They had come to this 
point; they had nerved themselves for the great 
struggle. ‘They had sacrificed commerce, the arts, 
the sciences, and all the pursuits from which profit 
flows. They had gone to the tented field, and 

et they must have some circulating medium. 

hey passed a bill emitting this kind of money, 
and of necessity, when peace came, and before it, 
it depreciated simply because it had little or no 
property base on which to rest. How is it now? 

e have a country that is laboring with wealth 
—teeming with commerce and valuable produc- 
tions. We have all the productions of this mighty 
nation pledged for the ultimate redemption of this 
naper. If the cases are parallel, the results will 
be parallel. If the facts in the two cases are alike, 
so alike will be the fruits of the two measures, but 
not otherwise. 

It is said that the money of the confederate 
States has gone down. And why, sir? They 
have no commerce. They have not the produc- 
tive and industrial elements that we have. They 
have not the elements of wealth that we have. 
But more than all that, sir, they have no govern- 
ment in which men have confidence. The arch 
traitor rebel Davis himself has no confidence 10 
his government, and why should it have eredit? 
To make property or currency based on Govern- 
ment pledges valuable, we must have a Govern- 
ment in which the people have confidence. We 
must infuse this confidence into the Government, 
for without it it is of little moment to me whether 
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this paper is worth one cent or five dollars. || 
Whether my home is on fire to-day or not I care | 
but litle, if I have no confidence in the Govern- || 

ent under which IL live. 
Well, now, sir, how shall we effect this? By || 
making this paper a legal tender we bring all the | 
interests of the community into close assimilation. 
We bring the bankers and the moneyed men and | 
the buyers and sellers upon the same level. If | 
you say by law—as I believe you havea rightto | 
say and will say—that this paper shall be a legal 
tender,.you make it the interest of the banker in 
Wall street to take it over his counter, for he can- 
not get his debt without it; he must take itand pay | 
it out, and thus he has a direct interest in main- 
taining its value. And when you have made this | 
high level of the interests of the whole commu- | 
nity in its commerce, in its financial operations, | 
and in its more homely operations in the transac- | 
tion of business in the country, you have formed 
a basis of faith and a basis of confidence that can- 
not be shaken. ale al ' : 

Permit me again to say it will be the direct in- 
terest of the creditor and the debtor, of the buyer 
and seller, tosustain thiscurrency. Let me illus- 
trate: the debtor who sells his produce or other 
commodities for means to discharge his indebted- 
ness, can afford to receive them as par funds, be- 
cause they will, being a legal tender, discharge 
his indebtedness without discount. It will be for 
his interest to sustain this currency, because it 
supplies an adequate circulating medium that may 
be received in exchange fur his productions that 
will discharge his own indebtedness, which can- 
not be done by adepreciated currency. Certainly 
the purchaser is interested in sustaining at par a 
currency in which he pays for the articles pur- 
chased, This needs no proof. The creditor, if 
it be made a legal tender, will most clearly be in- 
terested in sustaining the money he is compelled 
to take in the payment of the debts due him— 
whether this compulsion be by law or otherwise; | 
so all will be interested in accomplishing the same | 
object—the high standard of value of these notes. | 

Mr. Chairman, it certainly may be set down as | 
sound policy to, if possible, make the medium or 
currency which discharges the indebtedness of 
the country the same which is used in the pur- 
chase and sale of the productions of the country. 
In other words: that that which operates as a sol- 
vent of indebtedness should be of the same stand- 
ard of value as the currency which fixes the char- 
acter of indebtedness at the vime it was contracted. 
This policy, if adopted and adhered to, would 
save us from the ruinous fluctuations in monetary 
affairs that not unfrequently befall us. 

Gentlemen say, however, that this cannot be 
done unless there is something upon which to 
base this paper. I point them back to the nation. 
1 tell them that every dollar I possess, and every 
dollar they possess, and every dollar in the coun- 
try is pledged for its ultimate redemption. If the 
Government goes on—as go on it will, thank God 
—then every dollar and every cent of it will be 
paid; and if the Government goes down, then IL | 
do not care how many millions of Treasury notes 
go down with it, 

I want now to take the other view of the ques- 
tion. I want to speak for a moment upon the cur- 
rency that is proposed to be issued by the oppo- 
nents of this bill, but those who are yet the friends 
of the issue of Treasury notes without their being 
made a legal tender in payment of private debts. 
The value of that currency will depend upon the 
combinations that may be made against it. We 
know that whatever the ultimate security may be, 
a currency cannot stahkd at par where there are 
strong and powerful combinations against it, if it 
is based upon the idea of ultimate security rather 
than of immediate convertibility. What will be 
the result? Why, the bankers and brokers of the 
country will have a direct interest to depreciate 
it. The country owes them. The debts of the 
country are fixed in amount; and if they can force 
this currency down, they thereby comparatively 
force their debts up. They make you pay ina 
good currency what you owe, and they depreciate 
the currency you have to pay in. Why will they 
depreciate it? Because the propose to furnish 
the currency themselves, They propose to depre- 
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ciate it, and speculate in a depreciated currency. 
And, sir, they can do it by their hold on the com- 
merce of the country. They have become the av- | 
enues of commerce, the Organs of commerce, from | 





| policy of this measure. 
| systems will operate on two interests. 


| in our communities by this question of currency. 


east to west, from north to south; and with this 


power, and with their interests antagonistic to this | 


currency, they will try to depreciate it, and will 
succeed. They will make you pay to your tired 
and true soldier that which will not buy them boots 
and clothing. 


Again, sir, there is a necessity, a pressing ne- | 


cessity, for some relief to the producers of the 
West, if nowhere else, in the way of a currency 
to represent our productions. Our commerce has 
been prostrated and our currency destroyed, and 
this, too, when the whole land is literally filled 
with material wealth. Our barns, our granaries, 
our storehouses are filled; but, sir, this war has 
locked it all up; business is deranged; commercial 
confidence is destroyed. Taxation, heavy, bur- 
densome taxation, stare8 us in the face. Sir, tax- 
ation must be met; taxes must be paid. We have 
property; we have agricultural and mineral wealth 
in abundance. Give usa reliable currency, as this 
will be, to represent this wealth. Save us from 
the snares and foul hands of harpy money spec- 


| ulators, and we will gladly, promptly respond to 


all and every requirement of the Government. 


Without it, sir, I tell you plainly and frankly | 
| that, in my judgment, your tax laws will remain | 


unexecuted, Pass this bill, and business and 
commerce will revive; confidence will be restored; 
and the wealth and productions of the West will 
be known and represented in the national Treas- 
ury. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are my views on the 
3ear in mind that the two 
One sys- 
tem will combine the interests of the creditor, 
the debtor, the purchaser, and the seller. The 


other will combine the interests of the creditor, | 


and of him who is to sell exchanges in the mar- 
ket. We have suffered enough, Mr. Chairman, 
The people of your State and mine, sir, con- 
tracted debts under an expanded currency. When 
that currency became depreciated, and the cur- 
rency of the country contracted, they were com- 


|| pelled to pay them in good currency, which was 


worth almost double as muchas it was when the 
debts were contracted. No Government can exist 
under such a policy. We want, by this bill, to 


place the currency of the country on a higher | 


level. We want to equalize and elevate it. Then, 
as our faith in the Government increases, so will 


| the strength of the Government increase. 


Mr. Chairman, I have now said what I desired 
to say. I will not detain the committee longer. 
But | do urge upon the committee that, in what- 
ever is done, two great principles may be borne 
in mind. One principle is, to give to the Govern- 
ment all the facilities in our power, even to the 
verge of the Constitution. ‘To save the Govern- 
ment I would reach even over the parapets of the 


| Constitution, yet standing within it, for power to 


save it. The other principle which should be 


borne in mind is, that when you make these Treas- | 


ury notes currency, you must make it the interest 
of all to sustain it Make a currency which will 
not be deceptive. Make one which will equalize 
commercial transactions and save them from fluc- 
tuations, which will prevent the debtor side being 
disproportioned to the creditor side. Mr. Chair- 


man, it was well said the other day by the gentle- | 


man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Auiry,] that in 
the darkest hour of the Revolution, when money 
was needed, when the troops were disbanding, 
when the Army was dissolving, and the hopes of 
the country were passing away, Robert Morris 
sprung to his feet and said: ‘*‘ Here is a scheme 
for making a circulating medium, which shall ele- 
vate the commerce of the country, facilitate the 
transactions of business, enable men who have 
the means to clothe the soldiers and supply arms.”’ 
Men doubted; and the same cry was heard then 
that is heard now, about basing a currency on 
nothing. He said: ** Try it. 
stake; try it. Your Army is passing away; try it. 
The credit of the Government is going ; try it. 
Faith in everything American is passing away; 
try it.”? They tried it. ung | 
life. 


| 








Everything is at | 


Commerce sprung into | 


The Army was clothed. Confidence and hope | 


revived. The Army filled up, and the result was 
the mighty victory of civilization. Try this now 
in our day of calamity. 


Strain every energy of | 


the Government. Have one thing fixedly in view; | 
that while all else may fail, while all may grow 
dark, the star of the Republic still shines,and all gested. 
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the energies of the nation must be brought into 
requisition to perpetuate the institu’ton which that 





| Star represents. 


| is given. 
| nied, and therefore exists; 
| and therefore does notexist. The powers granted 


Mr. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chair- 
man, | am anxious to vote for some measure for 
the speedy relief of the Government. I have lis- 
tened with care to the whole debate, with the hone 
that the difficulties which had occurred to my own 
mind might be relieved. Nay, more, | have dili- 
gently sought to convince myself that it was in 
the power of Congress to pass this bill, including 
the provision making the notes legal tender for 
all publicand private debts. Ihave wished to see 
also that the bill could be passed and the good 
faith of this Government maintained. I have failed 
upon both of these points; and with the indul- 
gence of the committee will state, briefly, some of 
the reasons which will lead me to vote against the 
bill as it now stands, 

The question at the threshold of the discussion 
is that of legal power—the competency of Con- 
gress to pass the bill. Congress has upon this 
subject the powers given to it by the Constitution, 
This isa Government of specific powers, supreme 
in their sphere, but the sphere confessedly limited, 

We look to the Constitution to see if the power 
We do not say the power is not de- 

bet thatitisnot granted, 


are express or implied, are given In terms, or are 
the reasonabie inferences from the express grants, 


| Now it is conceded that there is no express power 


|| given to Congress to make the notes or bills of 


the Government legal tender. There is a power 
given to Congress upon the subject-matter. It 
has the power to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof and of foreign coins. 

These words, ** tocoin money,’ havea plain and 
obvious meaning. The only coinage is that of the 
metals, ** hard money.”’ To coin money and reg- 


| ulate the value thereof is to fix its legal value, the 
| value for which itis to be received, as an equiva- 


lent in commerce and in discharge of obligations 
and contracts. This constitutional power of coin- 
age was first executed by the statute of 1792; and 
that statute has a provision making the coins legal 
tender; but there can be no doubt that whenever 
money is coined by Government under the Con- 
stitution it becomes ipso facto legal tender, But 


whether legislation be necessary to carry the pro- 


vision into effect or not, it is too plain for argu- 
ment that the power to coin money and regulate 
its value is the power to say for what value it 


| shall be received. 


There being no express power in the Constitu- 


| tion to make the notes a legal tender, is such a 


power to be reasonably inferred from any of the 
express powers? Before answering this question, 
two things are to be observed. 

The first is that there being an express grant of 
power upon this subject of the coining of money 
and fixing its legal value, we should not reason- 
ably expect to find an additional power on the 
same subject given by implication. The expres- 
sion of the one would ordinarily be the exclusion 
of the other. The second thing to be noted is that 
it appears by the debates of the convention, and 
by the note of Mr Madison, that this subject was 


| before the convention, and that a grant of power 


| stitution has 


to emit bills of credit, with the apparent purpose 
of making them legal tender, was refused. 

It is said that the power to make these notes a 
legal tender is a reasonable implication from the 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
among the States, and with the Indian tribes. ‘The 
argument is, and it is entitled to consideration, 


| that money is one of the great instruments of com- 


merce—as much soas the ship—and that the power 
to regulate the principal thing is the power to reg- 
ulate its instrumentalities. 1 confess that at first 
this view of the question deeply impressed me, 
Put further refection has satisfied me it is not 
sound. If the Constitution were otherwise silent 
upon the subject, the implication would doubtiess 
be a strong one. 

But the Constitution has spoken, has indicated 
what shall be money under its provisions, and the 
power of Congress over it. 

Again: the practical construction of the Con- 
een that no such power existed, 
Though the exigencies of the Government have 
heretofore been great, the experiment has never 
been tried, nor, so far as I know, ever before sug- 
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Of the three great statesmen whose minds have 


been given to this subject of the currency and the | 


sower of the national Government over it, no one 
a asserted the existence of this power. Mr. 
Madison and Mr. Webster have expressly denied 
its existence. Mr. Webster had, of all our states- 
men, except perhaps Mr. Hamilton, the strongest 
convictions of the necessity of a national currency 
and of the duty of Congress to control it; but on 
the want of power in Congress to make anything 
but coin legal tender his language is clear, firm, 
and unequivocal. He says: 


** But if we understand by currency the legal money of the || : . ‘ 
semi-annually. When the interest is duc, the Gov- 


country, and that which constitutes a legal tender for debts, 
and is the statute measure of value, then, undoubtedly, 
nothing is included but gold and silver. Most unquestion 

ably there is no legal tender, and there can be no legal tender 
in this country, under the authority of this Government or 
any other, but gold and silver, cither the coinage of our own 
mints, or foreign coins at rates regulated by Congress. This 
is aconstitutional principle, perfectly plain, and of the very 
highest importance. The States are expressly prohibited 
from making anything but gold and silver a tender in pay- 
ment of debts; and although no such express prohibition is 
applied to Congress, yet, as Congress has no power granted 


to it in this respect but to coin money and to regulate the | 
value of foreign coins, it clearly has nu power to substitute | 


paper or anything else for coin as a tender in payment of 
debts and in discharge of contracts. Congress has exercised 


| 
| 


| on the dollar. 
| 9th section of the statute of July: 





this power fully in both its branches. It has coined money, || 


and still coins it; ithas regulated the value of foreign coins, || 
The legal tender, therefore, | 


and still regulates their value. 
the constitutional standard of value, is established, and can- 
not be overthrown. 'T'o overthrow it would shake the whole 
system. 

“ But if the Constitution knows only gold and silverasa 
Jega) tender, docs it follow that the Constitution cannot tol 
erate the voluntary circulation of bank notes, convertible 
into gold and silver at the will of the holder, as part of the 
actual money of the country? Is a man not only to be én- 


titled to demand gold and silver for every debt, but is he, or || 


should he be, obliged to demand itin all cases? Is it, or 


should Government make it, unlawful to receive pay in | 


anything clse? 
treated. 
served, and it ought to be preserved sacredly, under all cir- 
cumstances.’’—Webster’s Works, vol. 4, p. 271. 


Again, he says: 


“Tam certainly of opinion, then, that gold and silver, at 
rates fixed by Congress, constitute the legal standard of 
value in this country; and that neither Congress nor any 


State has authority to establish any other standard or to | 


displace this.’’—Jbid., vol. 4, p. 289. 


There is, Mr. Chairman, another difficulty in | 


Such a notion is too absurd to be seriously | 
The constitutional tender is the thing to be pre- | 


inferring from the power of Congress to regulate | 
commerce the power to make Treasury notes legal 


tender which has not been adverted to. 
the power given to Congress is to regulate com- 
merce among the States. Now, it is clear in prin- 


[tis this: | 


ciple and well settled as authority that the pro- || 
vision does not extend to and include the internal | 


commerce of the States. 
to the States themselves. 
Wheaton 1.) Looking at this power to make these 
notes a legal tender as incident to the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce, the power of the 
incident cannot extend beyond the power of the 
principal. This bill clearly includes a commerce 
over which we have no control, It is scarcely 
necessary tosay that this internal commerce would 
include nine out of ten of all the bargains that are 
made. 


rhis power is reserved 


(Gibbons vs. Ogden, 12 | 


Mr. Chairman, though the legal question has | 


not been judicially settled, I feel compelled to say | 


that the weight of reasoning and authority is 
strongly against the validity of the clause making 
the Treasury notes legal tender. 
of the provision be doubtful even, and it becomes, 


If the validity | 


as it inevitably would, the subject of contest and | 


litigation in the courts, the effect upon the credit 
of the paper will, in my judgment, be worse than 
if the tender clause had been wholly omitted. 


I have a word or two to add upon the justice | 


of this clause of the bill. 

To make these notes legal tender for debts, pri- 
vate and public, contracted before the passage of 
the bill, seems to me a clear breach of good faith. 
Debts are obligations or promises to pay money, 
the only money known to the Constitution and the 
laws, the universal equivalent, having not merely 


intrinsic value, but being the measure and stand- | 


ard of value. Paper is not money. The draft bill 
or noie is the mere sign; money is the thing signi- 
fied. Said John Locke: ** Men in their bargains 
contract not for denominations or sounds, but for 
the intrinsic value.”’ 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, changes the condition 
and practically impairs the obligation of every ex- 
isting contract to pay money. When the contract 
to pay money matures, this bill compels the cred- 
itor to take for his debt not money, not even paper 
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convertible:into money on demand, but the prom- 


ise of Government to pay ata future day uncer- | 


tain. Itisa perfect answer of the creditor to this 


proposition to say ‘that is not my agreement; a || 


matured debt is not paid by a promise to pay.” 
Sut further, the faith of the contract is broken, 
because the creditor is not paid in gold or silver, 
nor in that which is oquiveleet to gold and silver. 
He neither gets the coin nor its value in any form; 


the money, nor the money’s worth. Take, for ex- | 


ample, one of the Treasury notes issued under the 
act of July 17, payable in three years, with inter- 
est at the rate of seven and three tenths per cent. 


ernment is asked to pay. It offers its note con- 
vertible into stock worth now eighty-eight cents 
The holder of the note reads the 


And be it further enacted, That the faith of the United 
States is hereby solemnly pledged for the payment of the 
interest and redemption of the principal of the loan author- 
ized by this act.”’ 

If the lender had understood that by payment 
of interest was meant the giving another note, pay- 
able at the pleasure of the Government, would the 
loan have been effected? When by compulsion he 
takes your note and converts itinto stock worth, 
it may be, eighty-eight or seventy-five cents on 
the dollar, will he go away with the conviction 
that the faith of the United States so solemnly 


pledged has been as solemnly redeemed; will he | 


not feel that faith without works is dead? Nocraft 
of logic or of rhetoric can disguise the real nature 
of that transaction. If we feel stain like a wound, 
that wound is immedicable. 


cannot be devoted to a nobler cause; but inGod’s 
name leave us the consciousness of integrity; leave 
us ourself-respect. Delays may be inevitable, but 


| we will pay the uttermost farthing. 


If this provision of the bill be not just, it is, of 
course,impolitic. Itwill wound our credit vitally. 
It will defeat the very end it was designed to ac- 
complish. That credit can only be maintained as 
individuals or asa nation by the utmost fidelity to 
our engagements; by keeping our promises as we 
keep our oaths, registered in heaven. 

No matter what may be the resources of the 
country; no matter what may be its actual wealth— 
its capacity to acquire it. Your creditor has no lien 
upon your property. Hecan make no levy upon 
your lands or goods. If you refuse or fail to pay, 
he is without remedy. After all, his sole reliance 
must be upon your honorand good faith. Inthe 


| keeping of that is his security and your credit. 


And you cannot afford the experiment of giving 
him paper when you promised him money. It 
will cost you, in the long run, even more than it 
will cost him. 

This provision of the billin the nature ofa forced 
loan is itself a confession of weakness. It seeks 
to compel credit for the reason that it does not 
come spontaneously. It assumes that force is 
necessary to uphold that which must stand on its 
own legs or cannot stand at all. Credit is faith, 
is trust, isconfidence. Ifyou faithfully keep your 
promises; if by taxation you avail yourselves of 
all the resources of the country for the salvation 
of the country; if you keep always in view the end 
for which this conflict is waged; if in seeking to 
enforce the Constitution and the laws you showa 
readiness yourselves to obey the Constitution and 
the laws, you will win credit; you cannot com- 
mand or enforce it. It will follow in the footsteps 
of rectitude; hoy cannotdrive it before you. You 
may by this bill say that paper is money; give 
the same names to things vitally different. The 
essential difference will be none the less clearly 
perceived and strongly felt. It is no want of re- 


| spect to say to you, you cannot change the nature 


of things. 

The friends of this feature of the bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, admit the reluctance with which they assent 
to it. The only ground of defense is its necessity, 
that no alternative is left to us. 1 deeply respect 
their motives, but I cannot see the necessity. 

~We have spent a great deal of money in this 
war, and have wasted a great deal. But we are 
not impoverished. What we have spent is trivial 
in comparison to what is left. The amount up to 
this time will not exceed two years of surplus 
profits. It is not more than one thirty-second 


pe of our whole property. Not a dollar of tax 
1 


as been raised, and yet we are talking of national 


Take from us, Mr. | 


Chairman, our property, houses, and lands—they | 
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bankruptcy,and launching upon a paper currency, 
I may be very dull, but I cannot see the necessity 
or the wisdom of such a course. f 

Gentlemen who appreciate the perils of this 
step would relieve themselves and us by the as- 
surance that the amount of paper to be issued js 
restricted within safe bounds. hese barriers are 
easily surmounted. Itis the first step which costs, 


|The descent has always been easy. The difii- 


culty is return. The experience of mankind shows 


| the danger in entering upon this path; that bound- 


aries are fixed only to be overrun, promifes made 
only to be broken. Human nature remains essen- 
tially the same. We are neither wiser nor better 
than our fathers. 

The ordinary check, the only effectual check, 
in the issue of paper for currency, the security of 
the public against excess in its issue, is that the 
excess will be returned upon the banks for gold and 
silver. A certain amount is needed for the pur- 
poses of the currency. When that point is reached 
the paper begins to decline, the gold and silver are 
demanded, and the issues of paper are contracted, 
If there be an excess of gold and silver, it will 
right itself by exportation, or find its way into 
the arts. To the issue of this paper there is no 
natural check or restraint. When it begins to de- 
preciate, the necessity isat once created for increas- 
ing the issues, public distrust is increased, and 
this again leads to still further depreciation, and 
to still larger issues. The process of decline is 
easy, natural, inevitable. 

A word, Mr. Chairman, and I will relieve the 
patience of the committee. It has been said that 
coming generations ought to bear a large part 
of the expenses of this war, and that we may, 
therefore, justly create a large public debt. A 
great debt will doubtless be created, but the bur- 
dens of the war ought, as far as possible, to fall 
upon the men of this generation. We are but 
keeping in repair the structure of our fathers, not 
building a new one. Thisexpense should be borne 
mainly by the tenants for life, and not by the heirs. 
For the discharge of this duty we need four things— 
unity of purpose, energy of action, the largest pos- 
sible taxation, and the severest possible retrench- 
ment. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, although | 
have made occasionally some suggestions to the 
House in relation to its current business, and have 
sometimes participated in the brief discussions of 
limited debate, all will be aware that I have not, 
at any time, undertaken to occupy the time of the 
House witha speech of the ordinary length during 
this Congress. And, sir, I have now notso much 
time before the hour will arrive at which debate 
must cease, as that under the circumstances the 
House, in my judgment, should feel that I am 
trespassing upon the rights of any member by 
exercising a privilege which is common toall. | 
desire further to say, that I did not object to the 
question of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Binc- 
HAM] in any captious spirit; but I knew that that 
gentleman had delivered his sentiments here ably, 
and at great length, upon this constitutional ques- 
tion; and I knew that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, in possession of the floor, would present 
his views with a distinctness that could not be 
misunderstood, and could not fail to impress the 
mind of every member of the House. Besides this, 
I have notoften seen, from these constant interrup- 
tions, anything result of advantage to the House 
in coming to just conclusions in relation to ques- 
tions before it. 

But, sir, 1 cannot dwell longer upon considera- 
tions like these. I will proceed to address myself 
directly to the subject-matter before us—to the 
momentous questions on which we are to act. 

The state of the country is known to all, here 
and elsewhere. In a large portion of the Union, 
by large numbers of the people, the authority ol 
the Government is re@isted and defied, and the 
Government itself disowned; a million of men 1n 
arms, with all the dread appointments which be- 
long to modern warfare—under the best leader- 
ship on either side that has yet been developed, 
distributed to all the strategic points which have 
been occupied by either party—now stand ready 
to dispute the issue of mastery to the death. To 
mect this emergency, the Government has been 
compelled to call into exercise its extremest pow- 
ers; and, sir, in my judgment, nothing but their 
proigpt, full, and fearless exercise can enable us 
to outride the storm which is raging around us. 
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Nothing else can restore peace, security,and unity 
tu a distracted country. F nat 
We all know. sir, ty what instrumentalities, if 
at all, these great results are to be accomplished: 
we know that armies and navies are the ultime 





of that State have looked forward ta the visits of 


| the tax gatherer with anything like apprehension. 


Take $317,000 and multiply it by five, and you 
get $1,500,000 to be imposed upon the State of 


| New Hampshire by this tax, to the amount of 


rationes of all Governments; and we know, also, || 


that without the motive power of money and credit 


armies and navies are but inanimate masses, mere | 
corpora delicta, useless for any purpose for which | 


they are gathered and organized. : 

e have armed, equipped, and organized at 
great cost one of the largest and best appointed 
armies the world has known. We have a Navy 
respectable in the number of vessels it comprises, 


complete in theirarmament, and more than respect- | 
able inthe character of the brave and hardy seamen | 
and soldiery by which they are manned, and of | 


the gallant officers by which they are commanded. 
To maintain this Army and Navy in a state of effi- 


ciency, and to move and operate it as expediency | 


and generalship shall require, involves a vast, a 


fearful expenditure. Pe 
Thuscircumstanced, the Administration, wield- 
ing the executive powers of the Government, finds 


itself confronted by an exhausted Treasury, and | 


without the means of meeting its existing or its || 


constantly accruing liabilities. It has in its vaults 
none of that bright and shining coin which has 
been so much lauded in this discussion, and which 
some gentlemen seem to think has been, as it 
were, made by Providence the only proper rep- 


resentative of property, and the only admissible | 


agency for its exchange and convertibility; nor 
has it even any of the promises of the banks of the 
States to pay to the order of somebody the sums 
specified, in the coin aforesaid, if anybody should 


request it; nor has it any of its own promises of | 


our authorization which it can apply directly, or 
by which it can legally possess Neclf of either of 
the kinds of currency I have above named. It has 
therefore no means of filling its Treasury. In this 
its state of destitution it appeals to this House to 
discharge its constitutional duty by originating 
some bill which shall provide revenue sufficient 
for its necessities. 

The amount of floating liability now upon it is 
at least $100,000,000, and if you will look into the 
figures presented by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, made in the opening speech of this debate, 
you will see that the indebtedness inevitably com- 
ing upon the country is immense—is, I had almost 
said, appalling. Funded and floating, it is now 
$400,000,000. It will be $650,000,000 on the Ist 
of July, and if this war contiuues, $1,200,000,000 
in one year from that time. 

But, sir, it is not our future indebtedness that 
need give us uneasiness to-day so much as absence 
of the means of meeting our present pressing ne- 
cessities. We must take care of the present, and 
we may then trust to the country and to the Power 
above us to take care of the future. How are we 


to meet this vast accruing liability—this incoming || 


indebtedness? Are we to meet it by taxation? 

agree that taxation is the proper remedy for Gov- 
ernment indebtedness in ordinary cases. If our 
expenditures were small, and our revenue from 
indirect taxation insufficient, we might provide 
for them by a direct tax upon the people. Butif 
gentlemen will look at this matter of taxation, 
they will see that, without prudence or modera- 
tion, there is danger even in that direction. The 
demands are too numerous and of too much mag- 
nitude to be met by taxation as they accrue. We 
shall have, therefore, to postpone a large amount 
of this indebtedness to a more convenient period, 
and, perchance to leave some of it as an inevitable 


legacy to posterity, whose battles we are fighting, | 


and in whose behalf, as well as our own, our lia- 
bilities are being incurred. 

Look at the taxation that we propose, and in 
the necessity of which all agree. We propose to 
raise $150,000,000 by taxguion. How will it be 
distributed ? 


If $30,000,000 were to be raised by direct tax- 


ation, as was first proposed at the last session, the 
apportionment to my State—which I refer to for 
illustration, and gentlemen can take their own 
States for the same purpose—would be $323,610. 
We are a small State, and we have had no State 
indebtedness until this rebellion came upon us, 
and have usually raised only some sixty or seventy 
thousand dollars to pay the expenses of our State 
government. It is the first time that the people 


NOUN, sav adent’ Suku es séabsnebceencsst 6,184,360 
EG od gavin 6600 ba Weed Sake Wedeu's'cene 877,325 
Scie veens© oebeestitheteencoeewpeeens 2.311.605 

| New York....... ph Spach shies sans bess Seccnsceslee 

| Pennsylvania...... $066e0neeseenecpcetsenes.cect 14,600,495 
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which we all agree. Apply it to the other States 
in the same proportion, and some of them will 
have to pay sums not measured by thousands, but 
by millions. 

Let me state the amounts which would thus be 
imposed on each of the New England States, and 
on several of the other larger States, that it may 
be seen that taxation is a stern reality, and only 
to be indulged in commensurate with an equally 
stern necessity: 


i cht nati nedwaewde ne 1s Hes antes dneeuaeks $3,156,605 
Pee PENEGU save tenccanceavcasnts.cnccnseene 1,698,050 
Ess cin keeee yh One ba kbehbadepeonse ences 1,583,000 





It seems to me, then, that the true rule under 


our existing circumstances is this—resort to tax- | 


ation now to the extent of providing for carrying 
on the Government, for the payment of interest 


| upon all of the indebtedness that we shall incur, 
and when the time shall have arrived—now if | 
such is the judgment of the House, or hereafter if || 
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in the shape of loans, but by making them a cur- 
rency. 
I propose to consider which of these plans—that 


- 


proposed by the Committee of Ways and Means 


more expedient—when the ability of the country || 


will permit it to provide annually for the ultimate | 
| extinguishment of the principal. I think that the | 


correctness of this rule will not be denied. 

In connection with taxation, the next means of 
supply which suggests itself to help out its insuf- 
ficiency are permanent loans on our bonds paya- 
bleatadistantday. Can we raise enough money 


which, in alluding to it hereafter, [ will term the 
** bill,’ or that moved by the minority of the com- 
mittee, which may be called the * substitute — 
is most likely to accomplish the object which we 
have in view. If the notes shall be issued under 
the substitute, what circulation will they have? 
What kind of currency will they make? Who 
wil! receive them at par in any business transac- 
tion? ‘The substitute does not propose that they 
shall pass from the Government upon any other 
terms thanat par. They must therefore pass from 
it at the full amount expressed on their face or re- 
main unused and useless, as would have been the 
paper on which they were made before it had re- 
ceived the Government impress. If youlook atthe 
phraseology of the bill you will see that the Gov- 
ernment itself is not to receive them at par for all 
its dues. It is proposed to make an exception, a 
discreditable exception, against them at their very 
outset. ‘They are not to be accepted in payment 
of duties on imperts. They are to be barred of 
ingress Into the custom-houses of the country. 
Branded with this exclusion, where should they 
find admission? For this, and other reasons 
equally sufficient, they will be at once depreciated, 
and nobody will take them as a currency, for no- 
body will be able to pass them as such. They 
will not pass at par among individuals, and they 
will not be received at the counters of the banks. 

Then what kind of a circulating medium would 
they make. They would necessarily become de- 
preciated. The provision ofa three and sixty-five 
hundredths per cent. interest which they are to 


| bear, never to be realized by the casual holder, 


| at this time by such loans to eke out the deficiency | 


' can fail to see that if any amount of such bonds | 


any such hopeless experiment. 


of taxation, and from the two sources combined 
meet the wantsof the Government? All must be 
aware that this is utterly impracticable. No one 


should be thrown upon the only market open to 


us, the money markets of the Old World being vir- | 


tually shut against us, and our own being already 


overburdened with like securities, they would sink | 


to a level of depreciation which should deter from 
Does any one be- 
lieve that two or three hundred millions of bonds 


of the United States could be negotiated without || 
aruinous discount, if they should be taken by our | 


capitalists at all; or that, if we should rely upon 


| them for the larger amounts needed, we could real- 


ize more than one dollar in hand for two to be 
paid hereafter ? 
Tn : : . . 
There is no need to discuss further a proposi- 
tion that is so obviously objectionable. However 
useful and necessary the issue of bonds may beas 
‘ ‘ 
the means of absorbing notes the Government shall 


would not buoy them up. I must be allowed to 
notice another feature of the substitute, which 
undoubtedly was intended to help their entrance 
into the channels of circulation. I refer to that 
feature which makes them receivable by public 


| creditors, a most extraordinary provision, as will 
| be seen when itis examined, and one which, while 


it mustbe admitted to be ungenerous, wouldalmost 
subject those gentlemen who are responsible for 
it to the charge which was made, { think with 
less reason against a provision of the bill of the 
committee; that is, of having incorporated a pro- 
vision which would be in bad faith on the part of 
the Government towards all who are bound to tts 
service. They propose to throw these notes into 
cireulation, to be taken by the Army and Navy 
and all others engaged in the Government service, 


| though expressly prohibited, as before stated, 


|| from being taken in payment of one kind of in- 
| debtedness to the Govrnmeent, which would thus 


offer themat par. ‘To be sure, it is provided that 


|| they are receivable at their option. Whatdoesthat 
| mean? What option does the substitute offer? In 


issue for immediate use, as an independent means | 
of supply, the present price of such securities 


now in the market, issued under more favorable 


circumstances, shows them to be entirely unre- 


liable. I now come, sir, to a consideration of 
the only remaining means which has been sug- 
gested of meeting our immediate expenditures, 
namely, the issue of Treasury notes. The ex- 


| pediency and the necessity of the issue of such 


notes to the same amount, in some form, is almost 
unanimously conceded. 1 know of no one who, 
in view of the exigency of the country, could have 
had the courage, if he had the inclination, toexpress 
his dissent. ‘The bill reported by the Committee 
of Waysand Means and the substitute of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. Morritt] may be 
regarded as the only propositions now before the 
House. It is understood that the other proposi- 
tions will be withdrawn, and that the dissentients 
from the bill will concentrate on this substitute. 
One or the other of these, it is expected, will be 
adopted, and they both agree in this: that the 


| Government must obtain its means, not by tax- 


| emall denominations, they both are 





ation alone—although contemplating the same 
amount of taxation—not by bonds, but by notes 
convertible into bonds; with some differences, it 
is true,as to the churacter and terms of both the 
notes and the bonds. They agree in the main 
features of a plan, and differ only in details. By 
resorting to notes, instead of bonds, and these of 
resumed to 
intend that means shall be furnished hy them, not 


my judgment that shows the utter desperation and 
the ill success with which the opponents of the bill 
have groped around to find some expedient which 
would supply the place of that provision in the 
bill which they would avoid, but which alone can 
give any vitality and strength to the issues of the 
Government, which all agree are necessary, and 
renders the substitute, as a measure of relief, un- 
worthy of consideration. ‘They may receive the 
currency of the substitute at their option. Sup- 
pose they do not receive it? What then? The 
Government stands without a dollar in its coffers. 
It will have neither coin nor bank notes. 

This hard-money Government that is to be, if 
the substitute is adopted, will offer its depreciated 
paper to those to whom they owe, and they may 
take it or not at their option, which option means 
simply that they may take what is offered or 
nothing. That is the only option which they are 
to have. It is attempted by the substitute to force 
this currency into circulation. It is to tell the sol- 
diers who are fighting our battles that they shall 
receive their pay in something at par that is below 
par; in something that will not pass from their 
hands as they receive it, or else they are to remain 
unpaid. I-think that that would be a breach of 
faith of the most flagrant description. I[t is more 


| objectionable by far than the legal tender clause. 


| 
I 


| state what it means. 


That is open and manly. It declares what it 
means. This provision is insidious. Itdoes not 
It throws a heavy burden 
upon all of the employs of the Government. In 
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my judgment, we are under no necessity to adopt 
a plan, however respectable may be the source 
from which it comes, so objectionable upon its 
very face 

‘There is, however, another objection to thesub- 
stitute, and that is, that it provides for the pay- 
ment of large interests by the Government, which || 
are not necessary at this time. It provides for 
the paymentof interest upon these Treasury notes, || 
but not to any extent that will give them any 
value as a currency, or as a means of borrowing 
money. Whe will volantarily take Treasury 
notes, which carry three and six tenths interest 
per annum, and*give what they bear upon their 
tuce? If they shall, however, get beyond the walls | 
of the Treasury, we shall have to pay this interest 
for the benefit of somebody, into ‘whose hands 
they may chance to fall, without any benefit of | 
their general use as a currency; anid we are also 
to pay, by the substitute, ove r seven per cent, In- 
terest upon our bonds, when, by the provisions 
of the other bill, the notes they issue would serve 
as a currency until they should be invested in 
bonds at six per cent. We have got to pay this 
dilference in interest for the whole time that the 
bonds might have torun. I would not object so 
much to this payment of interest if itcould not be 
properly avoided; | would not object to itif it was 
the best thing we could do, and we were not to 
be without it loaded down with this great tax 
which [| have spoken of, and which the people 
must pay. Iam not willing to increase the bur- 
den of that tax by increasing the amount of it if 
it can be avoided properly and honestly, consist- 
ently with providing for the wants of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen have raised 
many other objections to this bill. The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Horton] spoke with great 
eifect the other day in earnest opposition to the 
plan of the committee. Among other things, he 
said that it would flood the country with depre- 
ciated currency if it passed. Well, sir, what are 
we to have if the bill passes which he favors? | 
Are we to have anything else than a depreciated 
currency? Whatever direction we take, does any- 
body suppose that the hundred millions to be pro- | 
vided by the bill which is offered as a substitute 
and which he favors, isto be all that is necessary 
for the Government? Does anybody suppose it | 
is to be more likely to be sufficient than the hun- | 
dred millions which is to be provided by the bill 
reported by the committee? And if we have to 
send out other millions issued under his substi- 
tute, shall we not have a depreciated currency, if || 
we have any currency atall? And let me inquire 
of the gentleman, in which plan will we be most | 
likely to have a depreciated currency: under that 
of the substitute, which has nothing to sustain 
its notes but the three and six tenths interest, or | 
ander the bill which has been offered by the Com- || 
mittee of Ways and Means, which has, to sus- || 
tain those it proposes to issue, the fact that they || 
can be used by the whole community for every | 
purpose for which money ts used, and the issue || 
which it makes is based precasely on the same | 

} 





foundation as that provided for in the substitute | 
rests upon—that is, upon the whole property of | 
the country, and the power of the Government 
to tax it for their redemption, and the faith of the 
country pledged to meet all its indebtedness? 
It is said that the bill will demoralize the coun- || 
try, and the substitute, [ suppose it will be as- || 
serted, will not. 1 would ask the gentlemen again | 
if the issues under the bill submitted by the Ways || 
and Means, if it should oceasion even the depre- 
ciation they talk of, could demoralize the country 
any more than the issues under the substitute 
which is offered, if that plan shall be carried out? 
Why, sir, the paper which will depreciate most 
will be likely most to demoralize the country; and | 
that paper, it seems to me, will depreciate most | 
that has for its only basis the general ability of | 
the nation to redeem it ata future time, and the 
faith of the country that it will be done, rather 
than that which has all this, and in addition to | 
that, a provision which makes it a convenient cir- | 
culating medium for all the business of the country. 
Is itto be supposed that the tender clause itself | 
could depresiate the notes when they shail have | 
ali the other elements of strength which can be | 
given to any notes? 
It is said that it will render return to specie 





| try. 
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payment impossible or unlikely. Laskagain, sup- | 


posing the amount required is to be equal, whether 


| it will be more impossible or more unlikely if 


issued under the bill than under the substitute? I 
would ask again whether there will not be the 
same ability in the country, the same recognition 
of its obligation, and the same action upon that 
recognition to redeem the currency, whatever 
amount it may be, as soon as its ability shall make 
it practical ? 

I say, then, in conclusion of this part of my ar- 
gument, that in my judgment the substitute, as 
offered, is liable to all the objections which can 
be urged against the bill which has been reported 
by the Committee of Ways and Means, unless it 
is the doubtful one of questionable power, and 
that it has none of its advantages, among which, 
first and foremost, is that of giving to the Gov- 
ernment the instant means it requires to enable it 
now to carry on its immense operations for the 
accomplishment of the great object for which itis 
contending. 
important; I suppose the wants of the Treasury 
must be supplied forthwith, or it will come too 
late. And now, sir, the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means has this advantage, 
that it furnishes the means directly, instead of 
looking to intermediate negotiation for the purpose 
of furnishing them. 


I have examined this matter only in reference | 


to the practical operation of the two plans pro- 
posed, one by the Committee of Waysand Means 


| and one as a substitute; and upon that examina- 


tion | have made up my mind, and upon that con- 
viction I shall act. 1 shall vote for the bill reported 
by the Committee of Ways and Means as the one 
which,in my judgment, should command the ap- 
probation of the House, as in all material respects 
to be preferred to the substitute, one or the other 


| of which itis distinctly understood will beadopted. 


In giving this vote [ shall notact in accordance 
with my inclinations. | but act from a conviction 
of duty, regarding, as I trust, considerately all the 
various interests of the various classes of the coun- 
try—all equally entitled to consideration, [shall 
do it because I believe that the necessities of the 
Government to-day demand of this House that it 


should come to its rescue; that we should put in 


its hands a power which is practical, and which 


they can use effectually for the great purposes of | 


this conflict which is upon us. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not thus far touched the 
question of constitutionality. I preferred to re- 
verse the usual order of the discussion, and to see 


| whether the measure proposed in itself would 


justify even calling into exercise a constitutional 
power which, if it were conceded to exist, has 
slumbered unused for more than three fourths of a 
century. For unless it isa measure not merely of 
clear expediency, but one of controlling necessity 
in both its leading features, I would have held it 
to be inexpedient thatthe question should be raised. 
3ut believing that necessity toexist, | do notshrink 
from meeting the question here or elsewhere; and 
I propose to devote the brief time I have remaining 
to examining that constitutional question. I shall 
not undertake to answer fully the able argument of 


the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Taom- || 


as.] [have the utmost respect for his legal ability, 
and [ listened with great pleasure to the views and 
opinions he expressed, but I was not convinced by 
it. And let me say here at the outset, that every 
constitutional question that has been argued in 
this body since the Government was established 
has been argued on the one side and the other, it 
is no disparagement to the gentleman to say, by 
men of equal ability with himself, and those who 
argued on one side or the other were necessarily 
wrong in the opinions they held. 

It does not follow then that, with all the great 
ability of the gentleman, his conclusions, though 
entitled to respect, are authority in this House or 
anywhere else upon the constitutional question 
involved in this debate. 


In his argument he said that whether constitu- | 
tional or not, he should regard the passage of this | 


bill a breach of faith to the people of this coun- 


clusion more emphatically than I do to any other. 
Why, sir, what isa breach of faith? What faith 


is this Government under to the people of this 
country, other than to exercise the powers that 
are vested in them, according to their best judg- 


Sir, I suppose time is regarded as | 


I beg leave to dissent from him in thatcon- | 
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ment, for the good of the whole people, under 
all circumstances, and in every emergency that 
can arise? In relation to the slightest or the ex. 
tremest duties it has to perform, what other faith 
|is there reposed in the Government than this? 
Sir, | do not admit that making these issues a 
legal tender is done in the absence of power or 
that it is an abuse of power. It impairs the ob- 
ligations of contracts it is said, and 1s also in its 
terms an ex post facto law. Ido not admitthatit 
impairs the obligation of contracts. I believe that 
all contracts made in this country are srbject to 
the proper exercise of all the powers of Irgisla. 
tive bodies, whether State or national, and that 
the right to exercise those powers, when deemed 
proper, makes, by implication, a part of every 
contract that is made. And if it does not impair 
| the obligation of contracts, it is not, for that rea- 
son in any legal sense, ex post facto. 
In relation to the constitutional question, I have 
a word further to say. It has been said by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Tuomas] 
that it does not come within the express powers 
|| of the Constitution. This is of course conceded; 
|| but the gentleman would not regard this position 
|| as of much significance. It is hardly anything 
|| more in a constitutional argument but an intro- 
{ 
| 


ductory statement. All who know anything more 

than that we have a Constitution, know that its 

| implied powers far exeeed its express, and that 

| the mass of our national legislation is based upon 
powers implied. 

Why, sir, where is the express authority for 
the legislation—to seize upon an illustration near- 
est to us—under which this Capitol and all the 
spacious and durable public buildings around us 
have been provided for the uses of the Govern- 

/ ment; where is the express power for most of the 
details of all the Departments of the Government, 
for all the interests and security of commerce, for 
all the organization of your Army and Navy; not 
to extend this summary, where, sir, is the express 
power for doing that in which now this whole 
House unhesitatingly concurs, in the very bills 

| before us? Nowhere in the Constitution. The 
emission of bills of credit, which these notes are, 
is nowhere named except as associated with the 
provision to make them a lawful tender, and to 
prohibit the States from doing either; and yet the 
power fo emit bills of credit, when the necessity 
for its exercise arose in the war of 1812, found its 
| recognition as a constitutional power, and has 
been acted upon as such at various periods with- 
out question. 

So, sir, the power which is now attempted to 
be exercised and to be deduced from the express 
powers granted would, in my belief—a belief 
| founded on the records of the congressional dis- 
cussions and decisions of greatconstitutional ques- 
tions at all critical periods in our history—have 
found, as have other latent powers, a clear recog- 
nition, if the imperative necessity which is now 
upon us had ever earlier occurred. 

But, sir, | will not indulge further in this branch 
of the discussion. It has been already ably dis- 
cussed. It has been the subject with us all of pa- 
tient, earnest, and anxious examination and re- 
flection; and I will only say for myself that in 
view of the circumstances by which we are sur- 
rounded, entertaining the opinion I have before 
expressed of the importance of this bill, of its ne- 
cessity to enable the Administration to sustain the 
| drooping credit of the Government in this hour of 

its utmost need, I cannot permit mere doubts and 
| uncertainties to control my action. 

Mr. RIDDLE. Almost as soon as men began 
to traflic they began to observe in it certain usages. 
These grew with the barter and exchange of com- 

| modities until they became customs, enlarged 

| themselves to rules of general observance and ap- 
lication, and finally constitute what we call the 
aws of trade or commggee. Thiscode, the pure 

'| offspring of commerce, owes little to municipal 

law, though it often in a way dictates municipal 
statutes. Although it is of vast international 
obligation, it in no way depends upon treaties, 
yetin its universal dominion it has compelled the 
negotiation of more international compacts and 
arrangements than all other causes combined. 

|| The laws of trade may be said to be universal 

|| in their dominion, irrepealable in their nature, an 

| sovereign in their jurisdiction. : 
| At first the sovereign, caring only for his own 
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wants aud nothing for those of his subjects, levied 
his revenues in the simplest and most direct way 
possible—he took what he wanted. Experience 
ultimately demonstrated even to kings that the 
purpose s of revenue could best be subserved by 
some attention to the rules of commerce. And 
the suggestion was cultivated and improved unul 
the government fiscal machinery, adjusted by a 
thousand years of heeded experience, was placed 
by the great streams and channels of commerce, 
and propelled by their currents without a serious 
detriment to trade, and with great advantage to 
the sovereign’s revenues. 

Itis obvious that the more perfect the harmony 
between the governmental financial machinery 
and these courses and currents of irade, the more 
prosperous and flourishing mast be the condition 
of a given nation. It should be the purpose of the 
sovereizu to withdraw the smallest needed amount 
from these streams, retain it the shortest time, 
and return it in an unimpaired condition. From 
these briefly stated premises two or three conclu- 
sions inevitably arise: 

The laws of commerce were 


Coneress. 


not enacted by 





and yet the holders of brain and bone and muscle 


might not be induced to make the least exchange 


for it. But it is probable that they would toa 
certain extent. Give the holder of this money a 
limitless supply and send him into the market, and 
we know there is a limit beyond which he cannot 
get in his purchases, arising wholly from the 
quality of the article with which he would buy. 
In the course of his transactions he would soon 
find that he is obliged to exchange more paper for 


less commodities, and this would go on until the | 


extreme limit was reached, at which all the paper 
||} that he has parted with, as well as all he still | 
holds, is worth less than the paper ere it was made | 


money. 

Who now willarise and say that money can be 
made of paper? ; : 

Let the national hand injecta mass of this mis- 
called stuff into the channels of commerce, and 
what result but one can ensue ? 


As a nation, we now require and must have a | 


limitless supply of service and commodities. Our 


market can furnish them. The holders are not 


| only friendly and favorable, but anxious to make 


They cannot be repealed or controlled by our | 


legislation, and any attempt to disregard them 
must end in disaster. 

A scheme of national finance, to be successful, 
must be so adjusted that its workings will harmo- 
nize and not conflict with these laws. 

A scheme that should exhaust the circulating 
medium that fills the channels of trade would fail. 

So, too, if those streams are inadequate to the 
wants of commerce and the Government, means 
to augment them must be found; while that plan, 


the exchange. Indeed, the very purpose we wish 
toaccomplish is identical with their most cher- 
ished mterests; or, rather, upon its accomplish- 
ment depend all the values of all their interests, 
and our need now is a supply of a commedity 


| with which to effect the exchange. 


rene : . | 
based upon principles at utter war with the fun- | 


damental principles of commerce, must, upon a 
gigantic scale like ours, result in the destruction 
of both. 

The primal fundamental demand of commerce, 
and without which itis impossible, is an adequate 
supply of money—actual money; not that which 
some king or Congresscallsmoney, but that which 
is coined pursuant to the usages of trade, and that 
canuot be debased below its standard; money and 
its equivalents, made its equivalents by its actual 
personal presence. It was early discovered that 
certain metals had the highestintrinsic value,below 
which they would, under no circumstances, ever 
fall. This gave them a still higher exchangeable 
value. Nations, under the demands of commerce, 
seized upon these metals and stamped upon them 
the national estimate of their worth, made up of 


their intrinsic and exchangeable value, and thus 


coined money—as nature coins her works with 
the image of truth on the outside. 

It is a singular fact that the various national 
standards thus made up, as applied to a given piece 
of these metals of known weightand fineness, are 
nearly identical, Below this standard real money 
never falls. [tis the sovereign quality of money 
in commercial estimation that the holders of per- 
sonal service and commodities will always readily 
exchange them for money. Hence the holder of 
money can always command them, and his power 


Money we have not, and hence cannot create 
its equivalents. 

In this exigency, it would be easy to issue the 
proposed $100,000,000 and make it by law a legal 
tender, or money. Indeed, no choice seems left 
us but to dare the experimentin some form. Un- 
der the wisest provisions and restrictions | look 


| for loss, if not disaster, and Lonly hope we may 


escape the worst consequences that have hitherto 
attended all similar schemes; and I trust we may, 
if we can still profit by the maxim that permits 
even fools to learn from experience. i 
ent that the whole quantity of the circulating me- 
dium must be materially increased, for obviously 
that which was only equal to the demands of com- 
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No other difference does or can exist. The mak- 


| ing these notes receivable mutually between the 


Government and its creditors and debtors, and 
also a legal tender, does notand cannot fall within 
the evidences of the nation’s ability and inclina- 
tion to pay them; nor can those characteristics 
in any way add to the stability of this currency, 
or provoke a confidence in the people to receive 
them. 

They are only facilities by which a most dan- 
gerous and unhealthy circulation will be stimu- 
lated and secured. I am prepared to make these 
notes receivable for the public dues, which does 
make them a qualified legal tender I admit, and 
gives to those who contend for the main proposi- 
tion a serious advantage in the argument; but be- 
yond that I willnot go. The power to make these 
notes a legal tender is a constitutional vaeabond, 
and finds a lurking-place nowhere in our system. 
The proposition that because the States only were 
prohibited this power, and therefore we may ex- 
ercise it, needs no further refutation. 

The grounds on which my distinguished col- 
league [Mr. Bincuam] rests this power are most 


| extraordinary. He says that the Constitution has 


It is appar- | 


merce and the ordinary wants of the Government | 


is wholly inadequate to the same demands and the 
extraordinary wants of the Government. 

The Constitution furnishes ample warrant for 
an issue of ‘Treasury notes; butit cannot be found 
in the loose way in which many able gentlemen 
derive it. They seem to regard the Constitution as 


a reservoir originally containing limitless power, | 
vll of which sull remains, unless withdrawn by | 


aspecial prohibition. In fact, it was to commence 
with an empty receptacle, and never contained 
anything except what was placed in it directly. 
As to this matter, even if itcan be shown that the 
framers of that instrument did notintend to place 


| the power to issue these notes in the Constitu- 
tion, and that they supposed by refusing to de- | 


to do so is limited only by the quantity of his || 


money. If his money is limitless, his power to 
command services and commodities is limitless. 
He might bay up the physical and political domin- 
ion of the globe, purchase of kings their crowns, 
and make virtue triumphant by paying a premium 
for good deeds. 

Whoever throws into the channels of trade, in 
the place of money, anything less valuable than it 
and its equivalents, to that extent, at least, disar- 
ranges and demoralizes the whole vast and com- 
plex national and individual interests dependent 
upon their healthy aetion, 

Can money be made of paper? Clearly not by 
calling it money, though all the people and their 
rulers should conspire under any forms of solem- 
nity to call itso, nor yet by attempting to make 
it perform the functions of money. Paper has 
no appreciable intrinsic value; and its exchange- 
able value is of the lowest possible grade. The 
only high degree of value it can ever attain is 
that which may be imparted to it by that which 
18 written or printed upon it, Stamp on it by the 
national impress that it is money, and try it by a 
commercial test. The holder of it would not ne- 
cessarily have the power to command a moment’s 
Scrvice or the most trifling commodity. Say that 
it has the quality of discharging private liabi 


lity, | 


i\ 
1} 
i 


| posit it there it would not therein exist, sull, with 
| others, J find in that instrument powers and duties 


that clearly carry with them this power as an inci- 

dent; but | do not find it, nor any other power, 

merely because Congress did not prohibit it. 
Even if the Constitution had prohibited the 


| Congress, asit does the States, from issuing * bills 
| of credit,’? we still might issue Treasury notes, | 


because they are not ‘* bills of credit;’’ nor are 
the notes issued by the Siate banks. Bills of credit 


mon with notes such as we may issue. I may not 
now point out the distinctions and differences that 
clearly mark the two. 

The quality to be exclusively relied upon to in- 
sure the circulation of a paper medium is the never 


| quesuioning confidence of a community in the 


ability and intention of its issuers to pay it. The 
paper, then, should bear on its face the highest 


| were well understood by the framers of the Con- | 
| stitution, and have no essential element in com- 


| proof of this ability and intention; and no mark | 


or characteristic that would raise a doubt or Jead | 


to inquiry should mar it. When paper, whether 
issued by individuals, corporations, or nations, is 
once issued, it is subject to precisely the same 
laws, and under the same circumstances will reach 
and produce similar results. In these respects no 
difference can exist. The name‘ national cur- 


| rency’’ may delude. The only possible difference 


that can exist between paper issued by a nation 
and that issued by an individual is, a nation can 
write more evidences of its ability and intention 


to pay upon its obligations than can an individual, | 


conferred no power upon Congress at all in refer- 
ence to the subject of legal tender—says nothing 
at all about it—and therefore we have the power 
to make paper a legal tender, and money gen- 
erally. Why, sir, according to him,a man might, 
with a tin cup of a prescribed pattern, dip up a pint 
of water from the nearest puddle and make that 
a legal tender, ifthe Congress should sowill. This 
is beyond the reach ofargument. Not only is there 
no warrant for this power, but its exercise vio- 
lates the whole spirit of the Constitution. Under 
that we may In one way impair contracts, that is, 
we may discharge men from the obligation of a 
contract by a bankruptlaw; but that we can only 
do by an express grant of power. 

W hat would be the effect of making those notes 
a legal tender? A man who had borrowed $500 
in gold, on thirty days, could discharge himself 
from the obligation of his contract by the delivery 
of five hundred nominal dollars in this paper, which 
might be worth ‘utter nothing.”” We, by our 
law, give the power to dothis. Icannot consent 
to it. 

tis ineffectual to quote to me instances where, 
as gentlemen say, Congress has,in another way, 
done something like this. It isa villainy not to 
be repeated. 

Sull, if my colleague is right in his law, men 
need not take these notes unless they wish to, for 
all they would have to do would be to make a spe- 
cial bargain for gold and silver in their dealings. 
If so, what value is there in this proposed provis- 
ion of your law, which men can so cheaply nullify ? 

This quality of legal tender cannot add to the 
stability of this currency, nor will it induce con- 
fidence, but the reverse of both. It comes in “a 
questionable shape,”’ bold, confessing, and shame- 
less; and if a man takes it at all, it is not because 
he wants it, but either because he must have it, 
or because he trusts to this characteristic to get 
rid of it again. Indeed, one of the arguments 
urged for the incorporation of this provision into 
this bill is, that the creditors of the Government 
who must take these notes must have the power 
to get rid of them again, as a matter of justice to 
them; otherwise they might perish on their hands. 
The death ought to occur one remove from them. 
In the name of all commercial sagacity, how long 
do you expect to keep afloat a currency that thus 
has to cut its way into market—be shot into men, 
so to speak ? How long will it be before the hold- 
ers of services and commodities will refuse to 
exchange for it? And when that time comes, even 
creditors will prefer to trust a debtor still further 
to taking it, and it comes to an end with almost 
everything and everybody who depended upon 
it. To this feature Leannot consent. I will vote 
to expunge it; and if that fails, I will choose be- 
tween the bill and its defeat. 

Mr. BLAKE. Mr. Chairman, at no time in 
the history of our country was the peril to our 
free institutions greater than now. Even thatdark 
period just preceding the formation of our Consti- 
tution, in 1787, was not more gloomy, forbidding, 
aud threatening to civil liberty than the hving 
presence that now confronts us. Then, rebellion 
had shown itself in Massachusetts; Shay and his 
band of insurgents had attempted to strike down 
the very Government that the people had just 
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passed through a bloody seven years’ war to es- 
tablish; credit was gone; the Government with- 
out money, and a band of armed conspirators in 
the field ready and willing to de stroy the Govern- 
ment itself, General Knox, who had been sent 
to Massachusetts by the Government to concert 
measures for the safety of the arsenal at Spring- 
field, returned and reported that a majority of the 
people of Massachusetts were in opposition to the 
Government; that the leaders of the insurgents in 
that State boldly avowed their design to subvert 
the Government, abolish all debts, divide all prop- 
erty, and to reunite with Great Britain. It was 
said the same temper prevailed, more or less, in 
all of the eastern States, and was ready to break 
forth whenever the opportune moment might ar- 
rive. General Washington, at this time, was carn- 
estly requested by General Knox to appear in 
person among the malcontents, and use his great 
personal influence to bring them back to peace and 
reconciliation. The reply ofthe Father of his Coun- 
try was worthy of his name and fame. Said he: 

** You talk, my good sir, of employing influence to appease 
the present tumults in Massachusetts. | Know not where 
that influence isto be found, nor, if attainable, thatit would 
be a proper remedy for these disorders. Influence is not 
goverament. Letus have a Government by which our lives, 
liberties, and properties will be secured, or let us know the 
worst atonee. Under these impressions, my humble opin 
ion is, that there is a call for decision.” 

This, sir, was the way Washington had of deal- 
ing with rebellion, and this is the way we have got 
to walk, if we succeed in maintaining the Consti- 
tution and enforcing the laws. Congress must 
have decision; the President must have decision; 
and, more than all, our military officers must have 
decision. The people already have decision; they 
have decided to freely give the last dollar of money 
and sacrifice the first and last drop of blood that 
courses in their veins to sustain the Government, 
maintain the Constitution, and enforce the laws. 
‘This bill is brought forward as a war measure, to 
meet the pressing demands now on the Treasury. 
Will it do that? The Secretary of the Treasury, 








firmative, the constitutional power is clearly and 
distinctly given for the use of these very means 
for the accomplishment of the desired object. But 
itis contended by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Wricut] that none but necessary and 
proper means can be employed; and none can be 
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notes we are enabled to pay our soldiers, and itis 
the only means we have to pay them. Does not 
every gentleman know that if these notes are paid 
to our soldiers without making them a legal ten- 





| der, they will immediately be sold at a loss to the 


necessary but those without which the grant of | 


the power would be nugatory. Such an interpre- 
tation of the Constitution would make the case of 
necessity, which would warrant the exercise of con- 
stitutional power, to depend on accident, or casual 
and temporary circumstances; and this statement 
of the effect of such a position is a sufficient an- 
swer to that construction of the Constitution. It 
is true, the expedience of exercising a constitu- 
tional power, ata given time, mustalways depend 
on circumstances, but the right to do so must be 
uniform and stable. The word necessary in the 
Constitution means no more than needful, useful, 
requisite, or conducive to. 

Ve say it is necessary to make Treasury notes 
a legal tender, and by it we intend to be understood 
to mean that the interests of the Government and 
the people require that it should be done. It is 
just in this sense the word necessary is used in 
the Constitution. The whole section containing 


it shows an intent on the part of the makers to | 


|| give ita liberal latitude for the exercise of specified 


powers. Congress is— 


‘<'To make all laws necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 


| by the Constitution in the Government of the United States, 
or in any department or office thereof.”’ 


testrict the word necessary, as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wricut] would have us, 
and we are compelled to depart, not only from its 


| obvious and popular sense, but to change it so as 


to give it the force of the words absolutely or indis- 
pensably, Such aconstruction of the Constitution, 


| | need not say, would be its destruction. We are 


whoiseminently qualified to answer this question, || 


says it will. But, then, it is said to be uncon- 


stiituuional by the gentleman from Pennsylvania || 


(Mr. Wricut] to make Treasury notes a legal 
tender for the payment of the debts of the Gov- 
ernment. 

‘That the Congress of the United States can ex- 
ercise only those powers which are delegated by 


~~ < . . 
the Constitution, 1s a proposition not to be con- | 


troverted; but it is equally true that there are 


implied as well as express powers, and that the | 
former are as effectually delegated as the latter. | 


Then there are resulting powers under the Con- 
suitution, 


If the United States should obtain the | 


island of Cuba by conquest or treaty, they would | 


have sovereign jurisdiction over the territory. 
This would be a result of the whole mass of the 
powers of the Government, and more from the na- 
ture of political society than as a consequence of 
either of the powers specially given in the Consti- 
tution. 

To make Treasury notes a legal tender is but 
an exercise of the sovereign power of the nation, 


and the authority to do so is as clearly given by | 


the implied powers of the Constitution as the ex- 
ress power is given ‘to coin money and regu- 
ate the value thereof.’’ Congress is expressly 
authorized ‘to raise and support armies;’’ “to 
provide and maintain a navy;”’ **to provide for 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel inva- 
sion;”’ **to provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia;’’ and then ** to make all laws 
wh 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department 
or officer thereof.”’ 

The implied powers of the Constitution, it must 
be conceded, are as completely delegated as those 
which are expressed; and it follows, as a logical 
sequence, that the power of Congress to make 
‘Treasury notes a legal tender may as well be im- 
plied as any other thing, and may as well be em- 
ployed as a means of carrying into execution any 
of the specified powers of the Constitution, as 
any other means whatever. The only question 
to ’e decided is, whether the means we propose 
to employ has a natural relation to any of the ac- 
mga = objects or lawful ends of the Govern- 
ment, aving answered this question in the af- 


1ich shall be necessary and proper for carrying | 


now in the midst of a great national exigency, and 
one, too, that we must provide for; and one that in 
the application of the means there must of neces- 
sity be great latitude of discretion. 
duty and necessity of exercising the powers given 
us by the Constitution on the principles of liberal 


| construction, in order that all the power of the 
| Government may be exerted as soon as possible 





| for the salvation of the nation. 


Our powers are 
not bounded by the measure of necessity in the 


Constitution, but by the relation between the meas- | 


ures and the end sought to be accomplished. The 
nature of the means employed towards the execu- 
tion of a constitutional power, and the object of 
that power, is the true test of constitutionality. 
The nation is now in its life or death struggle, and 
the Constitution authorizes Congress to use all the 
means necessary to save its life. We must have 
money to pay our soldiers, without which our 
Army will oe to be disbanded; the Constitution 
has given us all power to save the country from 
such a calamity by the issue of Treasury notes; 
and by making those notes a legal tender we pre- 
vent the money sharks from robbing our soldiers 
of their hard earnings. 

But it is said that this question was before the 
convention that framed the Constitution; and it 
was decided that paper money should not be made 
a legal tender. Sir, 1 deny it; and to show that 
this was not the case I read from the debates on 
the formation of the Constitution, (vol. 5, p. 435.) 

Mr. Mason said ** he was unwilling to tie the 
hands of the Legislature. He observed that the 
late war could not have been carried on had such 
a prohibition existed.”’ 

Mr. Butler said ‘* that paper was a legal tender 
in no country in Europe.” 

Mr. Mason ‘ was still averse to tying the hands 
of the Legislature altogether. If there was no 
example in Europe,as just remarked, it might be 
observed, on the other side, that there was none 
in which the Gevernment was restrained on this 
head.’’ Sir, there the convention left this ques- 
tion, and there is where we find it—left to the 
legislative wisdom of Congress. 

Sir, it will thus be seen that the convention did 
not decide against the Government making its 
paper a legal tender; but did decide to leave that 
question to the wisdoni of Congress, whenever 
such an exigency might arise as to make it neces- 
sary. It wasdenied.in express terms to the States, 
and permitted in implied terms to Congress. 

It being, then, constitutional, is it necessary to 
make Treasury notes a legal tender? Sir, by these 


Hence the | 


soldiers of from four to twenty per cent? This is 
not conjecture, sir; this very thing was done here 
only last month; soldiers were shaved by the 
money-shavers of this District from four to twenty 
per cent. on the bills they had received from Goy- 
ernment. Who are the men who complain of 
making Treasury notes a legal tender? 

Sir, | do not impugn the motives of ovr friends 
who oppose this bill in this House; but it is well] 
known that the money-shavers of the city of New 
York, and all their friends throughout the coun- 
try, have brought all the influence within their 
power to defeat this bill with the legal tender pro- 
vision. 

Sir, our legislation should be, so far as possible, 
made to benefit the laboring interests of our coun- 
try, and not forthe especial benefit of the moneyed 
interests. The rich can take care of themselves, 


| but the poor have not the power at all times to do 
| this, and hence the necessity of protecting them 








by legislation. The brokers and money-dealers will 
be the only persons who can by any possibility 


| be injured by making Treasury notes a legal 


tender. We propose to levy a tax on the people 
of more thar one hundred millions of dollars. 
How are the people to pay their taxes in gold with 
every bank in our country suspended? Sir, it 
cannot be done without the passage of this bill. 

Let us do our duty, and meet every measure 
necessary to supply the means to put down this 
wicked rebellion, for maintaining the Constitu- 
tion, and preserving the Government; and above 
all, sir, let us have faith, and that faith, too, 
‘* which is the substance of things hoped for, and 
the evidence of things notseen;’’ faith in the Pres- 
ident; faith in the Cabinet; faith in our command- 
ing generals; faith in the people; faith in ourselves, 
that we are equal to this terrible crisis that is upon 
our country; faith in God that He will give us 
wisdom and grace sufficient for this our day of 
trial. 

Sir, I will not detain the committce further than 
to say that I regard the passage of this bill as one 
of the most important measures that we shall 
have before us for consideration. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, it is proper 


| that each member of this House should, however 


briefly, express his views on the pending bill— 
one of the most, if not the most, important bills of 
this session. To support our armies in the field 
and navies on the seas is a plain, patriotic, and ne- 
cessary duty; to do this with prudence, economy, 
and foresight, is the highest evidence of states- 
manship. That we have vast national resources 
all admit; that the public debt has for its secu- 
rity the whole property of the nation is equally 
plain. The powers of the Government are ample. 
They extend to life and property. He would fall 
short of his duty in this tremendous issue, in 
which free Government is on its final trial, who 
would not, if necessary, vote the last man and the 
last dollar to defend and perpetuate the priceless 
inheritance of our fathers. 

I humbly conceive my duty to be a plain one. 
The path [ have marked out for myself I will fol- 
low, let it lead where it may. Whatever meas- 
ure is now or hereafter may become necessary to 
adopt in order to maintain the Union and perpet- 
uate free Government, that will I support. Speak 
not to me of ‘ objections”’ and ‘ scruples’’ and 
‘* dangers,”’ of ‘* constitutional objections’’ and 
** conservative influences.’’ Sophistry is ever 
plausibie, and opposition to a just and necessary 
measure generally wears the mask of a ‘ consti- 
tutional objection.”?> The highest duty of every 
member is to maintain the Union—to sustain the 
Constitution against this causeless and wicked 
rebellion; and in doing this, let us bear in mind 
that the Constitution was made for the people— 
to secure to them and their posterity the blessings 
of freeGovernment. Therefore with me the pri- 
mary inquiry is, is this measure necessary to Sup- 
press the rebellion? If it is, here am I ready to 
sustain it. It will be found the Constitution gives 
ample power to sustain this view. 

The bill now before the committee is necessary 
to sustain the credit of the country, and to carry 
onthe war. Itis with reluctance that I have come 
to this conclusion. I do not like the necessity 
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which exists for the legal tender clause. Still less 
do I like to place the issues of the Government in 
the hands of the brokers and money-lenders of 
the country. Depreciated now, let the legal tender 
clause fail, and mark the result to-morrow. The 
Treasury notes will fall from four per cent. to fif- 
teen and twenty-five below par, and the Govern- 
ment will have to pay that percentage additional 
for every article they purchase. Your soldiers 
will be shaved that amount on their blood-bought 
wages, and the country, flooded witha vastamount 
of depreciated paper, will grow restless and dis- 
contented under so fatal a mistake. If we make 
the Government issues a legal tender, the demand 
for specie will be so limited that they will main- 
tain their value. 

The measure before us, one of several necessary 
to support the Government, comes to us with the 
indorsement of the very able chief at the head of 
the finances and the Committee of Ways and 
Means. The country demands its passage. Too 
much time has already been spent in its discus- 
sion. Let us sustain the measure, and show the 
country we are equal to our position. 

One word more, Mr. Chairman. I trust during 
the present session we shall introduce the most 
complete and ample measures of reform in public 
expenditures, and in the salaries of all Govern- 
inent employés. Let us begin with our own pay, 
by making a liberal reduction therefrom; and thus 
placing ourselves right before the country, we can 
introduce, with propriety, reform in the remuner- 
ation of others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that, 
by order of the House, the general debate upon 
this bill is now closed. 

Mr. SPAULDING. Ihavelistened with agreat 
deal of attention to the arguments and propositions 
which have been submitted by the various gentle- 


men who have addressed the House, but I shall | 


not now make the concluding speech. I shall 
leave it to the able chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means to close the debate. If I may 
be indulged, however, in asingle remark, I desire 
to say, in summing up, first, that all agree 
Mr. LOVEJOY. 
If debate is closed by order of the House, the 
remarks of the gentleman are out of order. 





The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state, in | 


response to the gentleman from Illinois, that by 
the rules and practice of the House the member 
who has reported a bill always has a right to con- 
clude the debate on that bill, and has one hour for 
that purpose. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. But the gentleman is not 
doing that, according to his own statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands 
that the gentleman is doing it. 

Mr. SPAULDING. We all agree that taxa- 
tion, in the various forms, must be imposed to the 
amount of at least $150,000,000, on which to rest 
the credit of these notes and bonds, a sum suffi- 
cient to pay the ordinary expenses of Government 
on a peace footing, the interest on all the war debt, 
and a sinking fund to liquidate annually a portion 
of the principal. 

2. We all agree that hereafter the war must be 
carried on principally upon the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, and that paper in the form of notes and 
bonds must be issued to an equally large amount, 
whichever plan is adopted. After deducting the 
sum raised by revenue, by taxation, and duties 
on imports, the amount of paper to be issued can 
only be limited by the actual expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. The respective plans of Messrs. Vat- 
LANDIGHAM, Camzunin and Mori. require the 


same amount of paper to be issued as the legal | 


tender bill proposed by the Committee of Ways 


and Means, and supported by the Secretary of the | 


Treasury. 

_ 3. Themain difference between the several plans 
is, that the legal tender bill stamps the demand 
notes as money, with the highest sanction of the 
Government to circulate as a national currency, 
the same as bank notes, in all the channels of trade 
and business among all the people of the United 
States; whilst all the other plans proposed con- 


template the issue of an inferior currency, that | 


will not in my opinion circulate as money either 
among the banks or the people, but will on the 
contrary be depreciated and sold ata large discount 
by all officers, soldiers, and others that are com- 
pelled to receive it from the Government in pay- 
ment for services, supplies, and materials fur- 





rise to a question of order. | 
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nished. For myself, I prefer to issue the demand 


notes, based on adequate taxation, and with the | 


highest legal sanction that can be given to them 
by the Government. : ' : 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I rise to a point of order. I 
object to the gentleman’s yielding the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. If objection is made, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania cannot occupy the 
floor. The gentleman from New York cannot 
yield the floor to him except by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. I trust no objec- 
tion will be made. Only the same time will be 


consumed. 
Mr. LOVEJOY. Well, I will withdraw the | 
objection. 


Mr.STEVENS. Mr. Chairman, this bill is a 
measure of necessity, notofchoice. Noone would 
willingly issue paper currency not redeemable on 
demand and make it a legal tender. It is never 
desirable to depart from that circulating medium 
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which, by the common consent of civilized na- | 


tions, forms the standard of value. 


by exigencies, it ought to produce no alarm. 
The first inquiry then is, is this measure neces- 
sary? The late Administration lefta debt of about 
$100,000,000. It bequeathed us also an expensive 
and formidable rebellion. This compelled Con- 
gress, at its extra session, to authorize a loan of 


But it is not | 
a fearful measure; and when rendered necessary | 


$250,000 ,000—$100,000,000 of these were taken | 
at seven and three tenths percent., and $50,000,000 | 


of six per cent. bonds, at a discount of over 
$5,000,000; $50,000,000 were used in demand notes 
payable in coin, leaving $50,000,000 undisposed of. 
Before the banks had paid much of the Saad loan 
they broke down under it, and suspended specie 
payments. They have continued to pay thatloan, 
not in coin, but in demand notes of the Govern- 
ment—that has kept them at par. 
that loan was paid yesterday; and on the same day 
the banks refused to receive them. They must 


now sink to depreciated currency. The remaining || 


3ut the last of 


$50,000,000 the Seeretary of the Treasury hasbeen | 


unable to negotiate. A small portion of it, say 
$10,000,000, has been issued at seven and three 
tenths in payment of debts. 


All this has been used; and there is now a | 


floating debt, audited and unaudited, of at least 
$180,000,000. The Secretary intended to use the 
balance of the authorized loan by paying it out to 
creditors in notes of seven and three tenths; that 
becoming known they immediately sunk four per 
cent., and if he had persevered it 1s believed they 
would have rundown toten percent.discount. But 
even if these could be es (about $40,000,000) 
there would remain due about $90,000,000, the 
payment of which is urgently demanded. The 
daily expenses of the Government are now about 
$2,000,000. ‘To carry us on until the next meet- 
ing of Congress would take $600,000,000 more, 
making, before legislation could be had at next 
session, about $700,000,000 to be provided for. 
We have already appropriated $350,000,000— 
making our entire debt $1,050,000,000, 

The grave question is, how can this large 
amount be raised? The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has used his best efforts to negotiate a loan 
of but $50,000,000, and has failed. Several modes 
of relief have been suggested; the most obvious 
is to borrow on Government bonds, bearing an 
interest of six percent. Thatitis known can 
only be effected by putting the bonds into the 
market to the highest bidder. If but a small sum 
were wanted it might probably be had at a small 
discount. But if sufficient to meet our wants up 
to next December, or $700,000,000, were forced 
into the market, as it is wanted, I have no doubt 
they would sell as low as sixty per cent., as in 
the last English war; and even then it would be 
found impossible to find payment in coin. A Jarge 
part of it must be accepted in the depreciated notes 
of non-specie-paying banks, for I suppose no one 
expects the resumption of specie payments until 
the war shall be ended. But as this Congress must 
provide for appropriations to the end of the fiscal 
year 1863, seven months more must be added to 
these expenses. That would require $420,000,000 
added to these $700,000,000 before estimated, and 
the aggregate would be $1,10,000,000. ‘The dis- 
count on that sum at forty per cent. would be 
$440,000,000. At the minimum discount that 
any reasonable man could fix, say tweuty-five 
per cent., it would be $275,000,000. It would, 
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$1,500,000,000 to produce sufficient currency to 
make $1,100,000,000, and carry us to the end of 
the next fiscal year. ‘This sum is too frightful to 
be tolerated, 

Certain bankers have suggested that the imme- 
diate wants of the Government might be supplied 
by pledging seven and three tenths per cent. bonds 
with a liberal margin, payable in one year, to the 


| banks, who would advance a portion In gold and 


the rest in currency. The etlect would be that 
Government would pay out to its creditors the 
depreciated notes of non-specie-paying banks. 
And as there is no probability that the pledges 
would be redeemed when due, they would be 
thrown into the market and sold for whatever the 


| banks might choose to pay for them. The folly of 


this scheme needs no illustration. 

Another is to strike out the legal tender clause, 
and make them receivable for all taxes and pub- 
lic dues; but it is not proposed to make any pro- 
vision for redeeming them in coin on demand. I 
do not believe that such notes would circulate any- 
where except at a ruinous discount. No notes 
not redeemable on demand, and not made a legal 
tender, have ever been kept at par. Even those 
who could use them for taxes and duties would 
discredit them that they might get them low. If 
soldiers, mechanics, contractors, and farmers, 
were compelled to take them from the Government, 
they must submit to a heavy shave before they 
could use them. The knowledge that they were 


| provided for by taxation, and would surely be 


paid twenty years hence, would not sustain them. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report, 
recommended a scheme to produce a uniform na- 
tional currency, and furnish a market for Govern- 
ment bonds. It proposes that the banks shall re- 
ceive their circulation from the Government to the 
amount of Government bonds pledged, with the 
Treasury for their security; and that no more 
notes should be issued than the par value of such 
bonds, and should be redeemed by the banks. As 
a general system of banking in ordinary times, it 
might be very useful in regulating the currency, 
and by the sale of the bonds the Government 
might command coin, But while the banks are 
in suspension, it is not easy to see how it would 
relieve the Government. If the notes were pro- 
cured it must be by accepting payment by the 
Government in depreciated circulation. Llow 
would that be any better than the Government’s 
own notes? The security of the Government is 
equal to that of the banks, and would give as much 
currency. ‘To the banks I can sce its advant- 
age. iey would have the whole benefit of the 
circulation without interest, and at the same time 
would draw interest ou the Government bonds 
from the time they got the notes. Now, itis very 
plain that, if the United States issued those notes 
direct, they would have the benefit of the whole 


| circulation. In other words, it would be equal to 


a loan, without interest, to the full amountof the 


|| circulation. This project, therefore, however de- 


sirable as a banking system, could afford no im- 


| mediate relief, especially as it would afford no sale 


for additional bonds, as the banks have already 
as many as would form the basis of their oper- 
ations. Having, as I think, shown the impossi- 
bility of carrying on the Government in any other 
way, let us briefly notice some of the objections 
to it. First, is it constitutional ? 

The power to emit bills of credit and make them 
a legal tender is nowhere expressly given in the 
Constitution; but it is known that but few of the 
acts which Government can perform are specified 
in that instrument. It would require a volume 
larger than the Pandects of Justinian or the Code 
Napoleon to make such enumeration, whereas our 
Constitution has but a few pages. Buteverything 
necessary to carry out the granted powers of the 
Government is not only implied but expressly 
given to Congress. If nothing could be done by 
Congress except what is enumerated in the Con- 
stitution, the Government could not live a week. 

The States are prohibited from making anything 
but ** gold and silver coin a tender in the payment 
of debts;’’ but such prohibition does not extend 
to Congress. The Constitution is silent as tothe 
power of Congress over that subject. The whole 
question of the right to emit bills of eredit by Con- 
gress was considered in the convention that framed 
the Constitution. It was reported asa partof the 
power to ‘*borrow money.’ It was objected to 
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as tending to make paper a currency with legal 
tender, and a motion was made to strike it out and 
insert en express prohibition. That was resisted, 
bec ,us Mr. Mason said, * itcould not be fore- 
secu What the necessities of the Government might 


tise 


ut some time require.”’ ** The late war,’’ he said, | 


** could not bave been carried on had such prohibi- 
tion existed.’? It was finally agreed to strike out 
the express power, and not to insert the prohibi- 


lion, leaving it to the exigencies of the times to | 


determine us necessity. The right to emit balls 
of credit, which the convention expressly refused 


to grant as a substantive power, has for fifty years, | 
by the common consent of the nation, been prac- | 


uiced, and is now conceded by every opponent of 
this bill. With what grace can the concomitant 
ower tomake them a legal tender be objected to? 
Phe Supreme Court have settled certain principles 
with regard to the power of Congress over meas- 
ures not expressly enumerated in the Constitu- 
tion. ‘The principle is, that where anything 1s ne- 


cessary to carry into effect the granted power itis | 


constitutional, The eighth section of the first aru- 

cle of the Constitution gives Congress power— 
« To make all laws which may be necessary and proper to 

carry juto execution the foregoing powers, and all other 


powers vested by this Constitution in the United States or 
jo any department or officer thereot.”’ 


The Constitation nowhere gives Congresspower | 


to create corporations or to establish a bank of 
the United States. Butas Congress had power to 
reculate commerce, and to regulate the value of 
coin, and it deemed the establishment of a bank 
necessary to effectuate those powers, the Supreme 
Court pronounced it constitutional. In short, 
whenever any law is necessary and proper to carry 
into execation any delegated power, such law is 
valid. ‘That necessity need not be absolute, inevit- 
able, and overwhelming—if it be useful,expedient, 
profitable, the necessity is within the constitutional 
meaning. Whether such necessity exists is solely 
for the decision of Congress. ‘Their judgment 
is absolute and conclusive. If Congress should 
decide this measure to be necessary to a granted 
power, no department of the Government can re- 
judge it. The Supreme Court might think the 


judgment of Congress erroneous, but they could | 


not review it. Now, it is for Congress to determ- 


ine whether this bill is necessary ‘‘to raise and | 
support armies and navies, to borrow money, and | 


provide for the general welfare.”’ 


granted powers. It is for those who think thatit 


They are all | 


1s not ** necessary, useful, proper,’’ to propose some | 


better means, and vote against this; if a majority 
think otherwise, its constitutionality is_estab- 

2 
lished, 
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will Mmflate it less? It will take the same amount of 
millions, with or without the legal tender, to carry 
on the war, except that the one would be below 
parand the otheratpar. No instance can be given 
of acurrency not redeemable on demand in gold 
that did not immediately depreciate. Butif made 


| a legal tender, and nota redundancy of itemitted, 








it will be par. I fear gentlemen have not well con- 
sulted standard writers on this subject, but have 
substituted their own fancy and wild declamation. 

McCulloch, one of the most learned of writers 
on that subject, says: 


** But though the condition that they shall be paid on de- 
mand, with the belief that this condition shall be complied 
with, will be necessary to sustain the value of notes issued 
by private parties or associations, it is not necessary to sus- 
tain the value of paper money, properly so called, or of notes 
which have been made alegal tender. The only thing re- 
quired to sustain the value of the latter description of eur- 
rency is that it should be isswed in limited quantities. 

* Every country bas a certain number of exchanges to 
make; and whether these are affected by the employment 
oft a given number of coins of a particular denomination, or 
by the employmentof the same number of notes of the same 
denomination, is, in this respeet, of no importance what- 
ever. Notes which have been made legal tender, and are 
not payable on demand, do not circulate because of any 
confidence placed in the capacity of the issuers to retire 
them; neither do they circulate because they are of the 
same real value as the commodities for which they are 


| exchanged; but they circulate because, having been se- 


lected to perform the functions of money, they are, as such, 
readily received by all individuals in payment of their debts. 
Notes of this deseription may be regarded as a sort of tickets 
or counters to be used in computing the value of property, 
aud in transterring it from one individual to another. And 
as they are nowise affected by fluctuations of credit, their 


value, itis obvious, inust depend entirely on the quantity of | 


them in circulation as compared with the payments to be 


made through their instrumentality, or the business they 


have to periorm.”’ 
The value of legal tender notes depends on the 


amount issued compared with the business of the | 
If a less quantity were issued than the | 


country. 
usual and needed circulation they would be more 


| valuable than gold. 


The same author says: 


* By reducing the supply of notes below the supply of | 


coin that would circulate in their place were they with- 
drawn their value may be raised above the value of gold, 
while by increasing them to a greater extent it is propor- 
tionally lowered.”’ . * . * © There cannot, 
however, be the least difference, as respects value, in the 
provinces, between Bank of England paper, now that it is 
legal tender, and gold.”’ 


Mr. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. I desire to 
ask the gentleman a question in connection with 
that passage. 
that the paper is limited to the amount necessary 
for currency. Let me ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania whether he now expects, in man- 


1 aging these financial matters, to limit the amount 


by the gentleman from Ohio that the legal tender | 


clause would depreciate the notes. All admitthe 
necessity of the issue. But some object to their 
being made money. Itis not easy to perceive how 


¢ he ¢ . 
notes issued without being made immediately pay- | 
able in specie can be made any worse by making | 


them a legal tender. 


And yet that is the whole | 


ergument so far as expediency is concerned. | 


Other gentlemen argued that this would impair 
contracts by making a debt payable in othermoney 
than that which existed at the time of the con- 
tract, and would so be unconstitutional. Where 
do gentlemen find any prohibition on Congress 
against passing laws impairing contracts? There 
is none, though it would be unjust to do it. But 
this impairs no contract, 
not only with a view to present laws, but subject 
to the future legislation of the country. We have 
more than once changed the value ofcoin. Neither 
our gold nor silver coin is as valuable as it was 
fifty years ago. Congress in 1853, I believe, reg- 
ulated the weight and value of silver, 
based it over seven per cent. and made it a legal 
tender. Whoever pretended that that was uncon- 
atitutional ? 


The gentlemen from Vermont [Mr. | 


All contracts are made || 


They de- | 


Morritt] and Ohio (Mr. Pexpteron) think it | 


an ex post facto law. 
distinguished colleague, not being a professional 
lawyer, should not be aware that the ex post facto 
laws prohibited by the Constitution refer only to 
crimes and misdemeanors, and not to civil con- 
tracts. ‘Ihe gentleman from Ohio no doubt knew 
but forgot it. 

It is said that this will inflate the currency and 
thus raise the price of commodities and stimulate 
speculation, thes do gentlemen expect that using 
the same amount of notes without the legal tender 


It is not wonderful that my | 


| of these notes to $150,000,000? 
If constitutional, is it expedient? It is objected || 





Is that his ex- 
pectation ? 

Mr. STEVENS. Itis. I expect that is the 
maximum amount to be issued. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. You do not 
expect to call for any more? 

Mr.STEVENS. No, sir; I do not. 

Increase gold and silver beyond the amount 
needed, and you depreciate its value. Such infla- 
tion of the currency is just as injurious as if it 
were in paper, so far as raising prices and stimu- 
lating speculation are concerned. 

I know the danger of granting to irresponsible 
institutions or individuals the right to issue paper 
currency not immediately convertible, because 
their avarice would always abuse the privilege 
and over issue. But when the Government thus 
issues, the fault and the crime is theirs if they 
do not restrain it within proper bounds. Is the 

yroposed issue of $150,000,000 too much? It is 
elinved that the ordinary business of the coun- 
try, especially now, requires a circulation of 
$400,000,000. ‘The bank circulation has been 


| about $200,000,000, with coin to the amount of 


$250,000,000. The bank paper, now in suspen- 
sion, would largely disappear before this par pa- 
per; and during suspension, which means during 
the war, there will be but little coin circulation. 
If the whole $150,000,000 of United States notes 
could be kept circulating, I do not think the sur- 
viving bank paper would furnish a sufficient cur- 
rency for commercial purposes—some coin must 
be added. Butit is not probable that it could all 
be kept out; much would rest in banks, in the 
pockets of private individuals, or await invest- 
ment temporarily, at least, for a while. 

But my distinguished colleague from Vermont 
fears that enormous issues would follow to supply 
the expenses of the war. I donot think any more 


McCulloch laid down the doctrine | 
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would be needed than the $150,000,000. The notes 
bear no interest. No one would seek them for 
investment. In the rapid circulation of money, 
$100 in a year is turned so often as to purchase ten 
times its value. This money would soon lodge 
in large quantities with the capitalists and banks, 
who must take them. But the instinct of gain, 
perhaps I may call it avarice, would not allow 
them to keep it long unproductive, _ A dollar ina 
miser’s safe unproductive is a sore disturbance, 








| Where could they investit? In United States loans 


at six per cent., redeemable in gold in twenty 
years, the best and most valuable permanent in- 
vestment that could be desired. The Government 
would thus again possess such notes in exchange 
for bonds, and again reissue them. I have no 
doubt that thus the $500,000,000 of bonds author- 
ized would be absorbed in less time than would 
be needed by Government; and thus $150,000,000 
would do the work of $500,000,000 of bonds, 
When further loans are wanted, you need only 
authorize the sale of more bonds; the same 
$150,000,000 of notes will be ready to take them. 

I contend that this currency will be better than 
any this country can produce. Bank notes are 
merely local. The holder of them in St. Louis, 
wishing to transmit to New York, must pay a 
discount of from one to ten percent. If he has 
gold, the cost of transportation is considerable, 
If he travel, it is cumbersome. Butif he has Uni- 
ted States par notes, he can send them without 
cost all over the Union. 

Gentlemen are clamorous in favor of those who 
have debts due them, lest the debtor ghould the 
more easily pay his debt. I do not much sympa- 
thize with such importunate money-lenders. But 
widows and orphans are interested, and in tears 
lest their estates should be badly invested. I pity 
no one who has his money invested in United 
States bonds, payable in gold in twenty years, 
with interest semi-annually. 

But while these men have agonized bowels over 
the rich man’s case, they have no pity for the poor 
widow, the suffering soldier, the wounded martyr 
to his country’s good, who must receive these 
notes without legal tender or nothing, and who 
must give haif of it to the Shylocks to get the 
necessaries of life. Sir, I wish no injury to any, 
nor with our bill could any happen; but if any 


| must lose, let it not be the soldier, the mechanic, 


the laborer, and the farmer. 

Let me restate the various projects. Ours pro- 
poses United States notes, secured at the end of 
twenty years to be paid in coin, and the interest, 
raised by taxation, semi-annually; such notes to 


| be money, and of uniform value throughout the 
| Union. 


No better investment, in my judgment, 
can be had; no better currency can be invented. 
The amendment of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. VaLLanpicHam] proposes the same issue of 
notes, but objects to a legal tender; but does not 
rovide for their redemption on demand in coin. 
He fears our notes would depreciate, Let kim 


| who is sharp enough to see it instruct me how 


notes that every man must take are worth less 
than the same notes that no man need take, and 
few would, being irredeemable on demand. But 
he doubts its constitationality. He who admits 
our power to emit bills of credit, nowhere ex- 
pressly authorized by the Constitution, isa sharp 
and unreasonable doubter when he denies the 
power to make them a legal tender. 

The proposition of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Roscoe Conkiine] authorizes the issu- 


| Ing of seven per cent. poo toe in thirty-one 
’ 


years, to be sold ($250,000,000 of it) or exchanged 


for the eurrency of the banks of Boston, New 


York, and Philadelphia. 

Sir, this proposition seems to me to lack every 
element of wise legislation. Muke a loan pay- 
able in irredeemable currency, and pay that inits 
depreciated condition to our contractors, soldiers, 
and creditors generally! The banks would issue 
unlimited amounts of what would become trash, 
and buy good hard money bonds of the nation. 
Was there ever such a temptation to swindle? _ 

He farther proposes to issue $200,000,000 Uni- 
ted States notes, redeemable in coin in one year. 
Does not the gentleman know that such notes 
must be dishonored, and the plighted faith of the 
Government broken? No one believes that we 


could then pay them, and it would run down at 
once. If we are to use suspended notes to pay our 
expenses, why net use our own? Are they not 


eas 





